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The Five Laws of Library Science 


1 Books are for use 

2 Every reader his/her booW 

3 Every book its leader 

4 Save the time of the reader 

5 A library is a growing organism 



('IIAPTIi]R a 
CONSPECTUS 

I Talk to Indian ^Do<‘i(mentaUstH 

I I Invitation to give the Talk 

This hook arosv oin, af a talk to a lar^t* numhor of young 
librarian". As a result of iny ohl ago forcing ino to give ujr 
my usual frottuont professional tra\ol to places outside Ban- 
galore. 1 had tto chanc(' during the last six yr'ars to meet 
my colleagues, especially the newcomers into the piofe.ssion. 
1 was unhairpy about it. But a chance came in Novembr*r 
1070 to have my urge .satisfir'd to some extent. For, Sliri 
Ajit Aliikhi'ijee, \ ice Ftc-idenl of lhf> la.slic. •aiid Shi-i 
Phani Hhushan Boy. its Seci’rtary. told mr' that about 200 
documeiitalist-libiarians had come to Bangalore to attend 
the Sixth All India Seminar of lire la-lic ( 1970) and that 
they would like to hear me or at least to meet me. My 
house being too small to entertain an audience of 200 per- 
.sons. 1 agi’oed to address tlnnn in DR'IX’ ( llocmiKuitation 
Heseai'ch and Tiaining ('entre). I'hough getting out of the 
lionse had been difficult for about six month, s, 1 exercised 
some strong will and with the help of some friends, I miui- 
agi'fl to walk aciusK to DRTtk I was dehghtrsl to ser' many 
brilliant young faers assiunbled m the hall. At least a hun- 
dred of them were new faces to me. I had Ix'eii booked 
only tor a hall hour talk. But, tin* fascination of s])eaK^ 
mg to so many young peoiih* made me get out oi my frail 
bod}', as if were. iMy talk to tin* audience was jirolonged to 
about two hours. 

12 Conversational Style 

The subject of the talk vva.s “Documentation and Kurtna- 
Avatara." The Mibjisd was diwelojicd in a conversational 
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a 12 DOCUMENTATION 

style. Ill a few minutes a good rapport was established 
between the audience and myself. The jubilant mood of 
the aiulienee induced a .similar mood in me. This made me 
feel as if I ,werc talking to a few friends. Now and again I 
])ut questions to the audience and there was always a good 
ie.S|)on.se. The talk was taiiereeorded. A type-script of it 
wa.' made and sent to the Secretary of the laslie for being 
edited, whetted, and published in one of their media, with- 
out changing the conversational style of the talk, though 
it would occupy moie space in print than the normal exposi- 
tory writti'ii style. 

13 Mixed Style of Exposition in the Book 

By th(‘ end of 1971 it .struck me that it would give me 
a chance for clarifying my ideas on documentation if 1 
could add a few chapters and make the book more satisfac- 
toiy to UK' than publishing the mere talk. 1 felt that the 
exposition of the newly added chajiters should i\pt be in 
the coin (T.sitional style, but should be in a serious prose 
•style. At the same time I did not wisJi to sjioil the first 
half of the book b}^ chapging its conversational style as it 
would bring the readers into greater intimacy with me. 
'I’his accounts for the mixed st 5 ’le of exjiosilion in this book. 

'Z Conspectus vs Abstract 

t'hap c forms a C’onspectus of the w'hole book, in the 
ancient Indian tradition coming down from the Itatiiaijami, 
the work of Valmiki, the earliest knowm poet of our land, 
'rhe eonspectus forms part of the book. It is not merely 
an abstract prefixed to the text after the fasliion brought 
out by the West about a century ago in regard to papers 
imblished in periodicals. 

2 Reciprocity between Documentation and Research 

t'hai) d brings out the reciprocity involved in the work 
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of a documentaJist, and of a resoarcli worker and of a 
policy maker in a Govoruinent. It also gives an anecdote 
showing tlie reluctance of governmental p('oi)l<“ to accept 
a documentalist as a j)artncr in theii* work. 

4 Defined Technical Tenninology^ 

Chap e to g emplidsisc the )ieed for defined' terminorogy 
in any book or paper. 'I’lie danger of its al)''ence in ilhis- 
traU'd by the confusion caused by not giving flu* d('fimtion 
of the tei-m ‘Document’ as part ol technical leiminology. 
Chap g shows the generic natiiie of tlie term 'docninenta- 
tion' to denote documentation work- the work of cata- 
loguing with emphasis on microdoeuments and specialist 
leaders — -and Keference service with (miphasis on «<*rvice 
of nascent microdocuments aiul siieciahst readc'rs - often 
(lenot('d by the alternative term ‘Documentation Service’ 
to emphasise this new field of refi'K'nce ser\i<*e. The same 
chapter points out that ri'piograpli service and tianslatiun 
service do not belong to the umbial legion of documentation, 
Imt aie only fringe disidplines witliin the ]jioviinv of techni- 
cians and translators. C’liaj) h describi's the five ‘-tages in the 
('volution of reference service and (aiuates documentation 
s(Tvice with long-range refeience .seivice loiming stage 4. 

('hap j and k e\| lain the ‘Why’ of documentation, from 
th(' angle of soc'ial nec(‘s.sity and of growth of technological 
research respectively. 

5 .\nalogy of Ohuming the Milky Ocean 

(Miap m d('scribes the universe of subjects a.s the 
analogue of the Milky Oc('an and docunumlation as the 
analogue of the churn in the puranic epi^ide about the 
('huriiing of the Milky Oei.'u 

6 Agency for Reference Sen'ice and of its riac'c in Library 

Work 

Chap n refers to the historical seizing of documentation 
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a6 DOCUMENTATION 

by scientists themselves and its being handed over slowly 
though reluctantly to the library profession. Chap p shows 
with the help of a diagram that reference service is the 
Surnritwn bonmn ot libraiy work, the Fiye Laws of Library 
Science being the foundation. 

X 'hap q ‘«hows witJi the iieJp of a t|iagram that reference 
service is the hub of all other items of library work. 

7 ‘How' of Documentation 

(’hap r to t explain the ‘Hovv’ of documentation and 
givi* sever.al analogies and illustrationb from Indian classics. 

8 Salary and Status oi Library Protession 

Chap u to ^ are turned on the salaiy and the status 
of the library profession of which documentation is a wing 
in l>epartmcnts of Governments, in research institutions, 
in univ^ersitie^, m colleges, and m public libraries. 

9 National and International Documentation Centres 

Tho contents page shows in a fairly significant way the 
toincs co\(.e! oi u'gatd t(» the agencies foi docuinenta- 
tiee - inleui.iio .i‘il apd national — and the division oi 
labour among them. Chap Ix on “Indian National Soeial 
Science Oocamentation Outre” is elaborately developed 
so t.j be of lielp to the Insodoc o'; well .as to other na- 
tioTal dov-uiMeuiation c( litres cf that type. Chap M ela- 
bondes tlio light fuiietioiis of the lashc. 
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CHAPTER b 

ADDRESS TO THE lASDIC MEMBERS 
1 The Youni; and^ the Old 

It has been very kind of you to have come all the way 
to 1>RTC and, as Ajit*Mukherjee said, “walking on fot*l to 
digest your food” ^(Laughter), f am the greatest beneficiary 
by your all coming here in such large numbers, because as 
my friends will tell you, how my lu'alth im])rov('s in the 
midst of young librarians. I am (luite sure that wln-n 1 go 
back home .after an hour among jou. allowed for me — 
not for me alone, but for me and for yon to ])iu (jin'stions 

1 am quite sun* that my yife nill iml b* ;il)!< Jo recoc- 
nise me in my youthful condition ( Laughti'r) . But you 
have come here at yonr peril. beenuM^ you are going to 
li.sten to an old old garru1ou.s iellow. But, forfeiting that 
everybod}’^ will b(' anxiou,s to have the t(*a that is aw’aiting 
you at the other end, A,jit ha.s asKed me to go on in full 
measure*. Well, that is your first peril. The second peril is 
that you are going to listen to an old nvui with old views, 
^'^ou are all young people; it is very difficult for young 
people to tolerate the old views of old people. But we old 
jieople t(»o have to tolerate the young petiple’s views. 
Otherwisi*, we will not be .able to exist! (Laughter) 

? Value of the Essentials of Our Culture 

Actually, the very subject of my aildress, if you had 
known about it, T am sure many of you would not have 
come liero. They have not annouiiced it; is it not? f Ajit 
says, “Xo" ). It has been very clever on tJieir part. For, 
they know that if they had announced it, 1 would have had 
only a dozen of your older orgj.ni'ei,® nij* auflience 
(Laughter). They too would have bet'i. jiresent mostly out 
of couitesy. The aubjeet of my talk belongs to the old 
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puranas. I do not tliink that tlio yoiinp men hero have 
known tin* purana'«, oxeei)t to dislike them! (Laughter). I 
am an old puranie man. ‘Ihirana’ meaiih ‘Old’. Ic it not so.-* 
I have IxMiefited a good deal from our oM culture. It does 
not mean that I have aecepti'd everything in our old cult uie. 

3 Don’t Throw Away the Baby with the Bath Water 

At the same time, it does not mean that I throw away 
everything in our culture. As the saying goes. J do not 
throw the baby away with the bath waUu', as some young 
people do. Somehow I have been helpi rl by great ■'Ouh 
to select "what is of permanent value m our culture, and to 
respi'ct, and to live them, ami to give ip) only those out 
of tum'‘uith our times. Now my subject is puranic. 1 
told you. 

4 Cuniprclicnsion of Old and New Concepts 

My subject comprehends modern and aucientsconcejits. 
It is Documentation — the latest subject in Library 
Science — and Kurma-Avatara -a puranic subject. I do 
not think that you may'like this combination. In spite of it, 
“Docunn'iitation and Kurma-Avatara”; that is what 1 
propo.s<> to talk about. 
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(’HAPTER c 

INDIAN TRADITION OR CONSPECTDS 

1 My Method of Presentation 

My ini'thod of presentation will be according to the 
tradition in our euh,i«u In our tradition, whctlier it is* a 
book or an article or a speech — if a book the first chapter, 
if a paper the first paragrajih, aiul if a speech its beginning 
- — generally gives the gist of tlic whole book or of the w'hole 
pajier or of the whole speech. 

Z Valmiki’s Ramayana as an Example 

Ijct me sec how many of you have hi'ard of^Vahniki’s 
limmyana? Oh so many of you! How many of you have 
I ('ad tlie Vahniki-Iiamayana? Very good so many even 
m 1970! The Ramayana is an excellent example of how* a 
text IS begun, in Indian tradition. 

3 First Chapter : A Conspectus of the Whole Epic 

The very first chapter of the Ramayana is a model for 
us to emulate. This single chapter at the beginning gives 
tile essence of the whole Ramayana eonsi'.ting of hundreds 
of chapters. In favl, the name that is givc'ii to the first 
chapter is extremely modern. In Sanskrit it is called 
‘‘Samkshepa-Ramayana”. lii English, it means the 
“Consjieetus (or Synopsis) of Ramayana.” 

4 Modem Idea of Abstract only a Century Old 

Don’t you know the aecepterl standard is that every 
jiaper should have an abstract prefixed to the text? 1 was 
just checking up with Proftssor Neclamoghan today, as to 
when the idea of giving an abstract of a pajier at its very 
beginning came into vogue I think it came into vogue 
some time in the latter part of the 'lineteenth century. 
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Bofoie that they had m)t thong’ll t ot piefixinsf an abstiact 
to a papor, or a conspectus to a book 

5 The Conspectus of iiiy Book is a part ot it 

I am sure that you have all cati'ii the sieil of a cashew 
mit* Have you seen th(‘ fiuit of ca'>iipwnuti> What is the 
peculiarity of the cashewnut> (4 Voice — The seed is not 
inside the finit, it is somewhere ojtsid(“it) The abstract 
of a paper is outside the text, like the cashew nut 
(Laughtei) On the other hand the conspectus of a 
book falls within it, as Ohapti'i 1 \.iliniki had set the 
example in this matter But I have to be a modem man 
()therwise, nobody will accept nn I want to bt aicipted 
by you (Laughtei) So in my papers [ put the abstiact 
outside the papei But in mt books 1 do not I tall the 
\ery fust thaptti ot mv book Coieptttus \ow idi'v 1 
do not call it “Intioduction , ‘ Put ut oi any such thin" 
Plus IS what I ha\e done in this book alst) wh ist text 
1 egins onl> heieafttr Till now I had bet n titing onH to 
tomt' to an undei standing v\ith y< ii 'I heietoie the thaptt i 
a to c aie only pie consptetus th iptiis 
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(’HAPTER d 

DOCUMENTAUST, l^l'^SP.ARGH WORKER, AND BUSINESS 
MAN 

1 Productivity 

1 hhall bc^iii ‘'Sanilxsht pa fiainayana”. iV 1 

have to keep a largo auflience in good humour with t>omc 
iJitercst in the talk, niy (’onspectus has to be padded con- 
Mdcrably, and thus elojigatcd. But I am sure that you will 
see h(>w shoit it could have been made, otherwise. Accord- 
ing to nir. documentation is a necessity today. For what 
loaoon? It is nece.s‘-ary in older to ensure adt'ijuate produc- 
tivity in industry. Without documentation, productivity 
cannot be \ihat it should be. You know what productivity 
is: output divided by input. It must be as great as pos- 
sible If there is any mathematician among the audience 
I'cie, he may say, ‘‘\\c will make the output ‘infinity’ by 
makina the input ‘zero’ ” (Laughter). This should not be. 
You must ])ut in your best and get the best out of if. 

2 DcK'umcntation: A Necessity 

If we are going to get the best out of our industries, 
flocumentation is an absolufe ni'cessity Seconrlly, even 
befoie ihe industries came, we were having research. With- 
out documentation, rc.search too cannot be as productive as 
it should be. Tn other words the research potential cannot 
be con.served abMilutely. W’^e want documentation to coir^' 
in --that is the library jirofession to come in. What is the 
status of the libiary profe,ssion in this? Not as somebody's 
nmler-dog, but as an equal partner with those engaged in 
leseaieh ‘‘Without me. no ''arch,” we shall say. To that, 
they will say, “Without research, no ilocumeiitation”. Yes, 
leciprocity. This is not easily understood. Even today, it 
is not easily granted by all. But surely, scholars are slowly 
beginning to realiH* this miitunl lelatiou. 
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3 Documentation and tlie Business f>f Government 

Even governmental business cannot be conducted in the 
most efficient way, to the greatest benefit of all the people, 
if Government's administration continues to be done on the 
basis of precedents and old files. On the other hand, if 
Government wants to do its best to i^s people — the Govern- 
ment must give us what we need, otherwise we can send 
them out — they must necessarily make ‘use of the services 
of a documentalist. “How?”, the govcrruncntal people may 
ask. We may not ask this question, because we are all docu- 
mentalists. 

4 Hyderabad Cabinet Anecdote 

I shaiil tell you how I was put this question by a (*ovetn- 
ment Officer. In 1954 , I was invited to address the Hydera- 
bad Library Conference. To my surprise my friend Sliri 
ITjlamkar had brought all the members of the Cabinet to 
the Conference. Therefore my talk was turned on a Govern- 
ment’s need for documentation, 

5 Ministers’ Anxiety to Convert the Civil Servants 

After my talk, the *t!hicf Minister and the Education 
Minister mviteii me to spend that evening with them. 

Minister. — We are Ministers in a democracy; but the 
rulers are the Bureaucracy! (Laugliter). We have to convert 
our civil servants. You may kindly come and give a talk 
io them. 

SRR. — I am not sure whether a mere talk will be of 
much use. 

Ministers. — We do want you to give a talk. 

SRR. — Then early m the morning, please send me two 
or three stenographers. I shall dictate a Memorandum on 
how the documentalist should play a vital part in the 
administration of the Government. 

1 dictated the notes and asked the Chief Minister to 
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DOCUMENTALIST, RESBARCIf WORKER, AND DUSTNESS MAN d7 

miiaeograph the Memorandum and distribute copies among 
the Secretaries of the Government and the Members of 
the Cabinet. 

6 ITnvfRcial Gabimt Meeting 

The Chief Ministiy telephoned to me two hours later. 

Chief Minister.— I* have gone through your Memoran- 
dum. It is very ^ood. But, how am I to convince my 
Bureaucracy? I shall arrange for a Cabinet meeting at 
4.00 -- an unofficial (’abinet Meeting — to which all the 
Secietarh's of tin* Goveinmtnt will be invited. Please come 
and spare an hour. 

SRR I have an engagement and 1 have to go away 
at .‘>.00. You should tiu'refore relieve me in good tmie for it. 

As soon as I wont to the meeting, the haughty bureau- 
eiacy was contemjduous of me. They looked as if they aske<l 
tliough in silence, “What is the matter? The Cabinet has 
askf'd a more! librarian to come and address this meeting 
and asked us, the experienced Secretaries, to listen to it?” 
(Laughter). Obviously they were resenting it. 

7 Relaxation Room Episode 

As soon as 1 went in, instead of allowing the Chief 
Minister to take iij) the subject arranged for the meeting, 
one of the Secretaries began to talk. 

Secretary . — Sir, we haw got a small room outside; we 
want to fit it up as our relaxation room. Shall we decide ii. 
first? We have asked the Engineer also to come hero for 
this purpose. We want the room to be fitted for relaxation 
and recreation, such as playing cards. 

SRR — Can this not be discussed after I go awayj 
I’liis does not require any documentation. 1 have to go 
out at 5.00. 

Chief Minister . — A car was waiting for him even when 
I came in. 
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SRR . — Gentlemen, you have had a copy of my Memo- 
raiulum with you. If you have any questions, plase ask? 

One after another . — You tell us something. 

SRR.-- It is to avoid a long talk fron> me on documen- 
tation in Govermnont tmonts — from A to Z — that 

I^bcnt you my Mciuoranduin in gc|^ance. 

(They looked at one another). 

8 Gist of my Memorandum 

Chief Secretary, a fine man, not a sun-dried T(^S (pje- 
Gandhian Indian C^vil Seivicc man) hut aii TAS (Post- 
Gandhian Indian Administrative Service man). — Sir, I 
make the confession on behalf of my colleagues here. We 
have not read the Memorandum (Laughter). 

Chief Minister. — Wliat can I do? (''an you kindly tell 
them the gist of your Memorandum? 

SRR . — Hereafter in free India. Administration cannot 
go on mendy on tlie hasi*^ of ])iec(’dents and file*-. On the 
other hand, it must be properly aerated with the latest 
thought in admini^^trat^e methofls, with the latest theory 
that has been devidojied ^Aiih tlie latt'st practices that 
have been introduced in other countries. Unless you know 
all of tliem you cannot run the administration efficiently to 
the advantage of the peojilo. Therefore, whenever any reso- 
lution comes up before ^ our C'abinet or your I.egislature, 
pwhonever a Bill comes before the Lt'gislature or whenever 
your Cabinet wants to make any serious decision, I have 
lecominended m this Memorandum that the Secretary con- 
cerned should send a copy of it confidentially to the Lib- 
rarian. 1 may say on behalf of my profession, that you 
may rest a‘-surod that lie will keep it strictly confidential. 
He wdll not tell anybody about it. Then your librarian will 
collect all the information about the latest kJevelopments 
on it— theory as well as practice — and then give a' digest 

5- o 3 
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DOCUMENTALIST, RCSfARCH WORKFR, AND BUSINESS MAN 692 

of them to the Secretary or to the Minister himself, if he 
desires it. On the basis of the information thus furnished, 
you make your decision. 

91 An ICS Secretary* Deflated 

Among the Heeretaries then' \\,as only one I C iS man. 

ICS Man. — So, 3^11 want your librarian to be a Super- 
Secretary? 

SRR. — Certainly not, my dear frii iid. Do not get afraid 
of it. He nill be j’our e(|ual and not a sniwr-seeretary. 

How can he swallow it? 

92 Will Government Secretaries leam the value of 
docum entation ? 

Therefore 1 say, althouah Profe'^sor Neelamegh’an thinks 
he has brought down some of the industries to accept docu- 
mentation and some of tlie universities where research is 
going on to accejit documentation, I do not know if he 
has ever attempted any (lovernment to ar'cept it (Laugh- 
tci). Whether he will succeed or at least his successor 
will succeed, 1 do not knovi (Reii'^w’ed laughter). However, 
1 remember one tortunate case. One of the senior officers of 
tire Home Ministry of the Government of India came to 
DRTt' along with oi.s librarian and a'<ked for advice about 
the organi‘'ii,tiou of Documentation for iii.s Ministry. This 
was a volunt,ary r('f|nest They spent about a wwk witli 
me and got some ideas. However, I learnt later that the 
Government refused his request to sanction the post of a 
Documentalist on a higher scale of salary than the current 
one as documentation requires -i person with a higher 
intellectual ability. 



CHAPTER ,e 
TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY 

1 Ancient Practice 

According to Indian tradition, after the Conspectus we 
have a chapter on Terminology (PcH^bhmha). The termi- 
nology chapter usually begins with Undefined or Assumed 
Terms, and gradually builds up the defined technical terms 
used in the text. This is an excellent practice to prevent 
refracton of ideas in the minds of readers. 

2 Absence of Homonyms and Synonyms 

The Technical Terminology avoids homonyms and 
synonyms. This prevents any possible distraction of the 
readers, while reading the text. Unfortunately, in the 
modern writings on our subject, this wholesome practice 
is not followed. 

SRR . — Can you tell me two different senses in which 
the term ‘Order’ is used by many writers on library 
science? (Silence for a/few minutes), (^an nobody recall 
the different meanings? 

A Voice. — “Sequence”, is one meaning. 

Another Voice . — “The degree of remove of a sub-class 
from the original class”, is another meaning. 

SRR . — Very good. 

A third voice . — They use the word ‘term’ to denote 
either the “name of an idea” or the “number respresenting 
the idea”. This is confusing. 

SRR. — Excellent. We mu.st avoid all such homonyms 
and synonyms. This is something which several writ.* rs in 
our subject have yet to learn. 

S My Practice 

I follow our good tradition. I generally put at the very 
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beginning in a book or in a paper, a chapter or a section 
on Terminology. Here, I introduce technical terms and 
dohnc them carefully.* I also avoid homonyms and syno- 
nyms among them. This is not liked by many librarians. 

4 Allergy in Some Librarians 

• 

Unfortunately, sdhft librarians are allergic to technical 
terminology. They, even express contempt for it. In review- 
ing one of my books, a librarian referred to my precisely 
defined terminology as “Abracadabra”. He does not evi- 
dently know that most scientific treatises use only defined 
technical terminology. According to another librarian, 1 
make my book*! unreadable by the use of defined technical 
terminology. He wants that common words sliould*b^ used. 
He claims that the undertones and overtones of a common 
word have a charm of their own. He says that the words 
in a piece of “good writing” should have such undertones 
and overtones. He cloes realise how much thest* will prevent 
tlie correct communication of ideas. 

SRR . — 1 should like to know how many of you agree 
with me. Nobody? Those who agree with me, please hands 
up .\jit, jilease count. 

Ajit. — It IS quite a large number. 

SRR . — Politicians indulge in using conunon words 
with overtones and underttmes. They do so deliberately. 
For. they do not want to b. precise so that they can ex- 
plain away their words, if they land themselves later in a' 
difficult position. I ask you: Are librarians to write and 
talk like jioliticians? 

Voices . — No, no. We are scientists and not politicians. 
We must have precise terminology. 

SRR . — 1 am glad that you, the younger generation of 
librarians, have begun to value the use of defined technical 
terminology. 
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5 Shera’s Testimony 

1 renu'inbor one experience. In 1964, 1 was conducting 
a. Seminar on “Colon Cla»ssificatioii‘’ at the Kutgers Uni- 
verpity in* the Uniled States. During, that Seminar, Dr 
Jesse H Shera said, “Our people complain that Ranga- 
ualhaji uses pedantic language. Hj“ never does it. He 
defines every vord he use.s and we have to cooperate with 
him and understand the words corripctly”. Mr Bennett (an 
American librarian attending my speech) knows what a 
sharp tongue Dr Shera has. Shera continued, “If the 
American librarians are going to feed themselves only with 
the Library journal, tto(‘ unto the library jwofession;’’ 
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HAVOC BY AN TJNDEriNEl) TECHNICAL TERM 
‘DOCUMENT* 

1 Indian Standards lustitutioa . 

The following aoeljupt of tlie fate of the first proposal 
to have a National Documentation Centre in India illus- 
trates the risk of*iiot using or understanding defined tech- 
nical terms In 1947, immediately after our Independence, 
t>ur Government appointed a Sfandai’ds Body --the 181 
(Indian StaJidaixK Ins(ituaun). Dr Lai ^'ennaJ) was ap- 
pointed as its first Director, lie was not sure where to 
begin. He came to me one day. 

Lai Veunai’ - We liave appointed an E.vecutive Com- 
mittee. We want some Committee which will take up some 
kind of Standard. Can you form a Committee for your 
subject? 

8RR. — With great pKaMiii' \\itoe\<'i i>. going to ask 
us Librarians like that! 

2 Documentation Committee 

Our Committee was the first in the Indian tjtandards 
Institution. We cal.jd it Documentation Conmiittee. There 
was no superior body to which it could lie attached. So 
even today, the Documentation Committee is directly at- 
tac'hed to the E\ecutivo Coimnittec. 

3 Promotion of Indian Documentation Centre 

31 Stimulus krom Internatk'NAl Bodirs 

In 1946, the ISO (International Standards Organisa- 
tion) became the successor to the pre-war ISA (Interna- 
tional Standards Association). This was the result of the 
action of the United Nations Standards Coordinating Com- 
mittee. In November 1946, tlie ISO w'as requested by 
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the F I D (= International Federation for Documentation) 
to stimulate the formation of a national documentation 
coimnittee in each country. On 22 May 1947, the ISO sent 
a communication on this point to tlie I S I. About the same 
time, the FID wrote to me a letter on the same subject. 

32 Action by the Indian STANDMa)& Institution 

The I S I referred to its Documentation Committee the 
communication from the ISO. As Chairman, I prepared 
a memorandum for consideration by the Documentation 
Committee. It suggested 

1 Formation of an Indian National Documentation 
Committee; 

2 Sponsoring of the same by the ISI in the first 
instance; and 

3 Its ultimate relation with a library of national status. 
The Documentation Conmiittee of I S 1 approved this 

Memorandum. On 29 October 1947, this memorandum was 
communicated to the Ministry of Education of the Gov- 
ernment of India by th^ ISI. It aNo expressed its willing- 
ness to be the spoiisoi of the pioposed National Documen- 
tation Committee, in the fiist instance. 

As usual tlie Mmistiy of Education aiijiointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the proposal. 

4 ‘Docament’ Mistaken for a ‘Historical Document’ 

One of the members of the Committee was a very good 
friend of mine. At tliat time, lie was the Director of Ar- 
chives and Secretary of the Historical Records Commission. 
He wrote a slashing note, against my proposal. 

Archivist. — All documents are looked after by the His- 
torial Records Coirmiission. What business has the library 
profession to come in here? 

1 too gave a slash back. 
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SRR. — Documentation deals not only with historical 
documents, but also mathematical documents, physics 
documents, engineeriiig documents, etc. Is the Historical 
Records Coimnission competent to deal with all these 
documents? 

Naturally there no reply. There was thus a stal<i- 
niate. The Government was on the other side, because it 
did not ask for any action or expenditure (Laughter), It 
did not allow anything to move forward. That was all 
o\'er. The subject had to be started again as described in 
hce J12 to 323 . 

5 Similar Experience at the International Level 

Within a few months thei'cafter, at the invitation of 
tlie FID (= International Federation for Documentation), 

1 went to The Hague. When I went there, the then Pre- 
sident of the FID was Le Aleistre. It was the first tune 
that w(* met. The first quc.stion he put to me was this. 

Le Aleistre. — Is documentation accc])ted in your coun- 
try? 

What could’ 1 say.'' I did not say aiij thine hccairse I 
did not want to tell an untruth, nor to make an absurd 
confession about oui country. So I was hesitant. 

Le Meistie.- J ask you this question, because people 
are questioning the compett.ice of the FID to do docu- 
mentation work. The archivists of a few countries have 
sent us protest letters. 

This made me feel that 1 was in good company. And 
then I let the cat out of the bag, 1 told liim all that 1 
have described a few minut"*- ago, and added that I had ^ 
written a strong Minute against the contention of our own 
Archivist. 

I^e Meistre. — Have you got a coi)y of the .Mimitei 

SRR. --Yes, I have it in my bag. 
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He took it from me and had it published in several 
media in Europe. Such has been the struggle of our profes- 
sion. even as late as 1948. in spite of its being backed by 
an international organisation, half a century old. 

G Trouble Due to Not Defining the Tenn ‘Document’ 

f 

' We must be very cautious. Wfe 'must define tiie term 
‘Documentation’ carefully. The confi^sion. as you saw, 
catne out of the term ‘Document’. The term ‘Document’ 
was brought into its current use* in our profession by the 
French in the 1930’s. 

7 Definition of ‘Document’ 

What is a document? A document is a graphic iccoid 
ol sojiic itlca 01 ’ some pheJiomenon. made in words or in 
lectures. \ document can be one of four kinds; — 

1 Micro documcMit. — A book of nor)nal si/se, dealing 
with a large expanse of siilijecl. or a \oluine of a fieriodical; 

2 \Iicio document. -A document such as a paper in 
a periodical oi’ its reiirint, or a sliort extract from a book, 
usually dealing with a subject of small exti'iision but of 
deep intension; 

3 Neo document. -This has come into existence dur- 
ing the last few decade.^. 

hUK. — A j)aper by my fiiend (lancsit Bhattachahyya 
for your laslic Seminar refers to this. 1 hope you have 
.seen the volume of papeis. Have any of you read the titles 
of the iiapers at least? (Turning to Ajit). Probably tliey 
could not find time for it (Laughter), because you had 
so often to eat and so much to travel within the City. How 
can you find time to read even the titles of the papers 
expected to be considered at the Conference! (Laughter). 
( Janesh lias dealt in his jiaper with Standards Specifica- 
tions, Plans. Data. etc. They are less than micro docu- 
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iiH'iitfs. Ho calls them “Ultra-micro documents". I call them 
“Xeo documente." 

4 Meta document . — A document produced by an 
instrument, (riving a picture of either a natural or social 
phenomenon, totally nnmediated by the human brain. 

SRR. — Have any you seen such a document? ('aw 
anybody here tell me an example of a Meta document.-' 
\obody? 

A ^'oice. -Aurora. 

SRR.- ‘‘Auroia" is a phenomenon. It is not a docu- 
ment. But the photo<!,r;i]ih of Vurora is a document. Do 
vou mean that'' 

\ oicc. — Yes. Sir. 

SRR. — 1 am happy to know that you uie awaie of such 
Meta documenf" Have any one of you 'Cen a .Nfeta docu- 
ment of a social iihenomenon''' I don’t think so. 

The last two kinds uls<> belona' to the catefjory of 
Micro documents. 
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WHAT OF DOCUMENTATION 
t Two Sp^iaUsed Activities 

,What is documentatioii? The te.rm ‘Documentation’ is 
a generic term used to denote twd activities; 

11 Documentation Work 

Tt corresponds to our old cataloguing work. Nowadays, 
on account of the present day importance of researcli, when 
we say documentation list, we di.slinguish it from the 
tenn ‘Bibliographical list’ prcxiously in use. A Bibliography 
is a catalogue of more of w'hole books than of papens. But, 
H documentation li.st places emphasis on micro document' 
— particularly on na‘-cent micro documents — and on 
sixccialist readers. That is a docunif'ntation list. Pre])aring 
a documentation list is jjart of documentation. The list 
may consist merely of entries describing the docuuK'nts oi 
to each entry may be appended either an annotation or 
an abstract. The abstract may be merely indicative oi 
informative. 

12 Documentation Servicp 

In its restricted sense it is a new tenn used to denote 
reference service, when the emphasis is on service of micro 
documents — ]jarticularlv of nascent micro documents -- 
and on specialist reader^. I’lius, docmiK'iitation service is 
only reference service of an intensi\(‘ nature. Reciprocally, 
reference service may be taken to be only documentation 
.service of a less inten.sive natnn'. To avoid multiplication 
of terms, we shall hereafter use Hie t('rm ‘Documentation 
Service’ only, in the general sense of Reference Service, 
leaving it to be inferred, from the context, whether it is 
used in the restricted sense or in the unrestriced sense. 
These are the two and only two parts of Documentation, 
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Z Reprogn^hy Mistaken for Documentation Work 

I^nfortunately, before we established oiuwlves as docu- 
mentalists we were carried off our feet. Photocfraphcrs come, 
microfilm makera come, reprographers come. And each of 
them say. “Documentation is. reprography" etc. Persons 
producing rpprograi>h^call them.selves Documentalists.'Or- 
tainly I know of one such person confusing tlie mind of 
research organisations. Even some hbraiians accept this 
claim of such technicians. When they sit on Selection C'om- 
mittees, they recommend a reprograiiJmr lo the post of a 
documentalist. They even legard training m reprography 
as a necessary part oJ .m (unise for documentalist'^. Is it not 
the job of the technician to take photographs of macro 
or micro sizes? But, among .>'Ome persons calling themselves 
as documentalist'', there appears to be a joy in doing some 
work which is not thei)'-'! 1 always tell (iu'ni. “You appoint 
a technician and a'-k him to make reprographs. In this 
work, the lole of a document ali'^t i'^ onlv to do liaison 
work between tiie technician ami the leadc"’. If a reader 
want'' a particular document to be owned by him. either 
in this size or that size, wo call the technician and ask him 
to pioduce it. and then given it to the reader. That is all 
a documentalist ha.-' to do in re progtaphy. If you become 
a technician m leprograiihv yon cease to be a doeumonta- 
list. Yon cannot find time or competence to do both the 
technician ’.s work and the docuint ntahsfc’'< work in full 
satisfaction." 

3 Translation Mistaken for Documentation Work 

Another factor of which some 'locumentalists are over- 
fond is the supiily of tran 'iMons. No doubt they should 
do so. But they believe that they themselves should 
do the translation lo reaidei*: And they even say, “A li- 
brarian should know many languages. He .should be able 
to translate documents on any .subject from any language 
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into any odier language 1 am putting it in a rathoi ex- 
ajq^erated fonn 

4 bidlan Institute of Science * A Concrete Example 

In the year 1924. when I inyseli became the fiist li- 
brarjan of the ITnivei sity of Mailras^ there was an adver- 
ti^ment for the hbranan'g post m the* Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore They advertised "Wanted a librarian 
for the Indian Institute of Seienee Knowledge of at least 
four Euiopean languages is essential Some knowledge of 
library technique is desiiabk (Ijdughtei) And one of my 
foiinei colleagues m the I’lesideiuy C^olkge Madra', was 
an Assistant Piofes<;or ot ‘^evelal language«- — Latin, Gei- 
man Fiench ele He applied and lie got seleeted After he 
loined his now post he found tint ^elv few people wanted 
translation because ih(ie wa^ vei\ litMe woik done One 
day he came all the wav to Madias and a^ked me "Can 
vou give me one small \oung bbi''uan to come Snd help 
mci'' Such was the idea in those da-^s 

5 Persistence of Wrong Notion 

r 

Unfoitunately a wrong notion pir-ists tenaeiouslv even 
as a wrong tiadition doe« \ow ula\'' some libiaiians ask 
while inteiviewing eandidaUs ' TL « many languages do 
\ou know? 1 do not want to qtniiel with (he membeis 
fuefore the candidates Vfte? tin laiididates go away 1 ask 
them 

SRR- WItv do ^ou want luin to 1 1 ow so inanj lan- 
guages? 

V Mombei — To do iianslt'ioii 

'^RR - -Has he not got enough woik to do in the libran ? 
if a translation is wanted atrpoint a translator 

6 Fringe of Documentation Work 

Reprography and tiau'-lation 1 call “Fringes’' of our 
field of work Here we ha\e to do only liaison work not 
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the actual work. 1 do not know how many of you agree 
with this. I want to know how the young generation of 
librarians think about it. How many of you would like to 
become documentalists in the sense of a photographer? 
Anybody? Nobody I Don’t he «iliy if you feel like that. 

Turning to the Chgi^man. “I hope they are all speakhig 
the truth.” 

How many of you would like to become translators 
in the name of a doeuinentalist^ Nob(*dy? Are you 
sure? Well, keep to that resolution. Remember that there 
IS a dangerous fa'seination in man to do and to talk about 
other people’s work and neglect his own legitimate W'ork. 
Beware i)f this dangerous fa‘seina1ion. It i^ like the fasci- 
nation of the precipice! 

7 A Question from the Audience 

A Voice. — How can one do d(>cnmentation service with- 
out knowing several langnageo’ 

SRR. -How many languages are you going to learn to 
provide documentation service^ 

A Voice. — What do your mean l)y sev('ral languages? 

‘^RR.- 7'herp is no limit to that. 

A Voice.- Wliat i (lie limit von put? 

SRR. — Can you learn all the languages? 1 put the 
limit: Know one language v dl. .Aiul then try to learn to 
‘ read the backs of book.s" in some other languages pro- 
virled the script is known to von You know what is meant 
by “I'eadmg the backs” and title pages, and to translate 
them into your own language. This does not require a 
course in German, Italian, French, etc. \ny librarian who 
has got a head on his shoulder . can learn this in a few days. 

8 Seeming the Service of a Translator 

A Reader. — I want this particular article. Since you 
ha^'e already given the title page, etc, you can read the 
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book. Because you have given a class number, etc. you * 
know what tlie subject is about. 1 do not know Gennan. 
But I want a translation of it. Can you translate it for me? 

Librarian. — Please give me some time. I shall get it 
translated by a gentleman who can translate from Gennan 
41 English. 

Reader. — Are there such people? 

Librarian. — There are people tiho van translate from 
German. I have with me the names of a panel of such 
persons. But I cannot give it to any of thaso persons. 1 
must find out from them a person familiar with your sub- 
ject. Otherwise you can imagine how monstrous the trans- 
lation would become. 

Ajit. — Wo have paid the penalty for it. 

SRR. — Everybody would have paid the penalty for it 
if he had attempted to do it. 

91 Limit to the Documentalist’s Knowiedge of Language 

So, do not tliink that I am saying, “Shut out languages." 

1 thought that as librarians you would have all known 
about it. You must know enough to read the title page 
and then if you have some experience — you cannot learn 
it in one day. you cannot learn it in the school — if yoti 
have been a libraiian for some time ^^orking under some- 
body, if you are interested, you can glance through some 
of the«e books; then you learn a little more of translation, 
so that you can pick out jioii.ts for cross reference, and so 
on. You need not take a course in German for that. 1 do 
not know nhelher you are satisfie<l with this answer. If you 
have any more questions, please ask. . . . Nothing more? 
You teem to have some doubt; your face shows it (Laugh- 
tei ). No? I am glad. Do not imagine that you will be- 
come a great documentalist by becoming a great translator. 
No. not at all. 
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CHAPTER h 

STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF DOCUMENTATION 
SERVICE 

1 Stage 1 : Primitive Documentation Service 

In the earliest stage when there wore only a few d*>eu- 
incnts to be served out, and fewer scholars to be served, 
documentation sesvice merely consi.stcd of ])ieking out and 
giving to a scholar anj' document mentioned by him. This 
may !'(* denoted by the term ‘Primitive Documentation 
Service'. For this jniinilive form, it was not necessary 
(ither to know ihc' contents of llie different documents, or 
to kiun\ the Acid of .specialisation or of the standard of 
the lesJlecti^'e readers. An ordinary literate -- even an ex- 
peiienctd senii-liit'rate woidd have pro\'f>d suftlcient. 

2 Stage ? : Ready Reference Service 

Tn 1876, .Melvil Dewey, the creator of tlie modern li- 
braiv jaofession ancl the inventor of many of the modern 
library techniques, iulerpieted the inilioi.ym ‘ALA’, de- 
noting the American Library Association, to mean “Ask 
Library .\n;\dhing.’' This was indeial a stroke of genius. 
But. this was first interpreted to imply to give only sucli 
mformation to a readei as could be easily found out from 
an approjiriate Ready Refnence Book, such as Calendar, 
Cyclopaedia. Dictionary. Di'cctoiy^ or Year Book. This may 
be denoted by the term “Read.v Reference St'n’ice.’’ Tn this 
form of documentation service, the docunienfalist was 
called Ready Reference Libraiian. His lange of knowledge 
could be limited to that of Readj Reference Books. This 
species of documentation si*r\ice is still continning along 
with the later species and it is but jnoiier that this should 
continue to be practiserl. 

3 Stage 3 : Floor^Dnty 

Some decades later, the Public Tjibrary System deve- 
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loped the practice of putting one ineniher of tlie library 
staff in tlie stack-room. His fluty was to help each reader 
— most of the readers were only generalist readers — in 
the choice ef the hook — 'a whole book.- — on the subject 
of interest to him at the moment. In choosing it. he had 
to .«t'e that its contents, its expositky.i, and its style of ex- 
pression. were all within the capacity of the reader. This 
may be denoted by the term ‘Floor-Duty'. In this fonn. 
the doeumentalist was called “Librarian on Floor-Duty. " 
His range of knowledge could be linntr<l to the books of 
an ordinary kind, without too much of specialisation. A 
single person was often snffieient to serve all the readers. 
This sjiecies of documentation service is still continuing 
along w'ith the later species and it is but pioper that this 
should continue to be practis(*d in every generalist lilwarv 

be it Public or Academic 

4 Stage 4 : IXHig Bange Reference Service: Specialised 

Documentation Sendee 

When I A\as stmtvin^ the working of the British labrary 
.System in 1924-25, I saw botJi R('adv Reference Service, 
and Floor-Du(> Work, in lull steam in public libi*aries. 
But soinehoAv, 1 felt these to be insufficient. Rut it was 
only a \'agm‘ h'eling One daj’ this feeling was given a 
conen'te shape, on hearing Prof Fi O Richardson of US.\, 
about the new system of “Research Consultants” being 
ili'm introduced in the library of Congres.s, In 1928, T 
began in the Madras Cniversity Librarj', intensive service 
to specialist readers, who were then very few in number. 
By 1930 it was flcveloped to a full measure, wdth the help 
of five full-time member? of the staff a.ssigned to this 
work I then called it “Long Range Reference Service. ' 
For it lequired mueh more time than Ready Reference 
.'-if-ndee and a search through quite a long range of micro 
doeunients Today, this species of documentation service 
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is defined as ‘‘Service with emphasis on nascent micro-docu- 
ments and on specialist readers.” The term “Specialised 
Documeutatiou Service” may be used instead of the term 
“Long Range Reference Service.” This fourth species of 
documentation sei vico is now b.eing ^’alued by all research 
institutions- acadeyiic, industrial, conunorcial houses.— 
and even by some depai tnKmts of (lovornments. Hereafter, 
this species ol do« union tation seivice is likely to be given 
moie wulely tlian betore. It must be mi. in order to meet 
the soc‘ial lu'cds of today eharaeterised by Jimh population 
l>ressure. 

5 Stage 5 : Help Towaj:<d8 SeU-Realiaatioii 

'Inhere is yet another stage to be reaclu'd by documen- 
tation siTvice. In that stage, documentation service will 
go beyond s('r\mg generalist readers w'ith books for ordinary 
kind of information and for leisui e-tinie entertainment. It 
Mill go be>ond serving the generahst readers with litera- 
ture. biographi<‘h, and other works of an elevating kind, 
capable of sublimating the lower emotions into higher ones. 
It will also go beyond feeding the intellect of spcciahsts 
even of the most s(‘\ere kind. What then will be the pur- 
))ose of document? ion service in Stage 5? The jiurpofie 
will be to: 

1 Make an lionest am’ fair atteinjit to stimulate in- 
tuition ; 

2 Activate the unexpressed cra\ing for mystic experi- 
ence and self-realisation: and 

3 Release the “Inner-man” so as to transcend the 
bondage of time and space, and to help the realisation of 
the “One-n&ss of ail things ’ m spite of the intellect dif-» 
ferentiating all things to the point of atomisation, and 
thereby help i caching towards a Stage of Bliss. 

This kind of documentation service cannot be given to 
(‘Very reader; nor can it be given by every documentalist. 
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It cau be given only by a documentalist that can sense the 
ripeness of the reader for it. He can be an adept in sensing 
this, only if he himself has had, at least in certain inoraents, 
an experience of the flavour and quality of mystic experi- 
ence. At the present stage, the number of persons either 
capable of taking this form of docnpientation service, or 
of sensing the readers’ ea]>abihty for receiving it and giving 
it to them is indeed very few. But, there are at least some 
readers struggling to pass beyond sensory and intellectual 
exi)erience, and to get at least momentary glimpses of 
Holistic experience. 

6 India’s Responsibility 

In the large sociological experiment being conducted by 
nature through centuries, the West is «-aid to haA’O “burnt 
the witches.’’ This action a])peai’S to have resulti'd, unin- 
tentionally though it miglit have been, in (‘ithor tlje liquida- 
tion of persons with self-realisation or in driving them 
“underground’’ — leading a life escaping detection. But, as 
it to M^rve the ]iurpo(^ of a “control" in the sociological 
experiment, the self-realised persons ot India still continue 
to be free anrl even revered. Of late a few jieisons from 
the “e.xhausted’’ West also .seek to have the benefit of 
spending at lea'st some time in the “Piesence” of a self-real- 
ised Indian. For example, some of those sought an oppor- 
tunity to spend some time in the “presence” of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi of Thiruvannamalai in South India, when I wa^! 
I^niversitv Librarian in Madra‘«. I have had first hand ac- 
count of the “Exiicrience” oi some of such visitors from 
the West. 

‘ 1 Wish 

The few' Documentalists needed for the full play of the 
fifth stage of documentation .service will have to come from 
among these self-reali&etl persons. Their service cannot lx* 
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.hired. They cannot be pressed into service by us intellec- 
tuals, They will do their work spontaneously, at the right 
tune, with the right readers. When they do volunteer to 
do this form of service in a Library they should be ac- 
cepted with all humility. To say this does not mean that 
the oi'dinary members .of tlie library profession have ao- 
thiiig to do with the niatter. On the other hand, there is 
at least something ^mall that they sliould do. Just as li- 
Irraries are now acquiring documents for specialists, they 
should also acquire documents with a mystic flavour. They 
will be lai’gely in the torin of biographies, travel books, 
sacred books, and poems of unusual mystic oiigin and 
(juality. But thi.s is not enough. The “Cold printed viords" 
of a document will generally screen away the mystic cle- 
ment. Therefore, the “Cold jirinted words’’ of such a docu- 
ment should be (lowered with tin jiei'sonality of a docu- 
•nentalist, if they have to reveal the mystic elements even 
to the readers having some craving for it. This means that 
then' should lie among the docuinentalists, some one, who 
has just a touch of mystic element in him. His work with 
the readers should not have even a remote element of com- 
pulsion. It is difEcult to describe in words anything more. 
But the documental’ ts with a touch of mystic element 
will know how best to give the fifth species of documenta- 
tion service. Perhaps, India has more opportunity than 
any other country to give tliis .species ot documentation 
sei’vice. My wish is that India should fulfil this duty, in 
helping humanity to reach a higher level of life. 

8 Social Benefit of Stage 5 of Documentation Service 

In addition to helping isolaied individuals towards their 
self-realisation. Stage S of documentation service will 
also lead society gradually towards an amicable co-exis- 
tence — intra-national coexistence as well as inter-national 
coexistence. At preserrt, it is tlie low'or emotions that create 
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tension and lead to civil war or international war. By tho' 
slow expansioji and success of Stage S of documenta- 
tion service, those lower emotions will be sublimated into 
higher emotions, revealing the One-ness of Man in all 
Jmmanity. It is not clahned tliat this will happen within 
a predictable period. All that is lacant is that this form 
of service should lie one of th<‘ ideals to be remembered 
and approximated to. The ultmiatc fulfilment of library 
seiwice will be in the measure of tlie degree of appi’oxima- 
tion to this ideal thouah it may be desciibed by some a'' 
an TTlopian Ideal. 
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‘WHY’ OF DOCUMEMTA’nON: SOCIAL NECESSITY 

1 Sodal Economy 

Wo now j)ass on to the ‘Why’ of docunieutation. In this 
Chapter, we use the term ‘Documentation Service’ as k> i9 
in its stage 4 (See Sec*h4). Yesterday. F got from Profes- 
sor Neelameghan a copy of the Indian Express containing 
a report of the speech of Dr Mukherjee — the President 
of laslie. Dr Miikherjce has answered the question. He 
has answered it not as a documentalist, init as a specialist 
needing documentation service. F hope you I’emember his 
Avords. 1 need not repeat them. A specialist wants docu- 
mentation service — aiid therefore documentation — be- 
cause the amount of literature ])rodiiced is so great that 
he cannot afford to wade through evciy document — 
particularly micro document- -to find out which is more 
aiiprojiriate to him at the moment. Is it not so? This 
is a social necessity. It is necessary to »ecur(> social eco- 
nomy. 

2 Rise in the Standard of life 

Totlay. for various reasons, our standard of life has gone 
up enormously. When 1 was a child, till F went to the Uni- 
versity — mind you, here F make a confession — I used to 
wear only a towel which would begin at the waist and end 
at the knees. That v\as all. Perhaps you will now call it 
“Gandhian apparel." But it was widely prevalent in iny 
younger days. When 1 visited Ceylon in 1950, F found that 
even in that late year mo.st Thijversity graduate.s were 
wearing only Gandhian appe’ l. You young iKHiple cannot^ 
believe this. But now, wdthin ten days of his coming into 
this world, my grandchild had to be given four coats. Now- 
adays, even a table must be clothed. The dog must have 
a clothing, and so the horse, and even the cow; is it not 
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SO? So, our standard of life — whether you like it or not 
— has gone up. 

S Democracy and Standard of life 

Secondly, the number of persons whw want to come to 
higher standards of life, is- increasing every day. It is going 
to increase for ever. We are in an .age of democracy. You 
cannot have one standard for that man and quite another 
for this man. A little bit of arithmetic will show you what 
the effect of this is on the quality of coimiioditios we must 
produce. Tremendous. I leave the calculation to you. I 
guess that we now want a thousand times more of each 
commodity — whether it is clothes, building, or whatever 
it is — than what was sufficient about a century ago. 

How are you going to get them? You cannot got them 
unless you supplement natural commodities by artificial 
ones. Even for food, we have to depend upon artificial 
commodities. 

4 ''Meals for MiUions” 

As Indians, you might have heard of the organisation 
known as “Meals for Millions”. Have you? What about 
it? The Government of India i*? running the “Meals for 
Millions’ with it.s headquarters in Delhi. I had been to 
that organisation and observed its work. It is now serving 
throughout India. Actually we have to bring into use 
raw materials not directlj' consumable ami ask the tech- 
nologist to make them consumable. If a raw material is 
poisonous, the technologist should remove the poisonous 
principle from it and make the material consumable. 

5 Burma Bean Anecdote 

I remembei- even now an experience of mine, with a 
shudder. In 1938-39, 1 came to Bangalore for some purpose. 
At that time there were a large number of deaths in some 
hotels of T'amil Nadu. (In investigation the Government 
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•discovered that it was due to what was called the “Burma 
beansJ’ When tiie Burma beans were examined, a poiso- 
nous principle was found in them. So, immediately the 
Government prohibited the use of Burma bean#. When I 
came to Bangalore there was a biochemist who was a 
friend of mine. He aslsejl me to hav(' a meal with him In 
his house. When 1 went to his house, he gave me a first 
class dish for eating* — I do not know the all-India name 
for it; in Tamil, we call it “Vadai,” a salty circular cake 
with a hole in the centre. (Ajit . — It is called V'ada every- 
where). Very good. My host supplied me with vadas; it 
was very crisp, very tasty, \ery nice. I ate it even more 
than 1 could. 1 was enjoying it. “Do you like it?’’ his wife 
asked me. “Yes,” I said. Bhc said. “It is made of Burma 
beans” (Laughter). I immediately felt that I was dying 
(Laughter). Then her husband assured me that I would not 
die and that as a biochemist he had removed all the 
poisonous principle from the Burma beaus. 

G Food Research Laboratory 

After our Independence, on jiccount of insufficiency of 
natural food materials, that very biochemist was chosen by 
Pandit Nehru to head a Food Technological Laboratory, 
established m Mysore. Is there any representative of that 
Institute here? Saiigaraeswaran is here. What about the 
other officer, Dastur? Sungameswara)i may not know this 
story. Let me tell him. He may go and tell his people 
about it. 

7 Nehru Heckled 

Perhaps, it was in the year 1950 that the Food Labo- 
ratory was started. There was at that time a Parliamen- 
tarian whose business was always to oppose the Govern- 
ment, and particularly to heckle Nehru, because Nehru 
was a towerijis: personality. He said, “Nehru having taken 
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science in Cambridge in his youger days, is mad after- 
science; he is spending crores of rupees on laboratories, and 
the latest madness is establishing a Food Technological 
Laboratory. Can we make food in a laboratory?” (Laugh- 
ter). That was the question. But, Nehru was too clever 
for these people. He did not answer^this in the Parliament, 
because he took it to be a question arising out of scepti- 
cism and ignorance. 

8 Nehru’s Re{»ly-iii*Actton 

A few days later, Nehru invited for a Dinner a few 
Members of the Parliament including that gentleman. The 
rice was unusually nice. You call it Delira Dun rice in the 
North. Is it not so? But this was better than the Dehra 
Dun rice, for the reason that all the grains were exactly 
of the same length and exactly of the same thickness. It 
was a sight to see a heap of nee in w’hich every grain was 
exactly like every other. They all had a good dinner and 
then the table vvas turned against Pandit Ne];>ru again! 
The Opposition Member asked: “Sir, ih such a fine Dehra 
Dun rice reserved only for the Prime Minister? (Laugh- 
ter). Why is it not gi/eu to us?’’ Then Nehru said, “This 
is not Dehra Dun rice. This is rice prepared in Mysore by 
the Food Research Laboratory.” This is a fact, I was in 
Delhi at that time. I got this information first hand, be- 
cause one of his Secretaries knew me very well and ho 
told me all this. 

9 Other Artificial Commodities 

So what I am saying is, that we have now to produce 
all kinds of artificial commodities. Take building materials 
as another example. How many houses are being built 
now? Can you manage witli the old natural buildiirg 
materials? What are the building materials now being 
used? Lime stone, powdered with coarse sand, then some 
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thin steel rods put into it. and the whole thing is called 
Reinforced concrete. Many buildings are now being built 
with reinforced concrete. Well, you can easily multiply 
examples. So it is necessary — it is a social necessity now 
— that technology should produce, consumable commodities 
out of natural material;?,not directly consumable. This ha^ 
become an absolute social necessity. Therefore what are 
we to do? We have* not only to step up research in our 
own country, but also use the results of research done in 
other countries. 
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Table 4: Sale Proceeds and Research Fund in II 8 A 


SN 

Subject j 

* 1 

Percentage of sale proceeds 
set apart for research 

1 

Instrument and precision products 

3 34 

2 ' 

Electrical machinery and equipment 

t 2 80 

3 

Printing trade 

■ 2 55 

4 

Miscellaneous 

2 25 

5 

Tiansport equipment 

• 2 04 

6 

Chemical products 

1 83 

7 

Non-electncal machinery 

1 67 

8 

Apparel 

1 65 

9 

Fabricated metal products 

1 64 

10 

Rubber products 

1 36 

11 

Food and beverages 

1 15 

12 

Stone and ceramic products 

1 11 

13 

Textile products 

0 95 

14 

Petroleum and coal products 

0 74 

15 

Paper and allied products 

0 72 

16 

Primary metal industry 

0 64 

17 

lumber and wood products 

0 57 

18 

Furniture and httings 

0 50 

19 

Leather and its products 

0 44 ^ 


3 Elimination of Time Lag Between a Discovery and Its 
Application 

Another important thing that is happening on account 
of the faoeial demand is that any rliscovcry made by a man 
of genius has to be brought into actual use immediately 
I now refer to Table S giyen below 

Table 5: Acceleration of Exploitation of New Ideas 


Year of 


SN 

Subject 

j Discovery of 
principle 

Practical 
application j 

N of 
years 

1 

Photography 

1727 

1839 

112 

2 

Telephone 

1823 

1876 

53 

3 

Atomic power release 

1932 

1945 

13 

4 

Transistor 

1940 

1948 

8 

5 

Laser 

1958 

1960 

2 
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It took about 112 years for photography to be brought 
into wide use after its discovery. Now, Laser discovered 
only in 1958, is already very much in use. Even children 
talk about Laser now. You see the quickness V^ith which 

we are now putting all new ideas into use. 

♦ 

4 Loss Due to Absence *of Documentation 

What is more significant is the amount of money being 
wasted by the industry, by the government, and by the 
research worker, as a result of not having documentation 
service. Table 6 is devoted to this. See how much money has 
been lost on account of not having documentation service. 


Table 6: Loss in Research Potential 


SN 1 ' Loss 


Field of research | Country ^ 


1 Rs 216,000,000 

2 Rs 15,000,000 

3 Rs 18,700,000 


Science in general UK 

riectronics USA 

riectronic translation USA 

equipment 


5 Shift of Research From Pure to Applied Sciences 

Table 7 given below, reveals another modern trend. 

Table 7: Major Ideas Created in Different Subjects During 
Different Periods 


Colon 

Class 

tt 1 

Main subject 

Number of major new ideas and 

1 subjects created during the period 

Number 

f 1 

I 

' 1451-1700 1 

I 

1701-1900 

1901-1950 

B 

Mathematics 

9 

24 

21 

C 

Physics 

3 

21 

68 

D 

Engineering 

1 

23 

46 

E 

Chemistry 

0 

36 

80 

F 

Teehnology 

0 

21 

70 

G 

Biology 

2 

4 

8 

H 

Geology 

1 

16 

8 

1 

Botany 

1 

7 

4 
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Colon 

Class 

Number 


Main subject 


Number of major new ideas and 
subjects created daring the period 

1451-1700 j 1701-1900 1901-1950 


J Agriculture 

K ‘ Zoology 

L Medicine 


•0 

0 

4 



2 

4 

80 


Total 21 ' 180 391 


This table shows the shift of emphasis in research from 
pure to applied sciences. It shows how the modern social 
well-being depends increasingly on technology and on the 
research needed for it. 

G Many Implications of the Tables 

The data for the tables used in this talk were col- 
lected by Prof Neelameghan. After lie gave these data to 
me, a number of ideas began to simmer in my mind — 
sociological, technological, political, educational, ^nd so on. 
But 1 am concerned only with documentation ideas now. 
Please go through these table® carefully (copies already 
distributed to the audience). 
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RESEARCH AS CHURN AND DOCUMENTATION AS A 
STEADYING TOOL 

I Appreciation of Documentation by a Modem Industry: An 
Example 

II Rkseakch in Titanium 

I had a personal cxiierience in USA. That wa«! in 1950. 
Til that year, USA had In'guii to take from our country, 
the earth found in Kerala, out of which Titanium could 
be extracted. We did not know the use for it. But they 
were curious to know it. After finding that something use- 
ful can be got out of the ore, they took it away in large 
ship-loads. When I was in New York, a certain Nickel 
Company had taken all this Titanium eartli. By the time 
I went there, there were many research workers just ex- 
perimenting what all commodities could he got mit of it. 
.\t that lime ]Mrs L<‘a Bohnirt was its Librarian. She 
belonged to a very distinguished family in Nashville; T had 
visited her parents. For about 7 or 8 months, she could 
not find out ivhether there was any duplication of investi- 
gation by the different research workers. It was only in a 
few cases that she found repetition purely by chance. She 
felt very worried for not being able to detect duplication 
of an investigation, before it was started. She was using 
the DC. In DC, Titanium has got one place. Anything 
about Titanium will go into (hat place only. Tn that li- 
brary, all the reports were on Titanium. Therefore to each 
of all the reports, she could give only one DC Number. 
Ts it Classification to give the same number to all the docu- 
ments? Do you call it Classification? CNo, No). 

12 Librarian’s Enterprise 

The librarian felt very vexed. She came to me one day. 
Librarian. — Sir. T have been trying to find out some 
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way of distinguishing these reports, and spreading them 
out into different classes. 1 could not do it. I then went to 
the Columbia University Library. There I found a new 
Scheme of Classification — Colon Classification (CC). I 
found your name as its atithor. Then I went and asked 
the,Library School “Po you know the^ author of C C?" They 
said, “Madam, the author is now with us in this ITniver- 
sity." 

That was how she came to me. I was along with one 
of my friends — S Parthasarathy — W’ho was travelling 
with me. And she asked me about that scheme. 

SRR. — ^Well, I have not done anything about Titanium. 
If you bring some of the documents. 1 may be able to do 
something. 

13 Facet Analysis CJives Relief to Documentation 

The librarian brought certain documents. We used our 
Facet Analysis, and the schedule of isolates. We were able 
to separate about 20 or 30 reports into different classes. 
Of course, she Avas so pleased. 

Librarian. — Sir, if 1 b^ing some documents every day, 
will you please do it for me? (Laugliter). 

SRR. — ^With great jileasure. 1 too can learn something 
from it. 

Parthasarathy and myself, tried to help her. This was 
going on for some time. 

2 The Chief’s Appreciation of the Work of the librarian 
?l Chief’s Mode of Appreciation 

Librarian. — T must tell you a story which I had been 
hiding from you. After 1 began to clas,sify the reports, 
whenever anybody brought a new project, I checked up 
with my catalogue, and in some cases, I would reject it by 
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saying “So and so has already done it. Here is the report.” 
And the chief found out that he was saving a lot of dollars 
as a result of this. 

As all profit making chiefs do, the (’hief* sent for his 
librarian. 

Chief. — I find thai^you are saving a lot of dollars torus. 

Librarian. — 1 ajn glad to hear it, Sir. 

Chief. — Why did you neglect helping us in this way. 
till now? As a resull of your negligence we had already 
lost a lot of (lollars (Laughter). 

Librarian. — VV'hat can F say. Sir. against this charge? 
J did not know till now how to classify the reports. 

Chief. — How do you know it now? 

Librarian. — There is an Indian gentleman from whom 
1 learnt it. 

Chief. — ^^'ou are not taking leave. W^hy do you go aJid 
kill that Indian gentleman that way? You may take leave 
for this purpose, whenever you want it. 

Librarian. — He says that he is very busy in the day 
time. He is available only in the evenings. So I go in the 
evenings. 

22 Librarian’s Anxiety 

1 must tell you how much value tlie Chief had begun to 
attach to Documentation. Septembei- or October came. One 
day, the Librarian met Parthasarathy. 

Parthasarathy. — Professor is leaving foi- India. 

Librarian. — ^\^’^hen? 

Parthasarathy. — Next week. 

Librarian. — ^Vho will help me thereafter? (Laughter) 

Parthasarathy. — It does not matter. I shall be staying 
back. 
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23 A Measure of the New Sense of the Value of 
Documentation 

By that time, they had begun to make titanium dia- 
monds — 'Smhll pieces of diamonds. They were sent for 
sale in different markets. Those diamonds competed very 
well "with the carbon diamonds. After some time, they 
withdrew tliose small pieces of diamonds. They wanted to 
make big diamonds. It appears that the Chief had been 
growing as big a Diamond as possible to be presented to 
the author of the C C. 

Librarian. — Oui (^liief wants to present you with a 
Titanium Diamond. He has been growing it for this. He 
wants to make it very big. But, you are norA leaving USA. 
What am I to do, Sir? 

SRR, — How long do you want me to stay here? 

Librarian. — I'ntil he grows the Diamond us big as he 
wants. 

SRR. — Should 1 not go home? Am I to wart 4ill your 
Diamond grows big enough? 

She went and reported this to lier C’hiet. She then came 
back with a Diamond to be presented to me. 

SRR. — Thank you very much. 

Librar’ian. — If you would stay hei'c for one mouth more, 
it would have become a little bigger. 

SRR. — The Diamond is so blig even as it is. 1 have 
never come across such a big Diamond. Thank you very 
much. But, I never accept gifts; and so, I shall give this 
over to my Government to be kept in our National Meseum. 
• Librarian. — No, no, Sir. My Chief will send another 
Diamond to your Government. 

SRR. — There is a great physicist in our country, who is 
a specialist in diamond' — Sir C V Rarnan. T shall give this 
to him. 
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Librarian. — My Chief will send another Diamond to 
himi (Laughter). 

Finally, she forced the Diamond on me. I brought it 
home. It was lying-in our house till last year. We did not 
know what to do with it. One of my friends, Beshachalam, 
made a big ring for the use of my wife. My wife said, “Hqjv 
can I wear such a big diamond ring and walk about with 
it?” So, she did not use it. “What to do.” was the next 
(luestion. Then, like a pious Himlu lady, she said, “Jso, no, 
we cannot have it in our house. Ijot us present it to the 
Parthasarathy Temple. Triplicane, in Madras, so that it can 
be made into a jewel for the Ooddess Rnkmini.” Well, this 
was done. 

3 Savings in Besearch Potential Through Documentation 

1 have just told you this experience to show how much 
a real business man has begun to value documentation. 
He has begun to value it because it saves him money. 
Look into Table 8 given below: 

Table 8: Savings in Research Potential through Documentation 


SN I Saving I Field of tesearch | Country 


1 

Rs 1,650,000 

Electronic welding 
equipment 

Lithuania 

2 

Rs 8,000, per innuin 

Handicrafts 

Sweden 

3 

Rs 100,000 

Qothing 

Denmark 

4 

Rs 300,000 

Machine tool 

India 

5 

500 man hours of 
research personnel 

Research and 
development 
laboratory 

USA 


4 Invoking God’s Aid 

41 The Time to Think of Gon 

When loss occurs man h^ols. “What art' we going to 
do?” The scientists feel “What are we going to do?” As 
usual, when we are in difficulties, in whatever country we 
live, whatever be our tradition, when we are at the end of 
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our tether, we think of God! (Laughter). I aiu glad that 
we think of Him at least on that occasion (continued 
Laughter). 

42 An Analogy from Mahabharata^ 

I shall now remind you of an anecdote from the Maha- 
hkbrata. It is about Kunti. Do you know who she was 
(Voices. — “The mother of the Pandavas”). Do you know' 
the name of the Ai'atar of the Lord, who played an impor- 
tant role in the Mahabharata War?" (“Voice. — Krishna"). 
Before departing, the Lord assembled everybody together. 
The Lord. — Each one of you ask for a boon. 

Some. — We want wealth. 

Some others. — We want cJiildren. 

Many. — We want continuing prosperity. 

Kunti. — I want difficulties (all the others lauglied on 
hearing this). 

The Ijord. — Kunti, ex])lain to these laughing peoi)le 
why you asked for difficulties. 

Kunti. — Krishna, it is only rlifficulties that w'ill make 
me think of You. 

* 

The Ijord. — You have heard Kunti. f am sure that you 
have also learnt something from her words. 

43 C'hurning the Mtlky Ocean : Kurma-Avatara 

Here is a Puranic analogy. According to Bhagamla 
Puraua on an earlier occasion, a grou]) of persons in dit- 
ficulties joined together, aiul prayed to God, by singing 
hymns from Purusha-Sukta. 

The Group. — Oh. Lord! Why are you lying on your 
leafy float drifting along in the midst of the ocean? We 
are ajl suffering. 

The Lord. — Why do you bother? I am here by you. 
What do you want. 
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The Group. — We have diflSciiIties iu churning the Milky 
Ocean. 

Then the Lord helped then in churning fhe Milky 
Ocean. I hope you •know the story. The Lord came as a 
Kurma — a tortoise. The churn was a parvata — a moun- 
tain — that had got stuck up in the mire. As a tortoise t^fe 
Lord went underneath the water, lifU^d up the mountain, 
and bore it on his Back. To present it from wobbling he 
l)ut one of his hands on its top, and made i1 steady. 

5 Churning the Ocean of Subjects 

A group of business men, scientists, and libraiy scien- 
tists collected together, and pra^^ed to God m the tradi- 
tional way. 

The Group. — You lielped our ancestors out of their dif- 
hculties ill churning the Milky Ocean. This time we are 
not churning the Milky Ocean. We are now churning the 
Ocean of Subjects. And we do not know how to do it. 
What are we to do? W(‘ aie trying to classify, catalogue, 
and so on. It do(*& not give us pioper result-^. We do not 
kriow’^ what to do. Please come aiul help 

The Lord. — Why aie you bawling so loud? I am al- 
ways by your side. Don’t you know? You forget that I 
am always inside you. But, you bawl out as if 1 were far 
far away. All right, this time 1 need not come to you as a 
Kurma. I shall give this Tool. Take it with you and use 
it. With it you can make your churn work steadily. 

Research was the churn; and Documentation was the 
Tool. 
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QUARREL ABOUT THE AGENCY FOB DOCUMENTATION 

1 Apple of IHscord 

According to the Bible, when the first apple was im*o- 
dtlced, it caused discord between Adam and Eve — husband 
and wife. At that time, they were the only two persons 
in the world. Even then quarrel began. But there were two 
groups of persons — Scientists and Library Scientists — 
when the Tool of Documentation was got — and not only 
two persons as at the time of the first apple. The inevitable 
quarrel between the two groups of persons should havn. 
begun on a large scale. 

2 Delay in the Starting of the Quarrel 

Fortunately the quarrel did not arise ior some time, be- 
cause the group of scientists alone handled the tool. For, 
till about two decades ago. a library scientist was satisfied 
merely with doing jrublio library work — such*as handing 
over whole books and w'hole periodicals and helpiitg a 
reader irr selecting this fictiorr or that fiction. They neg- 
lected the research workers and did not do anything of 
Documentatiorr at all. Therefore the screntists thought, 
“We know how to help ourselves.’’ The tradition irr the 
university libraries, used by them, confirmed this attitude. 
For, the professor's were dornirrating over the librarians 
and did not allow them to develop or to do anything other 
than the traditional library work. 

3 An lilnstrstive Anecdote 

In March 1925, 1 was visiting the hbrarres in Edin- 
burgh. At that time, Sir E T Whittaker, my Professor’s 
Professor in Cambridge, was Professor of Mathematics in 
the Edinburgh University. As I Irad read his books as a stu- 
dent, which were all brilliarrt, f called on him one morning. 
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Whittaker. — ^Edward used to write to me that you were 
good in mathematics. And that you were the most promis- 
ing of his students. Why have you run away from it? 

SRR. — I was fi^st unwilling to accept my appointment 
to the post of University Librarian, just then created. 
However, my Principal, a Hcotchmau, advised me to ^in 
the post, to have tlie advantage of travelling to other 
countries and if I still did not like it, he would take me 
back into the College. For the last six months, I have been 
studying the Libraiy System of UK. 

Whittaker. — What is there to study in this? 

SRR. — 1 may mention at least one library discipline 
which is as good a challenge to the intellect as Mathematics. 

Whittakei,- What! What is the wonderful discipline? 

SRR. — Library Classification. 

Whittaker. — What ! Classification ! How can you classify 
a book? How, for example, will jou cla'-sify “Whittaker’s 
Modern amlysis?” 

SRR. — Sir, it is a multi-focal book. 1 would put tiie 
whole book in the class “Functions of a complex variable.” 
1 would give a cross refetence entiy for each of the func- 
tions so beautifully developed in that book. Here are the 
class numbers. Sir: — 


B38 

Complex vanable 

B39 

Special function 

B391 

Fieri *entary function defined by a finite num- 
bei 'f algebraic operations 

B39? 

Integral of algebraic function 

Subdivision by chronological device (Illustrative) 

B392L 

Hyperbolic function 

B392L8 

Elliptic function 

B392M 

Uyperelliptic function 

B2991 

Function qualitatively defined 

B399M 

Meromorphic fimetion 

B399N 

Quasi-analytic function 

B399N2 

Almost periodic function 
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Whittaker. — Is all this possible? I did not know about 
this. I wonder why our Ihiiversity librarian has not classi- 
fied our books? 

SRR. — r had been to your University Library yester- 
day. I was surprised to find all the books arranged alpha- 
betfcally by the names of authors. , 

Then the following conversation between the librarian 
and myself took place. 

Nicholson (Librarian). — I have heard from some of my 
friends in London about your attempts to design a new 
scheme for Classification based on Meccano-Principle. 

SRR. — Why have you arranged your books alphabeti- 
cally? 

Nicholson. — The Chairman of the Library Committee 
is a strong-willed Professor. He said that Classification 
was nonsense and that it was imiiossiblc. Arrange the 
books alphabetically! 

After hearing about this dialogue between Nicholson 
and myself, Whittaker resumed his conversation Avith mo. 

Whittaker. — You are now speaking to that very strong- 
willed Profe.'-hor. Go and tell Mr Nicholson, the Librarian, 
that his strong-willed Chairman has iioav b(*eii converted. 

But Prof Whittaker had not for long forgotten his de- 
feat. In 1937. driven by comnuinal jjassion and under mis- 
guided advice, the Ifniversity of Madras ordered me to 
print the Catalogue of the Library, in order to naake it pos- 
sible to catch me, in case books were lost. 1 may say, as 
an aside, that it was a member of the Library profession 
, that had given this advice tt) the University (Shame). But 
even the darkest cloud has its silver lining. So it was in 
this case. In 1938, I sent to Prof Whittaker a copy of the 
printed classified catalogue of the accessions of the year 
1939. His eagle eye found in i( an entry on “Wave mecha- 
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aics.” Then he examined the Mathematics part of the 
catalogue. Then began the following correspondence. 

Whittaker. — I find that you have provided for the new 
subject “Wave mcAanics” in Physics. No doubt, it is a sub- 
ject in Physics. But nlial about* the still more new subject 
“Wave function"? 1 dft not find a number for it in y&Ur 
Catalogue. 

SRR. — When the 1939 catalogue i\as printed I had not 
come across any book on “Wave Function." But a book 
on the subject has just inn\ ai lived. It is put under “B8 
Physico-matheinatics." Its class number has been fixed as 
“BBS.’’ In this class ni 'uher the digit “S" is a mnemonic 
digit to represent “Wave " Mj- Scheme has many such 
mnemonic uses of digits. 

Whittaker. — ITa\ e >ou’ Mv long lingeiing doubt about 
the possibility of classification, and the discipline of library 
classification being as good a diallengo to the intellect as 
mathematics itself is now finally gone. 1 stand totally con- 
verted. 

4 Library Profession Woke-Up Too Late 

The piofessor flid not help the iiidiistiies. Then the 
workers m industrial re.search said, “What are we to do? 
Well, we shall set apart some of our own research workers 
to do this job of document ation." They started doing this. 
Of course, thej knew how to do research in their respec- 
tive subjects; but did not know how to do documentation. 
They thought that with their common sense and with their 
intimate knowledge of the subjict. they could do some 
kind of documentation. TIk'a went on doing it. Eventually 
this made them to say “It is our right to do it. No one 
else can do it.” It happened that the library profession 
woke up after they began to say so. They felt, “Oh! We 
have been neglecting a very good opportunity for us. We 
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ought to get ill. It is our job. Our work is, not liierely to 
dole out books. We must be of help also in the develop- 
ment of micro subjects forming the field of research.” The 
library profession entered the field of Documentation rather 
too late. Therefore, they had to face a fight with the 
scientists already engaged in Documentation. To some ex- 
tent I was a witness to that fight; and in a sense I had 
also a personal feel of it. 

5 Library Profession Elbowed Out 
51 Atlanta City Episode 

In 1950, the Special Libraries Association of ITSA was 
holding its Annual Conference at Atlanta City. Somehow 
they invited me. Probably they thought that I was a 
scientist and not a librarian. When Parthasarathy and my- 
self wwe entering the Conference building, there was a 
small group of people standing outside. They were all li- 
brarians. One of them called Parthasarathy. because he 
looked younger than me. 

Librarian. — We arc all very jiroud of your Professor. 

Parthasarathy. — Wliat is the matter? 

Librarian. — We had been elbowed out by the scientists 
from the new field of documentation. This is the first time 
we have dared to come to this Special Libraries Aasociation. 

Parthasarathy. — Why? 

Librarian. — ^Your Professor is the fust librarian to be 
invited by this Association. We have tlierefore made bold 
to come. 

Anyow 1 spoke. I was accepted. It ivas all done. But 
that is not the whole joke. T had gone there that year 
to study the industries for seven or eight months. I wanted 
to know’ what kind of service the industries require from 
libraries. It was for that purpose that I went. T visited 
several industries. 
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52 Texas Oil Company Episode 

I went to the Columbia Tniverpity and asked my friend, 
a professor in its Department of Library Science: 

SRR. — ^Look lier«, I have obsci ved dociimontlition work 
in many industries. But I have ncit yet ‘■cimi an oil industry. 
Can you put me on to *tfiy Oil Irdu«tjy Office where doeu- 
mentatioii work is done? 

Professor. — Oh ySs. It is easily done. There is the Texas 
Oil Company in this ^ery city. T .shall introduce you to its 
documcntalist. 

He then picked up tlie telephone and called the docu- 
inentalist. 

Professor. — Professor Raiiftanathan. from India, wants 
to see your library and docirmentatiorr unit. Would you care 
to have him? 

Documentalr''t. — ( Vrtainly. 

SRR. — Why did you mentioii me as Professor Ranga- 
nathan? T am a lilirarian. I am proud to be called a librarian 
instead of a professor. 

Professor. — Xo no. When you go over there, you will 
know the reason. 

I did not know or what rt was. Anyway I went there 
and the documcntalist received me with great respect. He 
showed me a long battery i cabinets containing documen- 
tation entries in cards, with subject ind<‘xes, subject head- 
ings, and so on T went on seeing them. T found certain 
things beautifully done. It was really beautiful. 

SRR --You have done it wonderfully. Sir. 

Documcntalist — Sir, wl '» can do this, except an oil 
technologist? In Columbia University, those boys and 
girls go and studv for one year, and then come out and 
say that they are librarians and they can do documentation 
W'ork. What can they do, those little fellows? 
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Well, I was very patient (Laughter). I did not lose my 
temper. I was hearing him, whatever be the abuses, flowing 
from him as the names of the Lord in the Sahasra nama 
(hymn of 'a thousand names to denote^ God) (Laughter). 

After I passed through 10 or 12 cabinets, I found a parti- 
cular heading. But its synonym h^td also been put in the 
very first cabinet. 

SRR. — Sir, I find that you l»ave put the same subject 
here as well as there. How will your readers get them? 

The documentalist examined and examined. 

Documentalist. — I have really made a mistake. But how 
did you find it out, Sir> (Laughter). 

He did not wait for my reply. 

Documentalist. — ^You must be a very acute professor 
of technology, to know all these things. You know all these 
things? 

I was not sure whether the time had coine*to tell him 
the truth about myself. 

SRR. — I found it by Facet Analysis. 

Documentalist. — ^Pacet Analysis? You learnt Facet 
Analysis? Do you teach Facet Analysis? But, my Profes- 
sor of Oil Technology never taught me facet analysis 
(Laughter), 

SRR. — My dear friend, this facet analysis is in library 
science. 

Documentalist. — But how did you know it. being an oil 
technologist? 

SRR. — I am the author of it. 

Documentalist. — Wliat! .V professor of oil technology 
author of Facet Analysis? 

SRR. — I am really a professor of Library Science, and 
a Librarian. I am not a professor of oil technology, as 
you had been assuming. 
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You can understand his discomfort. He repented for 
all the abuses he had showered on my profession. But he 
was a very good man. He had a first class list of isolates 
for oil technology as subject headings for which I had been 
on the look-out. 

SRR. — Sir, can yoi^ give me a copy of your list? 

Documentalist. — It is a confidential document (Laugh- 
ter). However. I must give it to you, because you showed 
me that mistake. Please k(*ep it confidential. 

6 Old Image of a Librarian: Civil War in the Library 

Profession 

Little by little the librarians began to gain ground in 
the fight with scientists. But. civil w^ar began among the 
librarians themselves. The documentalists regard themselves 
as belonging to a new profession. They look down upon the 
librarians and equate them with their old old image of a 
librarian in a public libiary just putting date stamp and 
doling out books acioss the counter, or buying and acces- 
sioning books, and giving a strict account of all the books 
acquired. 

7 The Claim of Documentalist 

The documeii'jlists claim that they are doing a piece 
of work totally different from that of librarians. They do 
not at all want to call 1 leinselves as librarians. They do 
not want to include their subject in the term ‘Library 
Science’. They even invent new names for their ‘New Sub- 
ject’ such as ‘Information Science' and ‘Informatics’. They 
call themselves ‘Information Scientists’ in preference to 
‘Library Scientists’. This create.*- a self-deception in them. 
They imagine that changing the label on a bottle neces* 
sarily means change in its contents. 

8 Implications of the Five Laws of library Science 

The self-deception of the Information Scientists is due 
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to their not having understood the implications of the Five 
I^aws of Library Science, in the setting of the present day 
society. Their mistake lies in their inability to interpret 
the term ‘Book’ in the Five Laws, in the light of the con- 
text of today. They are still imagining that a “Book” 
meajis a fairly stout volume that qjin fill the hand. They 
forget that even in the past, the term 'Book’ had meant 
also a few sheets of paper stitcluid together, and given to 
the child as a Book. A few sheets of paper stitched toge- 
ther was also taken as a Book, for the use of the specialists. 
Do you know what such a ‘Book’ was called? 

Voices. — Reprint. 

SRR. — Reprint from what? 

A Voice. — ^From a periodical. 

SRR. — Why was it not printed directly as a child’s 
book? Wliat was tlie need first for printing it as a paper 
in a periodical and then to take a rejirint of it? 

(No reply from the audience). 

SRR. — Tt was due to economic reasons. A child’s book 
wdll sell in thousands of copies; but a thin book contain- 
ing just one i)apcr cannot command an economic market. 
Therefore, all such thin books for specialists have to be 
first produced collectively in a host i^eriodical, from which 
a few copies of leprints can be taken in the measure of 
demand. If this meaning of the term ‘Book’ is understood 
according to Law 2 of Librarj' Science, every reader should 
be served with his “Reprint’’ or in the absence of reprint 
with the “Paper in the periodical.” It is the latter that 
happens more frequently. This should be done witout any 
Joss of time in order to satisfy Law^ 4. Again, this should 
be done in spite of the papers in periodicals even on a sin- 
gle subject running to thousands. Thcrefce, Documenta- 
tion Work and Documentation Service, are complelling 
implications of the Laws of Library Science. And Docu- 
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mentation is an essential function of the Library Scientist. 
Of course, this new function has been realised only in re- 
cent years. Therefore, to emphasise this new function and 
to fix it in the minds of librarians the term ‘DocHmeutalist’ 
is used to describe the librarian^ at the moment when he 
is doing Documentation Work or Documentation Service 
as it is in its Stage 4 {See Sec h4). In Sec gl2 it has been 
stated that in ordento eliminate mulliplicity of terms, we 
shall use the term ‘Documentation Service’ to include also 
the term ‘Reference Ser\'ice’. For, the two denote the same 
purpose and their difference consists only in the degree 
of intensity of service. For a similar reason, we use the 
term ‘Doeumenlalist’ instead of the term ‘Librarian’, when- 
ever expedient. 
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DOCUMENTATION SERVICE: SUMMUM BONUM OF ALL 
UBRABT WORK 

V- 

1 library Education: Ganerally Truncated 

Jn many of the library schools in the world, library 
education is in the truncated form of teaching a bundle of 
discrete routines, without any attempt to unify them, and 
to present them as implications of some fundamental laws 
or normative principles. At any rate, this is what I ex- 
perienced when I took the course in 1924-25 in the School 
of Librarianship ot the University College (London), Per- 
haps, even today, library education in many of the library 
schools in the world is not very far from that state, 

2 Effect of Earlier Experience in Education 

I have had intensive experience in the educational pro- 
fession for seven years before changing over to^the library 
profession. While in tlie fonner i>rofession. I had experi- 
enced year after year tlie effectivene.ss of developing every 
subject and even each topic within a subject from some 
appropriate fundamental principles of a general nature. 
Probably, this made me feel the consequences of the ab- 
sence of normative principles to be used as the starting 
point in teaching Library Science and Practice. 

(1 Effect of Experience as a Student of Science 

In my college days T had been a student of Mathematics 
and Physics, This experience induced in me a sense of re- 
volt against having to hold in memory and deal with my- 
riads of unrelated pieces of information and independent 
types of jiractices, as the teaching method found in the 
liondon School made us to do. 

4 Traditional Method of Exunination 

The traditional method of examination in UK aud in 
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India generally consisted of testing the memory of a can- 
didate in holding isolated principles and practices. I re- 
volted against this also. Even in Papers in Mathematics, 
1 used to include one or two "Essay question's.’^ in which 
a candidate had to sliow' some jgiveu re.sults as implica- 
tions of some fundamq^ital principles mentioned in the 
Paper. But I had also to give the traditional type of ques- 
tions. A candidate was allowed to confine himself only to 
the “Essay questions.” When J was living in Zurich from 
1954-56, 1 found that tlic examiiiation system in the 
Federal Institute of Technology was even tiotter, thou^i 
it had to be spicad out over a month. The piofessor would 
meet a group of half a dozen candidates in about six 
sessions, spread over three consecutivf' days The profes- 
sor will start discussion on some topic on the subject of 
the examination fixed for the dav. If necc'ssarv a candidate 
was allowed to look up a reference book or a formula. Ho 
w'as even allowed to derive his results from some basic 
principles, writing out on the black board the successive 
steps in his infeieuce. Even if he ditl not remember a for- 
mula, but could deduce it only from the fundamental laws, 
he was in no way penali.si‘d. I was delightc'd to see this 
system. "True edu. vtion .diould aim at this ’ J said to my- 
self. 

5 Curiosity to Und some Fundamental or Normative Prindples 

The experience mentioned in the preceding section 
came to me only in 1955. However, while studying in the 
London School of Librarianship in 1924-25 questions such 
as the following began to simmer m my mind: 

1 Cannot all these empnical aggregates of information 
and practices be reduced to a handful of basic principles? 

2 Cannot the process of induction be applied in this 
case? 
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3 Canuot all the known practices be got by the process 
of deduction out of the basic principles? 

4 Do not the basic principles contain, as necessary im- 
plications,' many other practices not current or known at 
present? and 

**5 Will not new practices become necessary, as and 
when the boundary conditions, set by society, change? 

In the present context, we have seen how increase in 
population pressure has made documentation to be in- 
cluded as a necessary part of library work. 

6 Sprouting of tiie Normative Principles in 1928 

From the middle of 1925 to the middle of 1928, my 
thought had to be totally tunied on the organisation of 
the Madras University Library from scratch. This drove 
tlie curiosity to the sub-conscious level and there it lay as 
it were in incubation. About late in 1928, afteiwa few days 
of intensive travail, the Five Laws of Library Science 
sprouted. These Laws were first expounded before an 
audience of about a 1|000 teachers, assembled in the Annual 
Conference (Dec 1928) of the South India Teachers Union, 
of which I had become a member while in the teaching 
profession. These Laws were well received by the teachers. 
When I started the Madras School of Library Science in 
1929, the education in library science was based on tliese 
Five Laws, and this gave satisfaction to myself and to the 
students. 

1 Pictorial Bepresentalion 

The picture of a Towej’ given on p. 71 ig a symbolic re- 
presentation of how all the diverse library practices — in- 
cluding documentation service (denoted by its old equi- 
valent Reference Service) — are built upon the Five Laws 
of Librmy Science as the foundation. At the bottom of the 
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picture these Fundamental Laws arc represented aa if they 
were the pile' foundations of library science and of all li- 
brary practices, touching the primordial rock, as it were. 
Documentation Service (denoted by its old equivalent* 
‘Reference Service’) is shown near the very top. It is 
coupled with the routine of Circulation Work in which the 
document selected by a reader in the coui'se of documenta- 
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tion service is allowed to be taken out for study by the 
reader. In sequence of time, this trivial routine has neces- 
sarily to come after Documentation Service. But, it can be 
realised without any difficulty that Documentation Service 
is the Sumtnum honum of all other items of library work. 
These items of library work aie represented as layer over 
layer in the picture of the tower, in proper sequence, be- 
tween the Five Laws of Library Sf'ionce at the bottom and 
Documentation Service at the top. 

8 Retiult of Not Knowing ilie Five Laws of Library Science 

The faUiiig over on Documentation by the scientists 
themselves was, no doubt, due to the library profession not 
lecognizing its advent as a result of social pressure. But, 
when the library profession woke up later, and claimed to 
take charge of Documentation as its own duty, the scien- 
tists resisted this claim. One reason for this resistance might 
have been due to the adage “Possession is niina points in 
Law.’’ But thi«! would have been too trivial for the scien- 
tists to use as the reason for their resistance. My conjecture 
is otherwise. The true/reason .should be trac*ed to a scien- 
tist not having been familiar with the Five Laws of Library 
>Science and with the Hummum bonum of all library work 
being Documentation Service as a compelling implication 
of the Five Laws of Library Science. 
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DOCUMENTATION SERVICE: HUB OF ALU LIBBARV 
WORK 

1 A Pieiorial Repref^eniation, in the form of a Wheel, of the 
Divense Items of Library Work 



2 Absence of a Full Sense of Holism in the Students 

As stated in Sec pi, in the School of Librarianship* of the 
University College (London), I was exposed to the teach- 
ing of the diverse items of library routines as if they were 
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a bundle. My mind reacted badly to the items of library 
routines not having been presented as compelling impli- 
cations of some fundamental laws. When I started my 
School of Library Science in 1929, no doubt, I based the 
development of Library Science and of the diverse items 
of library routine on the Five Laws of Library Science. 
However, I had still some dissatistaction. I realised that 
in spite of the items of library routine shown as implica- 
tions of the Five Laws, the students did not have a full 
senst' of holism in respect of the items of library routine. 

3 A Hub to Tie up all Items of Library Work 

I felt that the sense of holism would come if and only 
if all the item.s of library routine' could he linked up into 
a unity. My imagination led me to think of a wheel with 
all its si)okes organically linked to its Hub and thereby 
link(‘d to one another. What can be the Hub? Should we 
look for it outside the diverse items of librarjt work? Or 
does any one of the library practices qualify to be regarded 
as the Hub of the wheel instead of being taken to be one 
among the other spokes? 

4 Search for the Hub 


To answer the question mentioned last in the previous 
section, I searched for the Hub from among the diverse 
items of library practice. After a detailed examination it 
was found that none of the follow ing library practices could 
hold together all the others, get all of them attached to it, 
and thus function as the Hub: 


1 Book selection; 

2 Book order; 

3 Periodical publications 
work; 

4 Accessioning; 

5 C^assification; 


6 Cataloguing; 

7 Circulation work; 

8 Maintenance; and 

9 Other usual office 
routines to be done in a 
library. 
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5 Seed of IMvioe Curiosity 

While T was in the profession of education, I had learnt 
from practical experience that, 

1 Education should, in the last resort, be self-education; 

2 Curiosity is the/timulus to self-edupation; 

3 The essential function of the teacher should be to 
louse the curiosity'of the students; but 

4 The sclmiilus for curiosity differs from student to 
student; 

5 It is possible to rouse the necessary curiosity for 
self-education even in the so-called “Cn-educahle" or “Dull” 
students. 

It is this experience that made me appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the term ‘Divine (^uiosity’ used by the great 
physicist Albert Einstein. I telt that the Hub should be 
one that can satisfy the Divine Curiosity. 

6 What about Documentation Service bring the Hub? 

61 Theory of Documentation Service Eiiminated 

From 1924 I have been paying special attention to re- 
ference service. Its theory was developed quite elaborately 
along with the students. It led us to understand the dif- 
ferent psychological types among readers and the differ- 
ences among documents as they figured in documentation 
service. But the theory of these factors did not appear to 
have any claim to be consideied as the Hub. 

62 Ready Reference Service Eliminated 

Ready Reference Service is a meagre and primitive form 
of Documentation Service. This has been shown in Sec h3. 
Therefore it was eliminated without much difficulty. 
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63 Potentiality of Practical Documentation Service 
TO BE THE Hub 

The per,sistence of educational psycholgy of curiosity 
led me to examine the iwtentiality of Practical Service — 
in 1^10 sense of Long Range Reference Service involving 
the search for the relevant, nascent'micvo docunuuits to do 
service to a specialist reader — to timetion as the Hub. 
But I failed to examine this in 1929. But, by early 1930, 
I got into the full swing of practical documentation w'r- 
vice; and 1 began to give clinical training to students in 
documentation service in the tiiangulai setting of the 
documents in the stack loom, the catalogue entries in the 
catalogue room, and the leadei. This line of pursuit gave 
good hope. 

7 Documentation Service is the Hub 

Practical Documentation Serviix* easily discloM'd • 

71 The Richne.^-s and the Poverty of the hbiaiy 
collection. Tliis led the doQumentaLst to helj) in document 
selection and to ask for tfie hasti'iiing ot document order, 
order for abstracting pciiodical and oi accessioning; 

72 The Helpfulness or the unheliifulni'ss of the classifi- 
cation done. This led the docuinentalist to w'ork with the 
classifier and also to jiromott* ilevelopmental lesearch in 
classification and thus help in the impiovement of the 
work of the classification section. 

73 The Inadecjuacies of added entries in tlie catalogue 
— particularly the cross leference entries (denoted by the 
term ‘subject analyticals’ in a dictionary catalogue). This 
led the docuinentalist to work with the cataloguer and 
wherever necessary and possible to do developmental re- 
search to improve the rules; 
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74 The Helpfulness or otherwise of the sequence in 
which the Main Subjects are arranged. This led the docu- 
inentalist io work with the Maintenance Section; 

75 (Jroups of seldoin-uFCfl documents obstructing a 
helpful continuous browsing of the documents in current 
use. This led the docy inentalist to work with the Main- 
tenance Section. 

Thus jiractical documentation wvice brought the students 
to see its being linked up with every other item of library 
work as the spoke.'' of a wheel are linketl up to the Hub. 
It aKo roiwd cuiiosity in students to understand the 
effeels of the various hbiary practici's and to play a 
participative roh' in leinoving the defects in friendly co- 
operation with those engaged in the diver.se library prac- 
tices. Suiely then Documentation Korviei' i.s the Hub of 
all items of lilirary jiractice if we take it in its entirety — 
its theory and its practice 

8 Focal Position of Documentation Service in Library Work 
as a Whole 

81 C'lAlM OF IHl- iScihNTISl 

The jireceding s. f’tion has shown in detail the focal 
position of documentation service among the diverse items 
of library work. Th(' .K*ientisl should be nsade to know about 
thi.s. If this be done he will not insist on documentation 
service being his exclusive jiroviiict . There are signs that the 
scientists are now withdrawing from thi.s e.sseiitially library 
work and going back to their own legitimate work. 

82 Collapse ok (Tmm of Doctmentalist of Anotheif 
Species 

After the scientists withdrew from the field, a new 
species of claimants has arisen for the exelusive possession 
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of documentation service. THiese claimants even tend to put 
up an air of superiority and to look down upon the members 
of the library profession. They would reduce the work of 
the librarians to the status of mere clerical work to be done 
behind the screen. But they want it to be done, before they 
themselves can present the results as documentation service 
by working with the readers before the screen. This species 
of documentalists is not made up of scientists, but of those 
working in si)ecialist libraries and designating themselves, 
not as librarians, but as “Information Officers.” An amusing 
situation arose in the International Conference on Scientific 
Information, held at Washington from 16 to 21 November 
1958. An Information Officer presented a draft syllabus 
for the training of documentalists, as if it were different 
from the syllabus for the training of librarians. After his 
presentation, I read out, one by one, each section of his 
draft syllabus and the corresponding section in the typical 
syllabus in vogue for the library profession. At the end I 
asked the Information Officer to point out where the dif- 
ference lay between his draft syllabus for documentalists 
and the syllabus current -for library profession. I also asked 
the conference not to confusi' issues by drawing unneces- 
sary and non-existing distinctions between librarians and 
information officers. The elasticity of humour of the “Infor- 
mation Officer’’ was so great, that he promptly stood up and 
said in effect, “There is no difference. I brought up this 
draft syllabus only to provoke discussion.” (Laughter). 
Such was the collapse of the second species of document- 
alists — calling themselves “Information Officers.” 

‘ 83 Claim of “Information Officers” 

Sec 7 of this Qiap has given a true picture of the focal 
position of documentation service among the diverse items 
of library work. It shows that the work of documentation 
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service is inseparable from the other items of work in a 
library. The “Information (Mficers’’ should know about this. 
If they do so, they will not insist upon calling themselves 
a new profession, different from the library profession. They 
would coin terms such as ‘Information Officer' and ‘Infor- 
matics’ in their anxieW to keep themselves out from Li- 
brary Scientists. Will they remember the collapse that hap- 
pened in the W’ashington Conference? If they do, they will 
look upon themselves only as members of tlie library pro- 
fession. 
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INDIAN TECHNIQUES OF DOCUMENTATION 

I Technique of Documentation 

II Facet Analysis and Chain Procedure: Their 
Indian Origin 

Two essential techniques needed in documentation work 
arc Facet Analysis for Classification and Chain Procedure 
for Subject Headings in the Catalogue. In documentation 
service also Facet Analysis is useful - - nay, it is necessary. 
There is first the finding out of the reader’s requirements 
in exact terms. For this the requiicments of the reader, 
usually expro&S('d by him only in inexact terms, should be 
facet analysed, with the cooperation of the reader. This has 
to be floiie in progressive stagj's of approximation^ At each 
stage of getting a closer aiiproxiination, the class index 
entries derived by Chain Procedure and incorporated in the 
alphabetical part of thc.catalogue and the minutely classi- 
fied sequence of the main entries and of the cross reference 
entries in the classified part of the catalogue are of immense 
help. Indeed, their use is essential. Both of these techniques 
were designed in India. 

12 FID AND Facet .Analysis 

The value of Facet Analysis has been pointed out by 
the F 1 D (Conference held in Brussels from 11 to 18 Sep- 
tember 1955. The resolution passed on the subject was, "the 
FID recommends that a deeper and more extensive study 
should be made of the general tlieory of classification, in- 
cluding facet anal3rsis, and also of their application in 
the documentation of specific subject.’’ 
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13 Dorking Conference and Facet Analysis 

In its letter of 20 December 1956, the Orgaiiisiiif; Ibm- 
mittee of the International Conh'rence on Clt\f’sifiealion, 
held in Dorking (near London) fiom 1? t(' 17 May 1^57, 
wrote to Insdoe, India’s ropresentAtive on F ID, ‘‘This (Con- 
ference will be a dovelopxnont of all Dr Iviinganathan’s work 
in the last twenty ypars and wilt no donbt be a means of 
spreading interest in his woik and a])preciation of it.” 
Further in its Concluding Ke«vion the ( ’ojiference resolved 
that, “There i.s a general agreement lhat Ihe most helpful 
form of classification scheme for inlorination retiieval is 
one which gioiips fenns |i->otat<'] into well defined cate- 
gories which can bo nn*(l indejiciiflontly to form conijMmiifls 
and w'ithin w’hich the term'- [ Folates] can be arranged in 
hii'rarchies.’’ 

14 C’lassification Ittsi \rcii Croi i>, I.ondon 

“The cnuinerative schedules ... fail to display coirect 
relations between teiin-! [subjects] ...A type of schedule 
is needed which allow's a genus to be sulxlhali'd in more 
than one way, to give seveial sets of sub-clas'ses, each of 
which is a homogeneous grouj) of collati'ral ‘species. Such a 
schedule is in fact a faceted classification” {Proceedings of 
the International Study (’oi ference, Dorking, 1957; P 137). 

15 W C Rfrwick Sayers (UK) 

In Sec 306.1 of his Manual of <las.sifuatioii, Ed 3 1955, 
Sayers wrote, “The analytic and synthetic methods as- 
sociated with (c C have influenced recent clasMfication study 
greatly even to fascination. [His] Octave Device, adopted 
by the International Federation for Documentation in 1948 
for use with UDC is probably imiiortant.” 
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16 D W LAMCRrooE (U K) 

Tn page 317 of the Library Association record (71; 
1969), X^ngridge states: “Rangaiiathau's olaasifioatioii 
theory and practice have influenced workers in Great Bri- 
tain and in America. 1 believe that in the long term his own 
work will have greater imi)ortatlce . . . because of its co- 
herence.” 

1 7 Harold Lancour (I^ S A) 

In presenting Dr S R Ranganatlian to the Chancellor of 
the l^niversity of Pittsburgh in 1964 for the conferring 
of the Honorary D Litt Degree, Lancour said, “His (Ranga- 
nathan’s] explorations in the organLeation of knowledge 
have led to the creation of a new apjwoach to classification 
based on Facet and Pha'«e Analysis. Lideed, upon his crea- 
tive enquiry into the nature of documentation rests the 
structure of modern library classification.” 

18 El Shamurin (USSR) 

In page 326 of Volume 2 of his Essay on the history 
of library and bihlioyrnphical classification (1959) Shamu- 
lin writes, “Ranganathan aims to uncover tlie internal 
structure of the principles of the development of scientific 
library and bibliographic claKsification, providing ... a cor- 
rect deeply thought out organisation of recorded knowl- 
edge in all its divisions and subdivisions ... Bypassing it 
and ignoring it, while developing new cuirent .scientific li- 
brary classification, is iniiiossible.” 

Z Curiosity of the West and Vatsyayana Analogy 

Some Westerners used to ask me “You do not have much 
of industries or of industrial research in your country. The 
need for documentation has not yet arisen in your coun- 
try. How is it that India lias designed these two essential 
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teduiiques of documentation?" I used to reply to them, 
“There is nothing unusual in this Piobably you do not 
know who wrote the first exhaustive treatise on Love and 
Love Making ” • 

I wonder whether any of the mt mbers of this audience 
knows the name of the iftithor of that classic produced cen- 
turies ago (No answer) You take it from me He was a 
bachelor He was an Indian Uis name was Vatsvayana 
When I tell them this fact the Wcsterneis feel amazed 
Then they grant that there is nothing unusual m India 
having designed the essential techiiKjues for documenta- 
tion even though it was viitually a “Bacheloi ’ in respect 
of documentation 

3 Scoffing at Indian Techniques by Pre-Gandhian Librarians 

Let us see how these techniques aie being Mewed by 
some old guards of the libraiy iiiofession in India without 
personal cxpetience of documentation ‘•cnice to speciaUsts 
— not even of oidinaiv leleienco service to generalist 
readers “Oh, I'’acet(d Classification Absolutely usele'ss. 
Who can look at iti* What an ugly look a faci'ted class 
number has — comma semicolon colon quotes etc Are 
these numbeis? These old guatils giew mostly duiing the 
British period They further say “it is nonsei se — Colon 
Classification Look at the UDC’ niimbei It is all I 2 
3 etc ” 

My reply would be “My dear fiiend, evidently you 
have not used even UDC in actual piactice If you have 
done so, you would not have missed the piesence m the 
UDC numbers not only of letters ot the alphabet but 
also non-numeral digits such as the punctuation marks, 
Colon, and Hyphen, and other digits such as Stroke, In- 
verted Commas, Circular Brackets, and even Square Brac- 
kets. So, according to your standard U T) C is also nonsense. 
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Therefore you should only stick to DC in the belief that 
it can do anything. Try it by actually applying it to 
documentation work. You need not even Irtslieve the words 
of the editor of DC^ that it is not intended for documen- 
tation work.*' 

‘ This allergy has been paraded in our country during the 
last ten years or so, by “Manager-Librarians’' who have 
become seniois by efflux of time. ^ and have begun to con- 
fuse the noji-librarians in power and inhibit the younger 
librarians, by the exercise of their influence over the non- 
librarians nho are the headf> of the institutions of which 
the libraiics form ]iart«. Some are rejKnled to have told 
some young libraiians, “All these colon numbers should 
be wiped out within 24 hours.’’ By ordering the behead- 
ing of C C, they imagine that I am myself being beheaded! 
(Laughter). Thev forget that it means nothing for me — 
whether you u^'C C C oi F D C or no seheine at all. I do 
not know nhy our country has developed sithh an an- 
tagonism to documentation techniques designed m India. 
Surely it could not luivi- stemmed fiorn a strict intellectual 
outlook. Is it eauseil by •ome lower emotions oiiginating 
from the litth' ego? 

4 Appeal to the Voung Librarians of India 

Ileie is an appeal to you. “Do not think that I am 
preaching for CC or any such thing. Unfortunately T am 
its author. If he (pointing to Prof Ncelameghaii) had 
talked about it. it would have b(‘en much better. Because 
I am the author, you may tliink T am an interested fellow. 
Probably you may think that 1 get some extra royalty for 
it (Laughter). Nothing like that, I may assure you. What- 
ever royalty 1 get, 1 give it away for some library purpose. 
One such is the Sarada Ranganathaii Endowmient for Li- 
brary Science. Another had been the Endowment for the 
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Sarada Rangaiiathan Profes'^oi^ip in Libiaty Hdoncc in 
the University of Madras 8o 1 may assure you that I 
have no financial interest in “sc'lhng ’ C C My interest is 
only a professional one 

5 Inherited Prejudice Against Indian Techniques 

In oui countiy for about thiot IiuikIkhI oi lour bun- 
dled yeais we ha\e been lyiiiy in a sleeping phase — cul- 
tural sleep We had to grt ever\ thing from abioad When 
I was young my toys were all gol Irom Jap in >ou know, 
as it we could not make thiin rmbiellas wire bought 
fioni Austiia Salt was bought tiom Italy \ es, iiom all 
eountiic*- except India< For a ft w ((ntinn v\(‘ have been 
habituated to this piactuf That habit made us dislike 
anything that is Indian That habit has bcf a wi'll embedded 
in our deepei sub < oust lous kviK Fioin theii it contmuts 
to do mischief o\tn (odiy Though it was niciitable and 
pel haps even lutuial during tin* Biitish priiod is it so 
today in Independent Renastuit India^ 

6 Wrong Equation of Gandhi’s Teaching with Khaddar 

CJandhi appealed on the Indiin '•kiic about half a cen- 
tuiy ago He did not call iis fool-. He said “My dear 
children, this is a wiong attitude ^ on air now wqking 
up Whj. don t you make youisilf sell uhant'' ’ 

What IS the cult that Maliatma (iandiu intioduced’’ 
“Swadeshi,’ is it not'* ‘Prefer India made commodities,” 
he pleached But unfoituiiately, oui people understood 
“Swadeshi” to mean only “Khaddat cloth ’ - cloth woven 
in India with the yarn hand-spun m India itself —and 
nothing else Khaddar soon bt'came a political symbol to 
seek independence Then the full impoit of the term 
'Swadeshi’ was gradually forgotten It even degenerated 
into a mere slogan 
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7 A Nenr Sense In New la^ 

The time has moved still further. It has brou^t a new 
interpretation of Gandhi’s preaching. This new interpreta- 
tion was pven by our Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, in 
a speech she made about two years ago, in BoAbay. She 
said in effect, “Now we have completed about twenty years 
of Independence. It is time that Gandhiji’s 'Swadeshi’ 
comes back to us in another way. It should apply not only 
to Khaddar and other material goods, but also to intel- 
lectual goods. We should respect ideas created in our own 
Motherland.” A few days ago, I heard on the radio 
our Industries Minister at the Centre saying, “It is time 
that our industries develop our own know-hows; our own 
techniques; we have to stop the import of all these things 
unless we arc not ourselves able to do them.” Well, that 
is the new overall policy. This policy should also cover 
documentation techniques. 

Do you agree or no? (Voices: “We all agree”). But 
W'hat can the Government policy do in a democracy unless 
people cooperate and follow it? — If the old librarians con- 
tinue to insist, “Any Indian Technique is of no use, it 
must be a foreign technique. Then only you will have your 
position safe in this country”? How many of you, libra- 
rians of renascent India, feel like those old librarians of 
Pre-Gandhian origin? (Voices: “None of us”). 

8 Melvil Dewey’s Advice 

I^wey himst'lf advised me as follows, through corres- 
pondence, when he learned about my projected Colon 
Classification. In fact, I myself had written about my pro- 
jected Colon Classification in my Five laws (1931) and I 
had sent him a copy of it. 

Dewey. — ^You seem to be a young man. You are con- 
templating starting a new scheme for classification. It is 
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very dangerous, I may tell you. I have paid heavily for 
having invented a scheme It was our own profession that 
was responsible for this But if you (juietly adopt my own 
scheme, whatever happens they will not blame ^ou. You 
tell them it is the Ameiioan Scheme 'I'liey will then say, 
“Beautiful’ i (Laughtci) Why do you start a scheme ayd 
lose your job> I know tfiat m^ Scheme has not piovided 
for Indian subjects You give me tin' Indian subjects and 
then numbeis according to the I)(^ I shall mcoiporate 
them in my next edition 

SRR — It IS not easy, Sii I shall publish my Colon 
Classification piovide the Class Xuinbris and then send 
it on to you 

Unfoitunately he died befoie I could send it Of couise 
lie meant it well and not with aii'v kind of bad intmition 
He leally did not want me to suflci in the way in which 
he himself had suffeicd as a lesnlt of his ha\mg staited 
the DC If }ou do not know that, you icad about it m his 
biography Anyhow I hav<‘ been much moie lucky I have 
not suffeicd like Dewey I have been In mg \ciy happily 
in this countiy in spite of ha\ing designed a new scheme 
and in spite of some Indian libiaiians deciying it (Laugh- 
tw) Anyhow, that is only an aside because* 1 see young 
faces here, who may be mish'd by the very noise of the ciy 
against Indian techniques Facet Analysis Cham Pro 
cedurc Postulation Approach and so on 

91 British National Bibliography Anecdote 

One more stoiy about it Is Puiamk heiC'* Yes Well, this 
morning he reminded me ab*"*!!! it Otherwise I would not 
have lemembeied You know the Biihsh national biblio- 
graphy which has been running since 1949 Its Editor, Jack 
Wells and I are friends I used to go there every year and 
spend one oi two weeks there and help them and so on. I 
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am not saying this for pride. We are very good friends and 
were helping each other. He calls me “Ranga” and not 
“RaJiganathan,” and I call him “Jack” reciprocally. About 
ten or twelve years ago, I went to London. The following 
conversation took place between Jack and myself. 

'■ Jack. — Do you know a curious thing? 

SRR.— What is it? 

i 

Jack. — A lady came from your country, deputed by your 
National Library, to learn tlie methods of building a na- 
tional bibliography, classifyiiig the subjects, and making 
subject headings, and so on. I asked that lady, “Have you 
come all tlie way from India for this? Have you not heard 
of the Chain Procedui’e? Have you not heal’d of Colon 
Classification?” She replied, “No, I liave not hoard of any 
of them. My ( 'hief asked me to come and learn from you.” 
1 said, “Please go and tell your Chief that the methods 
adopted here are all Indian methods. (Laughtew). The only 
thing is that we cannot use the C'olon because Ranga- 
nathan has prohibited us from using it.” 

1 did inohibit them because if they had adopted Colon, 
all of tlnun would have lost their jobs immediatelyl Is it 
not so, iSir? Jlecause in Great Britain, if they adopt a 
Scheme designed in their former dependency, all the fel- 
lows will lose thiur jobs. On the contrary, if you use an 
Indian scheme, you are threatened to be “firt'd.” (Laugh- 
ter). Because Puranik came and reminded me about it, 
1 could tell you about this. 

92 Fidth in India’s Capacity 

T sliould now eome to the last point. We have got a 
clean slate to write on, beginning in our own way. Re- 
member Gandhiji’s advice; remember Indira Gandhi’s ad- 
vice; remember the Industries Minister’s advice. Keep all 
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your windows open to get light from every counfay and 
from every part of the world. But do not think hereafter 
that there is only darkness within. Light can also be pro- 
duced here, 

93 Gentleman among Nations* 

• 

India should be a “ftentleman” among nations. If we 
take so much from England, wc must give an equal 
lunount to England. On the basis of such a reciprocity 
Independent India should grow hereafter. 
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HOW OF DOCUMENTATION: DOOUMENTA<LIS1VBEADBR 
REIAT9ION 

1 < Header is a Onest 

I want to conclude with one last appeal to you. All these 
talks and all these conferences, will ‘moan nothing to our 
country, unless each librarian devotes hhnself totally to 
his work. He should abstain from promoting or maintain- 
ing intrigues and quarrels, either within his library or 
within the profession at large. On tho other hand, he should 
devote himself totally to the work falling to his share in 
building up the facilities for documentation service to 
readers — the bonum of all the work in a library. 

The documcntalist should receive his reader as his guest. 
In fact, you know our tradition. Atiihi Devo Bhava — a 
guest i.s our God. 1 hope you all know this Fpanishadic 
passage. The reader is your Atithi — Guest. He is God. 

2 Conflict 

SRR. — If a reader comes and the Chairman of your 
Library t\)mmittee also comes at the same time, whom are 
you going to serve first? That is my question. Let any- 
body answer. 

A Voice. — Chairman. 

SRR. — Reader first and not the Chairman. At that 
moment the reader is your guest and God, and not the 
Chairman. 

A Voice . — i We will ask the Chairman to sit on a chair. 

SRR. — But to whom are you going to attend first, 
to meet his needs? That is the question. Those who will 
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attend to the reader first, setting aside the Chairman, 
hands up please. Ajit, please count. Those who would 
attend to the Chairman first and then only the reader, 
hands up please. (Laughter). Tell me, if you are afraid of 
saying this way or that way (Laughter). I think you have 
got a sense of fear in ^ou. So I "take it that the neutaals, 
who form the majority, all want to say, “I shall first attend 
to the Chairman aiid then only to the reader.” This is 
wrong. My appeal to you is not to do like that. First your 
reader, last your leader, and if any more time is left, attend 
to your Chaiiman, or the Committee Member, or to any 
such person. , 

A Voice. -If we do so, wc lose our jobs. 

SRR. — You are afraid that you will lose your jobs. If 
you are a cowaid, then do not become a librarian. 

Another \'oice. — l^ndei the present service conditions in 
India, we have to &<‘rve the Chairman first. 

SRR.- The i)resont seiviee conditions in India are made 
by you. young men. Why do you think tliat somebody is 
putting it over you? If you 200 people join together and 
all of you .say, “1 .shall only attend to the reailor first,” who 
will remove all of you from youi office? Tell me. You 
don’t ha\le that courage. 

A still another Voice. — After healing your siieeeh, we 
will gather courage. 

5SRR. — Please think for some time and do not gather 
tourage immediately and then let it go. (Laughter). Cul- 
tivate it in your mind; get convinced about it. Otherwise, 
1 don’t want you to do that. It will then end only as a dis- 
service. 

A Voice. — Theoretically, we are convinced. 

SRR. — Theory by itself is of no use in the world. Sir. 
Will you be satisfied with tlieoretical food? (Laughter). 
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Another Voice. — Can we not treat the Chairman 
just like a reader? 

SRR. — only if he comes as a reader. When the 
Chairman steps into the library not for that but says. “Do 
th^t, do this, my son is going for B Sc degree examination; 
he has not got the text books; btfy a copy of each of the 
text books in your library for his use,’' do you call him 
a reader? On the contrary, if the Chairman comes as a 
reader, he is Atithi — he is guest and for the moment he 
is Cod. I am sorry. You have misunderstood ray words, 
Sir, I don’t say that because a man is the Chairman, he 
docs not deserve at all to be attended to. He must be at- 
tended to if he comes as reader. But hardly any Chairman 
is a reader. (Laughter) 

I think I have exceeded my time enormously. That is 
the cost you pay by asking an old garrulous fellow to come 
and speak. However, I cannot leave this topic without 
mentioning at least two anecdotes. 

3 Glasgow Anecdote 

I was in Glasgow in Aiiril 1925. The biggest city library 
there is the Mik*hel Library. I called on its Librarian Mr 
Pitt. Just a minute earlier Mr Tzett, the Chairman of the 
Library Conunittee, had entered the Librarian’s room. 
Mr Pitt asked tlie Chairman to wait for some time so that 
he could attend to me. The Chairman agreed. 

A Voice.- -India is not Scotland. 

SRR.— I little thought that you young librarians of 
the Gandhian period would still have this inferiority 
complex. Why should the standard of value in India be 
different from that in Scotland? Give up all such oldish 
notions of the British period. 
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A few minutes later Mr Pitt took me to the reading 
room. It was not an open acoess library. Therefore, every 
reader had to fill in slips for the books he wanted. At that 
time, a reader came to the counter. lie had baggy trousers, 
and he looked like a workman. 

Reader. — What a luil of time yon take! How loag’am 

I to wait for my book? 

• 

Counter Assistant. — ^^’’our book has just arrived. Sir. It 
contains the slip given for it by you. The slip shows the 
time w^hen you handed ir over. Now please look at the 
clock. Wo have taken only five minutes to seive you. 

Reader.— I am sorry. While waiting, lime api>ears to 
fly fast. Is it not so? Please e\cuse me. 

In that library they have a time-piece. Its dial is made 
of hard rubber — the hour hand, the minute’s hand, and 
the digits showing hours and miiiute«. When the next reader 
caiiK' and handed ov<‘r his sliij, the counter assistant 
banked the rubber dial on the inking pad and thmi on tlie 
application slip. 

SRR. — Do you get such a time piece in the market? 

Pitt. — Xo. We get it made to order. 

8RR. — Your assistant banks it on the inking pad ami 
on the refjuisition slij) with all the force given by the 
spring mechanism used by him. The time-piece cannot last 
long. 

Pitt. — It is true. Wo have to g«d a new one every nionti 

SRR. — It would mean .■> considerable amount of monei 

Pitt. — ^Yes, it is true. But that is money well spent. For, 
we have to respect our readers’ needs — ^even their temper! 
You ‘saw how that labourer flared up at the beginning, 
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and how he quietened himself after seeing the impression 
of the time-piece on his requisition slip. Library exists for 
readers. We cannot afford to lose any reader. We must 
retain his bustom, at any cost whatever. 

Friends, you see, with what consideration even the 
poorest reader was treated by thi Mitchel Library, as a 
Guest — as a God. 

4 Delhi Anecdote 

41 Delhi Seminar for Libraruns of South Asia 

In 1950, as a result of my j)ersuasion, the Unesco helped 
in the establishment of a public library in Delhi, as a 
model for Asian Countries. In 1951 or 1952, I had gone out 
to Paris to attend a tnecting of the Library Committee of 
Unesco. On the evening of the day I returned to Delhi, 
an Afghan and an Iranian librarian called on me. 

42 Story by the Librarians of AroHANisTHAft and Ir\n 

The story narrated by the librarians of Afghanisthan 
and of Iran will shock you, T am sure. 

Librarians. — During the last week we had b(‘en attend- 
ing the Unesco Seminar on Libraries. The leader of the 
Seminar was the Librarian of the newly established Model 
Public Library in Delhi. Our main objective in coming to 
the Seminar was to meet you. We have know'ii you only 
through some of your books — particularly the Five lawn 
oj library science. 

SRR. — I am grateful to you for having thought of me. 

Librarians. — When we came here, we were disappointed 
to know that you had gone to Paris. Fortunately, however, 
Mr Das Gupta, the University Librarian, told us that you 
were expected today. Therefore, we stayed back for two 
days. 
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SRR. — I am exceedingly glad to know that I have such 
friends in other countries. 

Librarians. — In your Fix'e laws we have rejyi that the 
reader should be the first concern of a librarian — even in 
preference to the Chairman and the other members of the 
Library Committee. But, the leader of the Seminar said 
something very strange. 

SRR. — ^What did he say? 

Librarians. — He said “Don't believe in all that cult of 
Ranganathan. You must first exist before you do anything 
else. For that your first attention should be turned on the 
Chairman and the members of your Library ('’ommittee. 
Let the readers look after Uiemselves" I We were very sur- 
prised when we heard it. We questioned him about this. 
But his naive reply was. “Ranganathan is a theoretician 
and not a practical man.” 

What do you think of this India’s examirle? (‘Shame!’)- 
4.3 Repetition oe the Appeal 

May I repeat my appeal — -Reader is your guest — your 
God. He sliould receive your first attention. Will you fol- 
low the example v-f l‘itt oi that of the Librarian of the 
Model Public Library in Delhi? 

All Voices. — “Mr Pitt, oeyond any doubt.” 

5 Librarian too Busy to Meet another librarian 

A year later, a librarian of Ahmedabad — an old stu* 
dent of mine — went to tlie Model Public Library, in 
Delhi, to study the working of its Children’s Department, 
He had aready written to the Librarian about the day anc 
time of his visit. When he went into the library, he was 
told by the orderly of the Librarian that his Saheb was 
very busy. Therefore, to save time, he went to the Child- 
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Ten’s Department and studied its working for about two 
hours with iJie help of the Children’s Librarian, who was 
also an old student of mine. The Ahmedabad Librarian then 
went to take leave of the Delhi Librarian. Again the orderly 
repeated the same old story. Therefore, the Ahmedabad 
geiltlcman knocked at the door and went in. He found 
his colleague of the profession snoring rlceply. He was lean- 
ing on the back of the chair with his legs propped up on 
his table. That is how he was busy! (Laughter). Smelling 
a stranger coming in. the Delhi Librarian became wild and 
shouted, “I do not want to he disturbed by you people. 
You are not my Chairman to come in this unceremonious 
way.” (‘Shame!’). 

6 Model Pablic Library Makes History 

The Librarian of the Model Public Library in Delhi 
made history. His habit was to ignore readers and if any 
reader would not allow himself to be ignoreef he would 
abuse him. It so happened that a Lecturer in a local insti- 
tution was abihsed in this way w’hen ho asked the Librarian 
for some help. This lecturer sued him in a Couit of Law"^ 
for improper behaviour (Again, ‘Shame!’). 

7 A Librarian Redeemed 

I do not w’ant to end w'ith these pathological cases. Ijot 
me toll you how easy it was to redeem a refeience librarian 
in the Public Library at Leeds. Its Chief Librarian had told 
•me that he had posted a reference librarian in the stack 
loom during rush hours, in the evening, to help the readers 
in the choice of their books. I visited tliat Library one 
evening. I walked into the stack room. I saw many readers 
helping themselves in finding their books. I thought within 
myself, “Is Law’ 2 of Library Science — ‘Every reader his 
book’ — to depend upon the reader himself for its fulfil- 
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ment? What about the librarian put on floor-duty to fulfil 
Law 2?” I found one f^ntlemcn l(;oking out through a 
window. I guessed that he might bo the refcronco librarian 
and I approached him. 

Librarian.- -I welcome you, Sir. Our Chief had told us 
about your vksit. This efening I am the “Librarian-oii-flbor- 
duty." 

SRR. — I am glad to know you. flow is it that you are 
standing out heie when there is such a crowd of readers? 

Librarian.- I am too tired to nork with them. 

SRR.--When will you go back home? 

Librarian. — At about 7-.30, Sir. 

SKR. — Will you still feel too tiled to kiss your chilrl 
anfl put him to bed? 

Two years later, 1 happened to meet the Chief librarian 
of .that Library in London. 

Chief Libraiian.- Your <(uestion “Will you feel too 
tiled to kiss your child” had a magic effect From that next 
day my reference librarian did not “feel lin'd.” He is all 
attention to read-'s. 

SRR. - May (Jod bless him. I had also toM him, “The 
reader is your guest, yoni (lod for the time being. In the 
presence of Cod, all feeling of tiredness will evaporate 
away.” 

Chief Libraian.- He told me about it These worcfs 
converted him totally. 

8 TIk Request 

Ladies and Gentlemen, my final request to you is to 
treat every reader of yours as your guest and as your God 
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for the time being. Though the anecdotes pertained to gen- 
eralist readers in generalist libraries, their message is 
equally true in giving documentation service to specialist 
readers in 'specialist libraries. I shall next describe to you 
some traditional analogues to what should be the actual- 
ities in documentation service. 

SRR. — How much time will you give, Ajit? 

Ajit. — As much time as you like, but my concern is 
only your body being overstrained I remember how weak 
you looked when J called on you two ilays hack. But, here 
your weakness has lieeii hidden by your enthusiasm. 1 do 
not want that there hhould be a breakdown iii tliLs meeting. 
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ANALOGUES FROM TRADITIONS 
1 Analofi^ from Yajur-Veda 

The Tmf til iya-U punish ad oi the Yajur-Veda coiittEins 
the following passage, embodying exhortation at the eon- 
vocation, on the eve* of a batch of students entering life. 



llie guest IS your God 


Serve him, with all attention 


Serve him, to your utmost 
capacity 


Serve him with all modesty 
without any touch of ego 
or picstige 


borve him with a sense of fear, 
lest anything should go wrong 


Serve him with a full knowledge 
of his needs 


We cannot find a cleaier or fuller statement of the way in 
which documental m -eivice shoulil be given to a readc>r. 

2 A Misfit for Documentation Service 

In 1929, I had to reel nit five fresh gradnates ami train 
them for doemnentation M’rvice in the Madras University 
Library. By 1930, most of them had developed satisfac; 
torily. One of them, however, turned out to be a misfit 
beyond redemption. A young research student suddenly 
stopped away from coming to Library. I asked his Professor* 
to send him on to me. He came to me. 

SRR. — Why are you not coming to the Library now- 
adays? 
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Student. — ^Nothing, Sir. 

SRR. — Your face shows that you are hiding something 
from me. Tell me tlie truth. 

Student.--! am sorry, Sir. This would be saying some- 
thing against one of your staff. 

SRR. — It is your civic duty to tell me. Otherwise you 
deny to me the opportunity to improv'C the ,«(’rvicc of the 
library. 

Student. —I asked for ZDMG. Your docuinentalist asked 
me what it was. 1 confeshcd that 1 did not know. He 
ridiculed me saying, “Without knowing tliis, how did you 
dare to take up research in Sanskrit? I wonder how your 
Professor bilerates you.’’ 

Ladies and (.loutlemen, tell me uhat fault in the conduct 
of that docuinentalist brought the library to the brink of 
losing an important reader — a valuable gue.sl? 1 may tell 
you that that reader is now an eminent Professor in our 
country. 

Voices. — Egotism of the lowest kind. 

SRR. — Exactly. Egotism and prestige coupled with 
little knowledge. Remember Alexander Pope’s line, begin- 
ning with “Little knowledge is dangerous.” I had to take 
away that misfit from the work of documentation service. 
I a.ssign(‘d him to do book order work, and thus made him 
to work only “behind the screen,” without any opportunity 
to come into contact with readers. 

3 Analogy from Valmiki 

Valmiki’s Kamayana gives a delightful picture -of the 
way in which readers should be given documentation 
service. The picture occurs in the description of the way 
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in which Sage Bharadvaja served his guests in his enter- 
tainment to King Bliarata and his retinue. The charnung 
setting with flower trees and a green lawn, pleasant rooms, 
cosy seats, bright geiiial attendants here there S,nd every- 
where. There were suflieient nniubei of .atleridantb to irro- 
vide each guest wilh a*) attendant all to hirn«8t‘li- Api- 
£kam-Ekam, one for each one The attend.int arranged fur 
the batli, helped in dressing aiid adorned tire arrest in his 
charge with flowers and so (tn Ih' al'O fonrnl out flora the 
guest his exact taste and seivid him food to suit his exa<*t 
taste The picture mentions also casr's of '-mall groups being 
s(>iv(‘d together Ml this iroints to the ideal to he reached 
by a libtat} in serving rts readras 1 hope vou will all 
einulatt sage Bharadvaja when \ou go back to voui hbtaiy. 

Voices We sfuiU try oui best 

4 Suggestion tiuni Sanskrit Terminology 

In Saii'-kiit 

41 ‘La>a’ means “Integiation 

411 ‘Maya means “IVrfc el integration - at-ouo-ment 

412 ‘Alaya’ ai o means an “Al)od<‘ or a “Place” 

42 ‘Gianthd’ nu ans “ n rxptession of an exposition of 
a subject- in othei wr i I- a ‘ Work ’ 

43 ‘ChaiifbaWa’ means a place wheie the mind of a 
leadei gets nitrgi it* d with an ( vpiession of an exposition 
of a subject, this is a “Lilnaty” n s( nst' one 

44 ‘( Ji anthalay i’ mean a person at the head of or* 
engaged nr Library (in sensr' one) 

45 ‘Granthalaya-kala' means the hbiuiy teehniques 
necessary in a library fin sense one) 
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46 ‘Granth§laya-shastra’ means library science forming 
the basis of library techniques 

47 ‘Anu-laya-seva’ means service in the integration of 
the mind of a reader with an expression of an exposition of 
a subject. This is one of the many library techniques — in- 
deed the most important and ultiinate technique, to facili- 
tate which, all the other techniques are designed and fol- 
lowed — such as, Doeuinent Selection, ‘Library Classification 
and Library Cataloguing. The term inean.s “Documentation 
Service.” 

471 ‘Anu-laya-sevi’ means a person ]iel])ing in the in- 
tegration of the mind of a reader with an expression of an 
exposition of a subject. The ])refix ‘Ann’ einpha.sises work- 
ing with tlic reader with his cooperation - and not work- 
ing on the reader. The wliole term means “Documentalist.” 

48 Tustaka’ means a jdiysical (‘mbodiment of an ex- 
pression of an exj)Osition of a sul)ject--in ftther words 
“Book.” 

481 ‘Pustakalaya’ means the i)lace where books are 
housed -- “Library” hi the Chaucerian sense. 

5 Analogy from Sri Aurobindo 

The following is based on a digest of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Mother (1928). 

5 1 Cosmic Trinity 

Cosmic trinity consists of 
* 511 Purusha, the Divine Ibiinanifest; 

512 Prakriti, Nature, particularly humans, standing in 
need of enrichment by Purusha; and 

513 Sakti, the Energy Principle activating the descent 
of Purufiha on to Prakriti and the ascent of Prakriti on to 
Purusha. 
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52 Sakti AND Her Aspects 

Sakti has four aspects: 

521 Rlahesvxiri — Aspect of Wisdom. She opens us to 
the treasurehouso of knowledge.^ Partiality She has none. 
She deals with men acc(»idiug to their nature. 

522 Mahahali- -Aspect of Stiength. To knowledge she 
gives a conquering might and imparts to the slow and rhf- 
ficult labour an imi)elus that multiidies tl»e power and 
shortens the long way. 

523 Mahalnhshnd — Aspect of IJarmony. Grace and 
cliarin and tenderness flow out fiom Her. Wherever She 
lets fall the loveliness of Her smile, the soul is seized and 
made captive and plunged into the depths of an unfathom- 
able bliss. 

524 Mahamiaswaflti - Aspect of Power ol Woik. She is 
kind, smiling, close aiul heljdul Hta eyes are on all needs 
at once. Her intuition knows what is to be chosen and what 
rejected, and successfully detei mines the right instrument. 
Her action is laborious and minute. The will in Her work 
is scrupulous, unsleeping and indefatigable. 

53 The Analogy 

The following aie the analogies: 

531 Purusha is Ahshaia-Brahma — that is, God in 
the form of an expression of an expo'^ition of a subject. 

532 Prakrit! is Maimshya Prakiiti —thsA is, the 
human. 

533 Sakti is the energy principle helping each ex- 
pounded expressed subject to find its consumer or reader 
(Law* 3 of Library Science^, and helping each consumer or 
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reader to find his subject expounded and expressed to suit 
his needs (Law 2 of Library Science). 

54 The Jnstrument of Sakti 

The docnmentalist is the instriunent of Sakti in bring- 
ing togeflier each ex])resfled exi)OiiJj(led subject and its 
reader. 

55 The Qitauiiks of a Docuvkntalist 

The dociinieiitalist should develop the (|ualities lepro- 
seiited by tJie four aspects of Sakti — Wisdom, Stieugth, 
Harmony, and Power of Woik. 

56 Source of Inspiration for I )ocumeniaust 

The four aspects of Sakti should inspire a documentallst. 
This inspiuition should embiace both his external doings 
and inner adjustment - that is, self-discipline and self-per- 
fection. 

57 A Documenfalist and Force of Sakii 

A documentalist shouUl attune himself to the mission 
of Sakti, to Her FoirtJ and to H(‘r Anniida (Delight). When 
this attuncment becomes Entne, the knowleflge, will, and 
action of the documentali.st will become sure, simple, 
luminous, siiontaneous, and flawless 

6 The Oldest Known Docnmentalist 

Cliina has a record of the oldest known librarian in the 
w'orld. Its ancient philo80))her Lao-t/e is said to have 
worked as a librarian in his earlier years. Suicly, in those 
days any library would have had only one librarian — a 
do-all librarian. We may believe without any hesitation 
that such a learned and wise libraiian should have given 
the greatest w'eight to his function as a Documentalist. 
Blessed were the readers who used his library. 
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7 IHiciinieiitatioii Service to Adi Sankara 

There is a tradition recorded in one of the biographies 
of the great Indian Philosopher and Expounder of Monism 

— Sankara of the first millennium a d. He wished to write 
a commentary on Ljalitha-Sahasranama — the hymn of the 
thousand names of Goddess Lalitha. He asked his librarian 
to bring a copy of that work. When the librarian brought 
the manuscript, Sankira found it to bo Vinlmu-Sahasran^ma 

— the hymn of the thousand names of Lord Vishnu. San- 
kara asked the libianan to bring the right book. Again ho 
brought another manuscript of V ini-Safiasrandina. San- 
kara asked, “Did you imt hear me properly?” The libra- 
rian replied: “There is a lady in the libraiy. Sh(‘ gave these 
manuscripts, and asked me to ttdl you that you sliould 
write a commentary on this ” Sankara’s intuition flared up. 
He said, “The Goddess herself K doing documentation ser- 
vice to me. You are lucky, libiaiian, in having seen Her. 
Let us go to the stack room. 1 want to see Her and get her 
Blessings.” But by the time they i cached the stack room 
the Goddess had vanished away. 

Moral: A documentahst should completely efface his 
ego. There should be no expectation of fruit; and no seek 
ing of reward of any kind, and there sliould not be tairy- 
ing to receive a word of “Thanks.” The only fiuit should 
be the fulfilment of having served the reader in the precise 
measure of his needs at the moment, though he might not 
havje expressed it correctly. The only reward sliould be a 
constant jirogression towards the attainment of the capa* 
city to fulfil the Five Laws of Library Science, in “Perfect 
Perfection,” as Sri Aurobindo w^ould put it. 
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SALABT SCAUB FOB UBBABIAKS 

0 Qaestions From tiie Floor 

My task is now over. Questiort time begins. You are wel- 
come to put any reasonable questions relevant to the sub- 
ject of my talk or to documentation. 

1 Indian library Service 

A Voice. — Like IAS (Indian Administrative Service), 
can we not have an I L S (Indian Library Service) ? 

SRR. — I may tell you, Sir, that you have put this ques- 
tion evidently as a man who is suffering very much. It is 
a question of bread and butter. I shall begin by saying that 
service to the public and salary often have little to do 
with each other. The more the salary, the less the service 
given to the public! It may look strange. But this is what 
has often happened. I shall illustrate this. 

A 

2 Indian and Madras Educational ^rvices 

21 Experience with Principal 1 

Some of you may remember that I began my career as 
a college teacher. On 9 July 1917, I entered Government 
service as assistant lecturer in Mathematics, in the Govern- 
ment College, Mangalore. It was a second grade college. 
There were only two classes in the Collegiate Department. 
I had therefore to do some Mathematics and Physics in tlie 
.High School Department. My starting salary was Rs 70. 
The Principal was an Indian. He had only a B A degree, 
though I had an M A degree. But his salary was Rs 400 
or more, because he had graduated from the Cambridge 
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University. He too was a Mathematics man. He wished to 
teach some Mathematics to the intermediate class. But he 
felt very diffident. It appears that, week after week, he 
used to collect some ideas from my predeceasor and relay 
them to the class for about two. hours in a week. He con- 
tinued that practice in "my days also. Further, week iffter 
week, he also used to collect some ideas from the assistant 
lecturer in English And relay thejn to the class for about 
two hours in the week. He thus w'ent off with four hours 
of teaching in a week, whereas an .assistant lecturer had 
to do 15 hours of teaching. 

22 Experience with Principal 2 

Two years later our College had another Principal. He 
too had a high salary; he too had taken a Cambridge 
pass degree. It was in Natural Sciences. He could not teach 
English. He could only teach Natural Science for four hours 
in the week. Here is a tyincal exainiile of his method of 
teaching. One day he w'anted to try teaching Physics to 
one of the high school classes He asked me to be witli 
him. I told him that the students were about to begin the 
study of “Light.” He began with the <iuestion “How does 
light travel?” Tht e was no answer. Then he asked, “Does 
light travel through the window, or through the door?” 
All the students replied “h'hrougli both of them.” He then 
told them, “Say, light tiavels along a straight line.” “How 
can we say tliat?” asked the students. 

23 Explanation by the Principals 

The Principals used to ssv that they did less teachini^. 
because they had administrative work. But, I could not 
find them doing administrative work even for one full hour 
on most of the days. Even for this little administrative 
work they used to take the help of one or another assistant 
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lecturer, wishing to earn his good will. Ilie Prinapals justi<i 
fied their higher salary on the ground that they had spent 
money in, going to UK, whereas we had notl 

S Bfy Visit to UK 

c 

After iny appointment as University Librarian in Jan- 
uary 1924, 1 spent a year in U K. While in U K, I was 
struck by the industry of the professors and of the mem- 
bers in the other professions. In those days they were 
normally working nearly 48 hours in a week. I used to find 
some of the professors of the University College (London), 
where I was taking my Course, coming to the College by 
9am and leaving only after about 7 p m. This I found in 
most other places visited by me. 1 said to myself and also 
wrote to some of my friends in Madras that one of the 
main causes of U K being a rich world-power was the hard 
v/ork put in by most of its people, and that one of the 
causes for our lying low was our evasion of work. After 1 
came back home on 9 July 1925, I began to put in work 
for 8 to 10 hours a- day in organising the University Li- 
brary, in training the staff, in helping readers, in teaching 
library science for at least one hour a day, and in writing 
books and papeis. This kept me busy the whole day-time. 

4 Presidency Club Anecdote 

About six months later, a visitor, belonging to the Edu- 
cational Service, came to me. 

Visitor. — I have come to you on behalf of the Presidency 
Club. 

SRR. — What is that Club? 

Visitor. — Have you not heard about it? It is a Club ex- 
clusively for “England-returned” men occupying positions 
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aa ^‘Gazetted Officer” [as distinct from subordinate officers]. 

SRR. — Do you meet on Sundaiys and on other holidays? 

Visitor. — ^No, no. We generally reach the Club at about 
3pm every day. 

SRR. — ^How can you? Don’t ‘you have sufficient wprk 
in your offices? 

Visitor. — ^You know that we are higher Officers. We do 
not have much work to do. It is mostly telling the sub- 
ordinate staff what they should do, and signing the few 
letters going to higher authorities. 

SRR. — ^What about the officers in colleges? 

Visitor. — You should know about it. You bad been a 
member of the subordinate staff in colleges, before you be- 
came the University Librarian. Don’t you remember that 
you had to do most of the teaching and that the liigher 
officers used to come to college at about 12 noon and to go 
away at about 3 p m after teaching tor one hour some days, 
and two hours on certain other days? 

SRR. — I know it. But T honestly feel that it was all 
wrong. 

Visitor. — Let n • tell you the mission entrusted to me by 
the other members of the Presidency Club. It is to invite 
you to join the Club. 

SRR. — I am sorry. I cannot fiiul time foi it. 

Visitor. — ^Yoii have gone to U K. You are now getting 
a high salary as we are ourselves doing. You are the head 
of your Office. You should not work the whole day as 
you do. 

SRR. — The work has to be done. How else can it be done? 

Visitor. — ^You should leave it all to your subordinates, 
as we do. 
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Ultimately I was “excommunicated” by those august 
Officers for the following reasons: — 

Reason ^one: I did not join the Club. 

Reason two: I was not following the tradition of “Eng- 
land-returned officers.” I had not maintained the status of 

I 

an officer getting a high salary. 

Reason three: I was also “fowling the nest” of the 
gazetted officers by setting a bad example! 

5 The Poison Creeps into the Library 

The poison had also crept into the less than half a dozen 
libraries in the country in those days, having hbrarians 
with a salary scale on a par with that of gazetted officers. 
Those librarians did hardly any professional work. They 
“administrated” the office. They too would come to the li- 
brary by about noon and leave it at about 3 pm. They 
found ample time to move in “Society” and thus maintain 
a high “Status ” Unfortunately, after the upgrading of the 
salary scales of librarians between 1947 and 1957, the poi- 
son has widely spread into many of the libraries of today. 

6 A Question to the Gentleman Who Started the Question 

Do you want an Indian Library Service to be formed to 
ensure a high salary and to keep up a higher status by 
finding ample leisure to become a Society man? Or do you 
want it only for freeing yourself from little worries due to 
fure salary, so that you can devote your full thought and 
time to the service of readers, and for that purpose to keep 
jtjontinually improving all the library techniques? If your 
interest is the one mentioned by me first, my vote goes 
against your proposal. On the other hand, if your interest 
is the one mentioned by me second, the first vote in favour 
of your proposal will be mine. I must now take the liberty 
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of administering a warning against a danger with a great 
temptation-capacity. A new theory is now being adum- 
brated by some officer-librarians that the Chief Librarian 
should only be a good manager and a person ifrho com- 
mands respect in society, but that he need not necessarily 
be good in library techniques, and that he need not even 
know library techniques; if he is an efficient manager he 
could drive his subordinates to do all kinds of technical 
work, including documentation service. 

7 An Appeal: Prefer Professional to Managerial Work 

An appeal to the younger persons in the profession. Do 
not swallow the dangerous theory abumbrated of late by 
some Chief Librarians. Even now they imitate their British 
Officers of their younger days in themselves doing as little 
work as possible, but driving the subordinate staff with 
smiles and threats. But you are men of the Gandhian 
period. You must take your professional work seriously. If 
your library is too large for you to do the professional as 
well as the managerial work, appoint a management ex- 
pert to look after the administrative work under your 
supervision. But you must concentrate on professional work. 
That is what Mother India demands from you. 
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STATUS vs SAI.ABY 

1 A WholesiHiie Heiitagie 

In my opinion, it is wrong to determine the status of a 
man by the salary he draws. Status jg not something con- 
ferred on a person by others on the ground of his high 
level of salary. On the other hand, status is something 
earned by a person, whatever his salary is. He has to earn 
it by service to the public — service of the riglit kind. He 
has to earn it by his industry and his achievement. It is 
ama:;ing how easily we forget the wholesome features of 
our heritage and even decry them a.s anachronisms not 
suited to modern times. Ijot me illustrate what little of 
positive correlation there need bo between “Status’’ and 
“Salary scale.” 

2 An Advocate in Temper 

The following anecdote belongs to the period before 
World War TI. T nas then Librarian of the IVIadras Uni- 
versity Library. The man working next to me was getting 
less than eighty rupees per month. All the documen- 
talists in the Library were then getting only a salary be- 
tween rupees forty and eighty. Our Library was on the 
Marina Road in Madras- -a long road facing the sea — a 
place of evening resort for the elite residents of the City 
of Madras — officials and non-officials. After their duty 
hours the documentalists of my Library used to walk home 
Wong tire pavement on the Marina Road. They were not 
well-dressed. They walked bare-footed. They had put on 
only an half-armed shirt of thin cotton — their usual dress 
even in the Library. One day, a prominent Advocate of 
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Madras came into my room, with his temper almost at 
the end. 

Advocate. — ^How much salary do you pay to your as- 
sistants? 

SRR. — Why do you^want that inforination? 

Advocate.- -Sir, we have been witnessing something, day 
after day, on the pavement ot the Manna Road. 

SRR. — What is it that has distinbed you so much? 

Advocate — Members of the Kxcetitive (’ouiicil for the 
Grovernor stop for a minute, ^hake hands with your staff, 
and talk to them something for a minute or two. So do 
knighted gentlemen, and big businessmen. So also do 
judges of the High Court. 

SRR. — Why should this di.sturb your mind? 


Advocate. — All the while, we ])laee ouiselves at different 
vantage points in ordei to catch theii eyes Ibit they never 
look at us. But they go on shaking hands with your ill-clad 
people. They totally neglect u*- with tiim silk suit, stiff 
collar, .silk tie, and laced turban! [Piobably you do not 
know that in the British Peiiod such a dress with stiff 
collar was the one consiflered as the diess of the gentle- 
man of any worth. It is only after our Independence Pan- 
dit Nehru set a closed coat or a bush-shirt as the right 
dress]. 

SRR. — ^Their salary is between i upees forty and eigh^. 
8 Service Earns Status Better than Income 


Advocate. — Is that all? But how is it “Big persons” sh|llb 
hands with them, quite in the open? 


SRR. — They do service to them — good book service 
and good documentation service. 
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Advocate. — >1 was under the impression that you hfwe 
put all of them on a hi^ salary. 

SRR. — High social status and high salary scale do not 
always go together. They need not. You know the respect 
shown to Sri Ramanarshi. You know his status in society. 
Whrft is his salary? 

Advocate. — Do you suggest that high income is an ob- 
stacle to high status? 

SRR. — No, not at all. On the other hand, I have been 
constantly endeavouring to put the library staff on a pro- 
per scale of salary. I have not yet succeeded. But I have 
every faith that as time goes on and as the great service 
being done by the library staff is realised widely, a higher 
scale of salary will fall on their lap. without any effort, 
even as a fully ripened fruit drops down from the tree. 

Advocate. — I admire your optimism. I wish you success 
in your efforts. 

4 Degenerate Scale of Value 

I shall give you an experience of the opposite kind also, 
due to the prevalence of a low scale of value and a false 
measure for status. It was in 1928. Before that time there 
was hardly any library in Tamil Nadu with a competent 
staff giving service to readers. In May that year, I went 
out for some public contact work on behalf of the Madras 
Library Association. Dindigal, a taluk headquarters town, 
was in my itinerary. There were no hotels in such places 
in those years. There was no other go except to become 
somebody’s guest, "nierefore, Shri K V Krishnaswami 
Ai^er, President of the Association and a rich advocate of 
Madras, wrote to a relative of his in Dindigal, asking him 
to have me as his guest. He was the highest-paid officer in 
that town. He felt embarrassed when asked to take a 
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librarian as a guest, I knew about it only after my train 
reached Dindigal at about 9 am. As I was a stranger 
,to my host, I thought that it would be wise for me to 
sit in my carriage till he would come and looktfor me. I 
heard a voice calling out my name and moving from the 
last carriage onwards. T^e platform was full of passengers. 
I expected to be released from the carriage by the host who 
was calling out my pame. But to my dismay the voice 
stopped. After a few minutes it began near a few carriages 
ahead of my own. I asked a porter to run to the person 
calling my name and bring him to me. He came in a minute. 
His dress showed that he was perhaps a servant of my 
host. This he was. He took out all my luggage and put it 
into a single bullock cart and asked me to get in. The cart 
stopped in front of a big house. Then my escort told me: 
“Sir, please excu‘>e me. Stay in the cart, I shall come back 
in a minute.” He had evidently told his master that 1 was 
travelling in the First Class and that it might be improper 
to put me up in his own house. 

Result: My luggage was taken into his ina'^ter’s house. 
I myself was asked to get down and go into the house. 
There I saw the “August Officer” sitting in his chair. He 
did not utter a word to me but simply pointed to a room. 
I found my luggage in it Lunch time arrived. 

Officer. — My servant told me that he found you in the 
First Class compartment. 

SRR.— Yes. 

Officer. — I did not expect a hbrarian to travel in the 
First Class. 

SRR. — I am not surprised. 

Officer. — ^You look too bright to be a librarian. What 
examination have you passed? 
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SRR. — A examination. 

OflScer. — ^Then why did you become a librariah? Could 

you not get at least a teacher’s post? 

« 

SRR. — Till four years ago I was Assistant Professor of 

Mathematics in the Presidency College. 

* 

Officer. — Why did you leave it and become a librarian? 
What a pity that this should have, happened. Anyhow, 
what is your salary now? 

When he found that my salary was much higher than 
that of his, he burst into sa3nng “Look at the bad days to 
which we have come. We are wasting on a libiarian’s post 
not only an MA but also such an high salary!” 

After this explosion he would even hesitate to sit when 
I was standing — status and salary! 

5 Senice of the IMadras University Library Bemembered 
Everywhere 

The high quality of the service given by the documen- 
talists of the Madras TTniversity Library is being remem- 
bered throughout India and abroad top The Indian Civil 
Service persons of Madras working in Delhi and other 
places, often speak to mo in high terms about the fine li- 
brary service they got in Madras. Even after 20 years, they 
still mention the name of each documentalist of Madras 
when they recall their services When I visit an Indian 
Embassy in any country, I generally find one or two gra- 
duates of Madras in its staff. The first thing they ask me 
is, “How is Mr tSimdaram doing?” — (He was the chief 
documentalist in the Madras TTniversity Library). “How is 
Ulr. Ramabhadran?” — (He was the documentalist on duty 
in the morning hours). They add, “We can never forget 
the service we received from them.” It was only two years 
ago that two members of the Indian Administrative Ser- 
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vice (I A S) stationed in Bangalore, happened to meet me. 
Their enquiries and their feeling of gratefulness were ex- 
actly the same. They even added, “We owe to their service, 
our success in the IAS Examination!” 

6 Effect of tile Good Service done by the Madras Univeidty 
library 

A Voice. — How long is this low salary and high status to 
continue? A good salary alone can feed our children. 

SRR. — I agree. I do not s-ay that all librarians sliould 
for ever live like the sani/asis (holy men). On the other 
band 1 am second to none in pi-essing on the authorities, 
“It is time that you make the Salary Scale of your Libi’ary 
Staff commensurate, not merely with the high social status 
gained by them but also to do justice to them, and also 
make them and their family live in comfort.” I vill soon 
tell you the story of how the excellent service given by the 
“ill-clad and poor-paid staff” of the Madras University 
Library forty years ago has been responsible for the high 
salary scale now obtaining for the librar ians in our country. 
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1 SOS tram the Secretariat library Assooiatton of Ddhl 

*In August 1945 1 had migrat6d to the Banaras Hindu 
University Library. The next year, I received an SOS 
from the librarians of the Governmfent of India. On their 
behalf Shri Guha Roy wrote to me about their salary scale. 

Guha Roy. — The first Pay Commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Government ol India. The Commission is 
not at all considering our position. We have no Godfather 
to present our case to the Commission. Please help us. We 
shall be ever grateful to you for this. 

SRR.— How do 1 come in> T do not bedong to the Li- 
brary Staff of the Secretariat. I am an outsider. 

Reply. — If you do not help us, who else caff? 

SRR. — ^There is only one way by which I can come in. 
You ask the Commission to put me some questions. 


Reply. — ^How can we dare to approach the Commission 
with such a request? We do not have any status or influence 
to approach the Commission. But the Chairman of the Com- 
mission is Justice S Varadachariar. We learn that you two 
aie good friends. You can certainly take the initiative and 
write to him. Further, tlie Chief Justice Sir Maurice Gwyer 
is a good friend of yours. We remember that you were his 
guest in 1942, when you came to Delhi for the first time. 
You came to advise him on the organisation of the Delhi 
\Tniversity Library. We also remember his asking us to 
invite him to the Tea-party arranged by us to meet you at 
that time. You can ask him also to put a word to his col- 
league Justice Varadachariar. 
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SRR . — am airaid that your personal interest in this 
matter makes you exaggerate the degree of my frienddiip 
witii them! 

2 Utthnate Snooess 

Ultimately I yielde^d to their persuasion. The ^hief 
motive for this was that I regarded this request as the first 
God-sent opportunity for me to tackle the problem of 
salary scale, of at least one wing of the libraty profession 
of India. I started correspondence with the Chairman of 
the Pay Commission. 

SRR. — Sir, you must do something for tlio librarians of 
the Government of India. 

Chairman. — ^What do you want me to do lor Ihem? 

SRR. — I wish that you bring up the salary of the Secre- 
tariat library staff on a par with a lecturer, reader, or 
a professor in a University, depending on experience and 
the kind of work to be done by the different members of 
the staff in the different libraries of the Secretariat. 

Chaii'inan. — ^Are you under the illusion that these peo- 
ple are giving the kind of service being given }>y your young 
men in the Madras University Library? Nothing like that 
here. 

SRR. — The poor performance by the library staff of the 
Secretariat is due to the Government itself. It had fixed 
the salary scale for them at a very low level — much below 
Rs 200 per month. In a costly place like DeUii this salary 
can attract and retain only persons of that much intellec- 
tual calibre. How can we expect them to do any high class 
service? You say, “They do not give service, and 1 cani^ 
recoimnend higher salary.'’ 1 say, “Unless you give a high 
salary, you will not get proper men capable of doing pro- 
per documentation service.” 
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This argument went on fen* some time. '‘Seed first or 
tree first,” that was the question — a time-honoured conun- 
drum. Ultimately, the Chairman agreed, and he did recom- 
mend my 'proposal to the Government. 

3 A Safeguard 

SRR. — ^The moment your recommendation is sanctioned 
by the Government there is going to*be trouble. The cleri- 
cal staff of the Secretariat aie “close to the throne.” They 
will mix up their own positions and those of the librarians 
and will divert to themselves all tlie benefits recommended 
by you for the libraiy staff. Wherever vacancies occur in 
the Secretariat libraues they will manage to get into those 
places The libraiians cannot compete with them in fight- 
ing against such happenings, because they do not have as 
much access to the authorities as the clerks in the Secre- 
tariat have. 

Chairman. — What can I do to prevent this?^ quite see 
the danger. Can you suggest any way out? 

SRH. Yes. You recommend that the librarians should 
be put in a separate cadie of their own, and name it as 
“Academic C’adre” or “Technical Cadie” — quite different 
from the (‘leiical C’adre and fiom the C’adre of the hierarchy 
ot iSection-Supeiintendent", Under Secietaiies, Deputy 
Secretaries etc. 

(’liairnian - -How am I to justify this? 

SRR. — In actual fact the work done by the library staff, 
other tlian one or two cleiks, is all academic work: help- 
ing the readers, selecting books and papers from periodicals, 
'Vo suit the needs of the readers, and organising the docu- 
ments to make the service to readers pinpointed, exhaus- 
tive, and expeditious. In one of your letters you referred 
to the excellent work done by the staff of the Madras Uni- 
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versity Library. If you now recall ite quality, you will grant 
that it was all acadeinical and technical work. 

Chairman. — Is there any precedent for suclj a recom- 
mendation? 

SRR. — Oh yes, surebi. You may remember the ugly poli- 
tics in the University of Madras. Before the polities en- 
tered the University,* it was possible for me to create most 
of the necessary posts and make recruitment on the basis 
of merit and competence. But after the ugly politics en- 
tered into the executive of the Univer«;ity, they began to 
transfer some clerks in the Registrar’s Office to occupy any 
new jilace created or falling vacant in the Liljrary with a 
^•lightly higher salary. I could not, in an> wa> n'sist this. 
You know the local reason tor it. 

Cliairman. -This fact does not help me. 

SRR. — ^You might remember that Mr Littlehailcs be- 
came the Vice-Chancellor in 1934. As Director of Public 
Instruction ho had seen the way in which the University 
Library had been treated. One day he told me, “You get 
all your unfulfilled plans and schemes put up in my period. 
You cannot get anything done after I go away.” Among 
other things 1 mentioned my handicap in the matter of 
staff. He told me, “Show me a way to stop that bad ])rac- 
tice.” I suggested to him what I am now suggesting to you. 
He accepted it, and had it put through. It was easy for 
him because in those early years the Indian members of 
the Syndicate were rather afraid of Britishers and there- 
fore his proposal was accepted \\ithout any opposition 
whatever. After the Syndicate Meeting Littlehailes rush^ 
to my room and said, “Give your thanks to God. It lias 
been put through. I was fully convinced with the various 
reasons contained in your note. This made me place the 
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case before the Ssmdicate with firmness.” I said, “No doubt, 
I thank God. But I ^ould also thank you for having created 
a precedent in this country, for the other libraiy authorities 
to follow.’^ 

Chairman. — I shall certainly follow that precedent. 

• 

SRR. — The moment your report comes out there will be 
a dog fight among the librarians of the several libraries of 
the Secretariat, as to who should be jmt in which scale. To 
avoid this I should like your report to include the classifi- 
cation of the libraiy posts, or at least some principles to 
guide the classification. 

Chairman. — That will be going too far. TJic terms of 
reference do not include it. 
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REPORT OF THE PAY COMMISSION AND AFTERMATH 

1 Change of Yugas 

Wp have a traditio?i ^about the junction of Kali-Yuga 
and the earlier Yuga. (A Yuga covers about 1,080,000 
years). The junction qf Kali-Yuga (the current Yuga) with 
its earlier Yuga occurred in 3102 b c. A case had been filed 
in a court of law a few days before the end of the earlier 
Yuga. The plaintiff A pleaded that B should be ordered to 
accejit the repayment ol a loan taken from liim. But B 
said, “1 did not give it as a loan. It was only a gift to 
help my friejul. And so, I cannot take that amoimt back." 
The case was adjourned by two weeks. It was Kali-Yuga 
by that time. Now B demanded repayment of the loan. 
But A pleaded that it was a gift and not a loan, and tljere- 
fore it is not repayable! Something like this happened in 
regard to Varadachary Pay (’ommission. 

2 The Attitude of a Secretariat librarian before the Report 

cjime out 

Before the report of the Pay (Commission was published, 

I joined the University of Delhi at the invitation of Sir 
Maurice Gwyer. Knowing about this, some of the librarians 
of the Secretariat came and asked me what I had recom- 
mended. As usual I respected the Canon of Reticence. 
Thinking that 1 had not made any recommendation, somi^ 
shrewd librarians made w’eek-end i>ilgrimages to my resi- 
dence in the University of Delhi. One of them was a jiarti- 
cularly smart man. 

Smart librarian. — 1 hear that you have started to guide 
your library staff in research. 

SRR. — Yes, I have. 
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Smiurt librarian. — Can you admit me to that research 
course? 

SRR.-^ertainly. 1 am only conducting the course in 

week-ends. You can easily come and join us. 

# 

Smart librarian. — On account of my poverty, T cannot 
afford to come in every week-end. I have to attend to so 
many odds and ends in the week-ends — in fact, also at the 
evenings of most of the working days — to make my family 
affairs run smoothly with as little difficulty as possible to 
any member. 

SRR.-^I can sympathise with you. Ik) as you i)lease. 

Smart librarian. — I gather that the Pay Commission has 
recommended for us a hefk'r scale by salary. As soon as it 
comes into effect, my family rlifficulties will disappear. I 
shall then become free to attend your research course, each 
week-end without fail. 

SRR. — 1 w’ish you good luck. 


S Attitude of the Same Librarian after the Report came out 

For several weeks after tlie Report of the Pay Com- 
mission had coim‘ out and the salary scale of librarians had 
been revised, this “smart young librarian” did not come to 
the University on any day. One evening I had to go to the 
Secretariat for a meeting. When I was within about two 
‘ furlongs from the Secretariat, I saw the “smart librarian” 
coming towards me. He too .seems to have seen me, and 
he turned to a narrow lane. Poor man, it was a little too 
vate for him. I called him. He had the courtesy to come 
to me. 

SRR. — How is it that you are not coming to the Re- 
search Meetings all these days? 
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Smart librarian. — ^What can I say Sir. When my salary 
was low I had one kind of family difficulty. Now that my 
salary has been doubled, another kind of family difficulty 
has come up. 

SRR. — I hope that nobody has taken ill in your house. 

Smart librarian. — No* Sir. Now that we have more 
money, all the menibers of my family insist on going for 
cinema as many evenings as jiossibk', and certainly for the 
matinee on all the holidays. 1 feel helpless (Laughter). 

4 During the Office Time 

The higher status, taken to have come along with the 
higher salary, “entitled’’ the librarian to go as often as pos- 
sible, to the Under Secretary or to the Dejnity Secretary 
for a chat or for talking “Departmental politics.’’ Thus, 
even the physical presence of a librarian in his library 
became more and more rare. But, whether he too did 
this or not, the librarian of the Ministry of Labour, 
unfortunately for him, started publishing a Documenta- 
tion List periodically. His Minister, who was a vora- 
cious reader, appreciated tliis, and often sent for the 
librarian and got the benefit of his documentation service. 
This latter event reached thi* notice of the librarians of 
the other Ministries. This made some of them use their 
new status to go to the room of the Under Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labour, spend an hour or two in chatting 
and ejecting some venom into his mind against the Li^ 
brarian of that Ministry. But that Librarian was not second 
to anybody else in jiutting the Under Secretary in good 
humour. However, the documentation list proved to be A 
real red-rag to the other librarians. The Librarian of the 
Ministry of Labour was regularly sending copies of his 
documentation list to the Chief OflScers in the other Minis- 
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tries. This made some of the Officers ask their respective 
librarians to give similar service. This was too much to 
bear after having become a gazetted officer. 

Result*: The Librarian of the Ministry of Labour was 
boycotted. No other Librarian of the Secretariat would 
spdak to him. 

5 Reaction on the Librarian of the Ministry of Labour 

The Librarian of tlie Ministry of Labour did not mind 
this. He was capable of doing tit for tat. Hut through 
God’s Grace, he abstained from doing so. On the other 
hand, the extra time gained by the excommunication, was 
turned on the intensification of his library service — in 
reclassifying the documents, in building up a depth ver- 
sion of Colon Classification for this purpose, and in giving 
intensive training to his staff in documentation work and 
.service. He also produced special documentation lists on 
s])ccial occasions such as the Regional Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation held in Delhi. 
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FALSE PRETENCES: DEVETX>PMENT 

1 Classification of the Library Posts in the Secretariat 

Each of the chief librarians of the Secretariat claimed 
the highest grade; on the ground that he was the head of 
his Library. The h'injince Ministry disallowed it. Then the 
Home Ministry appointed a (^oimnittce to classify the posts 
of the chief librarians. It w.i,s d(*cidc<l that the claasifica- 
tioii should depend ujion (lu* number of volumes in the 
library. This gave an exercise to the ingenuity of some of 
the librarians. Without telling the librarians of other 
Ministries, some of the* lilyraiians (juh'tly inei eased the num- 
ber of volumt's in their respective' libraries. As a first step 
after that, they would ask for more book shelves and more 
space in the library. Tlu*n was to follow the request for 
their being upgraded on grounds of the num’o( r of volumes 
in the library. This false ])retcnce came to my notice in 
one case. 

2 Action of the Secretary for Economic Affairs 

This happened in the ease of a library, under the over- 
all management of the Secretary lor Eoonomie Affairs. He 
w^as a smart I S man. lie eould not be easily misled even 
by the smartest librarian 

3 Sly Advice Sought 

The ICS Secretary felt that he should have expert ad- 
vice in this matter. For this purpose, he sent his Depujy 
Secretary, an J A S man, to me. 

Deputy Secretary. — ^My Secretary has asked me to get 
your advice about our Library, 
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SRR. — What is it about? 

Deputy Secretary. — Our Librarian has sent in an appli- 
cation staging that, 

1 The number of volumes in the Library has increased 
eonpiderably; 

2 More sjjace and more shelves should be provided; 

3 The number of volumes has reached the limit set for 
the upgrading of the chief librarian to the highest grade; 
and 

4 lie shoultl be given that benefit. 

SRR. — How can I give my opinions on this without 
quantitative data? More than data, I should base my ad- 
vice on a first hand knowledge of your library. 

Deputy Secretary.- -Can you then come to our Library? 

SRR. — I shall be glad to do so. You send me your 
office car. 

Deputy S(‘cretary. — 1 shall ask my librarian to bring 
the car to you. 

Naturally the Deputy Secretary thought that it was but 
liroper that his Librarian sliould be sent to collect me. But 
poor man, the cunningness of the Librarian was too deep 
for him. 

4 The Trick of the Librarian 

Two days later, the Librarian telephoned to Mr Das 
<‘Gupta, the Delhi University Librarian, asking, “When will 
Professor Ranganathan be lecturing in the class?’’ Das 
Dupta said, “He meets his students between 12 noon and 

5 p m, though he seldom lectures.” One day, the Ministry’s 
Librarian arrived at the University Library at 12-10. He 
told Mr Das Gupta, “Our Deputy Secretary has asked me 
to bring our office car here to take the Professor to the 
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Secretariat'.’’ Das Gupta said, “Nobody can go near him 
when he is in the class. Nobody can enter there. I won’t 
do that.” The Librarian said: “I had heard about it and I 
thought that he would make an exception in thefcasc of a 
Government Secretary.” Das Gupta reit(‘rated, “No, no ex- 
ception even if the President of Iiidia wants him!” “Thank 
you,” said the Librarian. He then went back and rei>orted 
to the Deputy Secietary, “Dr Ranganathan has refused to 
come.” I did not know anything about it. Das Gupta came 
and told me after 1 p m, “So-and-so came here, I asked him 
to wait. He said that he could not wait, and went away.” 

5 Secretary Outwitted 

Next day the Deputy Secretary himself came to me at 
about 3 p m. 

Dcjiuty Secretary.- Sir, Our Librarian reported that you 
declined to come. 

SRR. —But you did not send your car. 

Deputy Secretary. — Is it so? I sent it along with my 
Librarian. 

SRR. - It lb a story in itself. We shall not waste time 
over it. 

Deputy Secretary. — To avoid such mishaps, I shall my- 
self bring the car when I come. 

SRR. — Come at 2 pm tomorrow. 

He came at that time and I went along with him. When 
we entered the library, we found that the Librarian was 
not there. 

Deputy Secretary. — ^What has happened to him? 

The Library Assistant. — Sir, yesterday he left a leave 
letter with me, asking me to hand it over to the Office. 
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Thib morning I learnt that the Librarian has taken leave 
for two days with effect from today. 

Deputy Secretary.- It does not matter. I .‘<hall myself 
take n»y friend round the libraiy. 

'SRR. -May 1 jiull out the vr)luines which are out of 
place in tliis Library? 

Ik'puty Secretary. Do as you please, Sir. 

1 e\amin('d the collection from one end to another. I 
found many old tattered books. There were as many as 
ten copies of th(' century old Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
notiovs. There were also books without any relevance to 
tlie work of the Finance Ministry. The peon removed all 
such books and arranged them on the floor. The remaining 
Iwoks were all closed up in the shelves. As a result, half 
of the shelf space became vacant! 

G The So-Called Documentation Ust 

Tlie Library As.'-istant wa*; watching all this. He did not 
understand what wjis happening. He “uddenly rememberc'd 
an instruction given to him by his Chief. He then brought 
a bunch of roneo coj)ie.s. Each sheet had “Documentation 
List of the week” as heading. He gave the hunch to the 
Deputy Secretary. Then, we both went to the Secretary. 

Secretary. -Is the documentation list all right? 

SRR.— Where is the documentation list? 

Secretary.- -Here it is. Probably the Deputy Secretary 
did not show it to you. 

, SRR. — Good Heavens! This is not a documentation list. 
This is only a list of books added to the library from time 
to time and arranged in the sequence in which they are 
mentioned in the Book Seller’s Bill. 
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Secretary — ^What a fraud* T always su'ipoctcd that some- 
thing was wrong, whenever he brought the list to me and 
prai*?pd it to heavens 

Deputy Sccretaiy — I too could not discovei l:his, Sir 

Secretary — What about the oxtra-sjiace requucd'* 

Deputy Secretary The Piofrssor examined the 
volumes They were anostly latterod copu's of books pub- 
lished scvctal years ago Foi examiile theio were 10 eopies 
ot the century old Adam Smiths ]\<aUh oj nalwu't The 
Professor asked us to weed out all <iuch books as they were 
of no use 

Sccietary — Has this been done^* 

Deputy Secretary- It has been dont 1 In Libiary As- 
sistant has all along been tilling me that his (’hief took 
great pains to visit second-hand book selleis aiul buy those 
Volumes at a cheap price 

Sicrttary- Evidently thire is no limit to his fraud 
Ten copies of Adam ksmith* Cheap ptice* What about the 
sjiace pioblcm now? 

Deputy Secretary — More than half of the existing 
shelves have become empty 

Secretary -What about the tolal numbci of volumes 
now? 

Deputy Secietaiy —It docs not come an/wh('ie near the 
minimum for the highei gtade 

Secietaiy — So that pioblem is solved Why don’t you 
call him to me? 

Deputy Secretary Knowing that the Professor is coyl- 
ing today, he has gone on leave for two days When I sent 
him on the first occasion to bring the Professor, he came and 
told me that the P*rofessor refused to come Then I myself 
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went. Then the Professor told me the story of the trick our 
librarian had played. 

7 The librarian Escapes 

“The Goddess of Fortune is blind, ’’ they say. Sometimes 
forfune may favour frauds. Havinj' had from his Aswistaut, 
a report of the happenings, the Librarian extended his 
leave tlirouf>h a letter s(‘nt from about a thousand miles 
away. During this period, the Secretary resigned his post, 
and the Deputy Secretary was transfen ed from Delhi. 
Hearing about all these from his Assistant, the librarian 
came back from his leave with a sense of triumph. He 
W’as indeeMl a jiet of foitune. Was he not.'* We have a 
hyi)othest.s known as Karma 'Pheory, to explain “cau'se 
and effect” working in an unnatural way in the case of a 
jierson. According to this Theoiy he .should have done some- 
thing really good in his eailier birth to get fortune in this 
birth though he does not deserve it on the basi^of the work 
done by him in this birth. 
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UBRABY STAFF OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL LIBRARIES 

I Library Staff of Univeri>itip«i anti Colleges 

II AbSKNCK of this Sl^KClfS OF Librarixns till ahoi’t 
HALF A CeN11JH\ AoO 

ft 

Since the foundation, in 1<S.S7, of th(‘ first three Univer- 
sities in the Country — Boinhav, Aladra^). and Caleutta — 
the British (loverniiient used the nnivc'isities and the col- 
leges only as tools to siiot out tlu* best intellects of the 
country and give them the necessaiy training for appoint- 
ment in the lower positions in tlie Depaitinents of the 
(ioverinnciit.s. Universities wen* oidy Examining Bodies. In 
this set-up, teaching generally degenerated to filling up the 
memory of the students. This was not difficult lavause for 
about 60 years after the forming ot the umvlThities and the 
colleges, the students enteiiug the colleges bidonged to the 
uppermost centiles in the intelh'ctual scale, and their self- 
educability was of a very high order. 11 some of them devi*- 
loped originality in thinking, and a few e\('n did creative 
work, it was not due to the teacheis or to the methods of 
teaching; indeed it was in -.pite of them. Further, examina- 
tion became the be-all and end-all in thai system, and 
examination was little more than testing the memory of the 
candidates. Above all, hardly any umversitv or college had 
a functioning library, though some of them had small col- 
lections of gifted books locked up sonu'wlu're out of tlR> 
way. Therefore, neither the universities nor (he colleges had 
libraries or library service of any value till about 1911. Bi^t 
in 1911 the univensities received special grants during tire 
Durbar held in Delhi by the Emperor George V after his 
Coronation in London. Some of the universities used part 
of this special grant for starting a library. Thus there was 
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in the country hardly any university or college librarian of 
a professional stature and giving professional service either 
to the tcaphcr or to the taught till about 1915. 

12 Professor as Honorary Librarian 

By about 1915 some gift books ]iad accumulated in some 
universities and colleges. The ritual respect for books 
needed their being looked after. But,^ the metliod of teach- 
ing inherited from the earlier ciputury had not given any 
place for library work in the educational process. How- 
ever, if an adventurous student or teacher wished to have 
the use of any book, it was not denied. This made it neces- 
sary to have a stock register for books. Thus came the need 
for some clerical work and attendants’ work in the library. 
Even in this nominal set-up of a library, need arose for 
some person to have charge of th(' overall management and 
supervision. For this purpose, his need was met without 
any cost by appointing a Professor as Honorary Librarian. 
In Madras, the University Library was i)ut unSer the care 
of the Superintendent of the Museum, who was already 
the Honorary Librarian of the (^onneiriara Public Library 
with which the University Library shared the building; 
this continued till 1925. 1 was the first professional librarian 
in the country to have charge of a University Library. 1 
took up the charge from 1924 provisionally and from 1925 
onwards on a permanent basis. But, as a result of some of 
the money received from the Government of India during 
the Delhi Durbar having been diverted towards library 
tievelopment, some of the university libraries began to ap- 
point a few persons of more than clerical calibre, to work 
the library. However, this species of honorary librarians 
persisted even as late as 1959. In that year, the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission had asked me to conduct a Semi- 
nar for university and college librarians. In that Seminar 
I found a professor joining us as honorary librarian of his 
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University. In private coavcrfiation 1 used to call him 
“the last of the vanishing species.” Of course, the discussion 
of library techniques in the Seminar had litth* meaning to 
him. Nor had he experienced oi scm.sed tlie need for leach- 
ing work and libiary work In'ing integrated. 

f 

2 Look at TIUs Picture and That 

21 Advantage of the Library Staff or iiiF. Oovernment 
OF India 

It is the staff of the liliraiies in the (Jov'ernment of 
India that were tin* first to get a ])ioper seah* (»f salaiy. 
There were three iT'ason. toi tins suceevs of theirs: 

1 Most of them weie eoneentuifed witliin one campus 
and were therefore able to act colleetivi'ly in mutual con- 
sultation; 

2 The non-hbraiy staff of the (lovemment ol India, 
behind the “throne" Jis it were, managed to have a Pay 
Commission set uj) lor tlunr benefit; and 

3 Though tlie library staft was not very much thought 
of, they woke up in time and strcceeded in irsing my ser- 
vices to get therr jaeition being propirly considered by the 
Pay Commission. 

22 Disadvantage of the Library Staff oi Universities 
and C’oi.lf.ges 

The value of rrrriver«ity and college Irbraries in the edu- 
cational system is beirtg slowly lealisr'd durrng the la.st hal^ 
a century. Moi’eover w'ith the establishment of a School of 
Library Science in Madras in 192f<, systematic piofessional 
training is being given to the asjiirants for iiosts in uni- 
versity and college libraries. Their’ number' had eertairrly 
become larger than that of the librarians of the (Jovern- 
ment of India. But they had some handicaps: 
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1 The library staff of the university libraries wore dis- 
tributed among a number of autonomous universities; with 
the eonseqcnce that 

2 They could not act collectively; 

.3 The condition of college librarians was even worse, 
as some of them work in Government colleges and others 
in private colleges; 

4 The Pay Commission ap|)ointed by Governments did 
not take them into their purview; and 

5 The Inter University Board, which might have taken 
up their cause, did not at all do so. 

3 U G C’s Voluntary Help to the Library Staff of Universities 
and Colleges 

31 (/ I) Deshmukh and Myself: C^intact One 

Dr C D Deshmukh had become the Chairman of the 
UGC ( — Ihiivor.«ity Grants (’ommission) by 1 Feb 1957, 
when 1 came back to India from Zuiich. Sometime after 
this when the C'hairman of the UGC was expected to be 
in the Annamalai University, its Vice-chancellor took me to 
his University for help in matters concerning its library. 
One day after lunch in the Vice-chancellor’s house. Dr 
Deshmukh and myself liad a long conversation. 

CDD. — We are now giving to c'ach university library a 
substantial Book Grant — between rupees 100,000 and 
' 200 , 000 . 

SRR. — I am glad to know about it. Evidently this must 
have hapiiened during the three years of my absence from 
the country. 

CDD. — In my visits to universities, I find that the Book 
Grant is not properly utilized. Heaps of books, containing 
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multiple copies of one and the same book^ are lying not 
brought into use. 

SRR. — When does a university hear about the Book 
Grant? 

ODD. — In December or January. 

SRR. — Our book market is in London and in New York. 
Careful book selection and purchase from any of those 
markets is not possible within three or four months. But, 
the Grant should be utilized before the end of the next 
March — that is, within a period of three or four months. 
Therefore, the University libiariaii goes to Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras and buys whatevei is available. In order 
to S2')end the Grant fully, he buys multiple copies of many 
books. This is cause one. 

CDD.— What else? 

SRR. — To jirocess book'- worth more that Rs 100,000 
and to bring them into active use, there should be adecjuate 
staff — classifiers, cataloguers, and documcntalists. 

C.DD. — Will not the libraries have them already? 

SRR. — The staff they have consists only of those found 
necessary for the poor book fund — in most universities less 
than Rs 20,000 — which they had before the U G C Grant 
came into vogue. 

CDD. — But no Vice-chancellor of any university told 
me about this. 

SRR. — The Vice-chancellor Wi)uld not have found out 
even what you have found out. But, on grounds of prestige 
he would have merely ordered that the librarian should 
not allow even a rupee of the Grant to lapse. ^ 

CDD. — Not even any librarian told me about this. 
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SRR. — ^The librarian would not dare to. For, he would 
be afraid that his explanation could be interpreted to mean 
that he was incompetent. 

I 

CDD. — This is very strange. Why should they not have 
picked up courage? 

SRR. — They could not, because most of them are poorly 
paid, and their words would not be heeded to by the Vice- 
chancellor or even by the R«igistrar. They would have 
naturally thought similarly about yourself. 

CDD. — ^You mean to say that university people — Vice- 
chancellor and librarian — do not behave like the Rishis 
of Dandakaranyal Neither prestige nor poverty nor fear 
prevented them from showing to Sri Rama the bones of the 
Rishis killed by Rakshasas and asking for help. 

SRR. — Exactly so. 

32 CD DESiiMt^KH AND : Contact Two 

A few weeks later C D l')e.‘-hmukii and myself met in 
Madras. This was, at his request, to discuss the ways and 
means of preventing the Book Grant, made by UGC, fail- 
ing to serve its puijjbse and to take up the questicj'i of the 
salaiy of the library staff of universities and colleges. 

33 Library (!Iommittee of the UGC 

The discussion spread over a few days and it resulted 
in his inviting me to chair a Committee. It was asked to go 
into all the problems of university and college libiaries in 
Jheir entirety and make concrete projiosals on the basis 
of which the UGC can formulate its policy. This was ac- 
cepted. This Committee was appointed before the end of 
1957. It held its first meeting on 19 Feb 1958 and its last 
meeting ivas held on 14 Feb 1959. A follow-up Seminar 
of university and college librarians was held from 4 to 7 
March 1959. 
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34 Interim Report on Scale of Salary 

Chapter J of the Report of the Committee was turned 
on the Salary and Status of the Libraiy Staff t)f the Uni- 
versities and Colleges. The substance of this Chapter w'as 
sent to tlie U G C as ai\ interim Teport, some months before 
the full report was sent. 

4 Press Copy of the Beport of the Committee of the U 6 C 

At the end ot May 1959, 1 had to leave for USA and 
Poland to attend International (Conferences in Cleveland 
and Warsaw, and also to ob^eive the working of the Vini- 
ti (National Documentation Centre, USSR). Therefore, 
before leaving India 1 drafted the Report ot the Commit- 
tee and of the Seminar, made the press copy of the 
same, and sent it to the Si'cretary of the U G C. But, for 
some unknown reason, the Report was published in 1965 
only. 

5 library Staff of University libraries 
51 Recommendations of the U(1 C 

The follow!' g i^ an extract on th(' '^ul)JCct from the 
Report of the Committee of the U G C: 

“J51 Designation, Oualification, Salary Scale 

The following structure of the library staff, their func- 
tional designation, their professional status, their quali!i- 
cations, their grades in a university library, and the corres- 
ponding scales of salary for each grade, are recommended. 
The salary scale should be changed to coincide with that 
of the teaching staff, whenever the latter is changed. 
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1 2 

3 

1 ^ 


5 

6 

s 

N 

Designation 

Profes- 

sional 

Status 

Qualifications 

Minimum Desirable 
(I) (n)_ 

Grade 

Scale of 
Pay 

1 

Librarian 

Profes- 

MLib Sc 

Doctorate 

1 

800-50- 



sional 

11 Class or 

in I ibiary 


1250 



Senior 

MA or MSc 

Science or 


(Piofcs- 




11 Class 

any othei 


soi’s 




and Dip 

subject 


✓ 


1 lb Sc or 
B Lib Sc 
1 class, 

A pros- 
ciibcd 
minimum 
experience 
in a re- 
seal ch or 
a univcisity 
libiary 


Docu- 

mentalist 

-do- 

-do 

-do- 

2 500 25 

Deputy/or 

Assistant 

Librarian 

-do- 

-do 

-do- 

800 

(Readei’s) 

do- -do- 

Reference 

Librarian 

do- 

-do 

-do- 

-do- -do- 

Chief Clds- 

sifier 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- -do- 

Chief Cata- 

loguer 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- -do- 

Maintenance 

1 ibranan 

Profes- 

sional 

Dip Lib 

Sc or B 


3 250-20-500 


iuniOL 

Lib Sc 

I class and 

B A or B Sc 
or B Com 

II Class 


(1 ectuicr's) 
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n 


2 

3 

4 

5 " ^ 


Profes- 

Qualifications 


Designation 

sional 

Minimum • Desiiable 

Grade 


Status 

(i) 1 (lO 

• 


s 

N 


8 Assistant 
Classifier 

9 Assistant 
Catalognci 

10 Accession 
Librarian 

11 Periodicals 
Librarian 


Seale of 
Pay 


^amc as foi Mainlcnincc Librariar 
-do- -do- 
do do 


C iicul jtion 
Librarian 

Senior 1 ib- 
rary 

Assistant 
in any 
Section but 
not the 
Reference Sec 


Profes 
sional 
Assi tant 


-do 


do 


-do- 


do 


do 


-do- 


Junior I lb- 

Semi 

Cu lib 

Idly Assis- 

Proles- 

Sc ind 

tant in any 

sional 

good 

Section but 


Higher 

not the 


Secon- 

Reference 


dary 

Sec 


Ceili- 

ficate 


150-10-250 
(Assistant 
1 ccturcr’s) 

80-5-150- 

10-220 


“JS2 Apprentice Course 

A poison without picvious (‘xpcnencc as a meiubei of 
libraiy staff should ha\e ceitificd apprciiticc seivice toi si\ 
months m an appioved lihiaiy to become eligible for knv 
of the posts mentioned m Sec JSl 
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“JS3 Transitory Measure 

A person already in service in a library without the 
prescribed cjr equivalent qualifications may be put in the 
grade just below the one recommended for the place to 
which he is assigned. As and when each such person leaves 
the service, his post should be brought in conformity with 
the prescription in Sec JSl. 

“JS4 Absence of Qualified Person 

As a transitional measure for about five years or till a 
person of prescribed or equivalent qualification becomes 
available, a librarian may be appointed in grade 2. During 
that period the Deputy or Assistant Librarian and the 
others assigned to grade 2 may be appointed in grade 3. 


“K4 Data for Strength of Library Staff 

The strength of the staff for the different sertions is to 
be determined roughly on the following basis; 

1 Book Section; — jOnc jierson for every 6,000 volumes 
added in a year. 

2 Periodical Publications Section; — One person for 
every 500 current periodicals taken. 

3 Documentation Section;— One person for every 1,000 
entries prepared in a year. 

4 Technical Section; — One pei-son for every 2.000 
volumes added in a year. 

5 Reference Section; — One person for every 50 readers 
(other than the users of the text-book collection) in a day. 

6 Circulation Section; — One j^erson for every 1,500 
hours for which one wicket gate of the library has to be 
kept open in a year. 
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7 Maintenance Section: — One person for every 6,000 
volumes added in a year, one person for every SOO volumes 
to be replaced in a day, and one person for eveiy 100,000 
volumes in the library, 

8 Administrative Section : — Mnuinum of one library ac- 
countant, one steno-typist and one concf-pondence cleik. 

9 Supervisory Section: — ^One Libnu-ian and one Assis- 
tant or Deputy Libi'arian. 

10 Unskilled staff: — One cleaner for eveiy 30,000 
volumes in the hbrary; one attendant eacli foi eveij- 6,000 
volumes added in a yca» for e\cry SOO current periodicals 
taken, and for each of the shifts in the (’iiculalion Section, 
besides unskilled and the senii-skilled workeis noimal to 
any institution ’’ 

52 ImPLEMF-NTATION or tut TtFCOMMT'.nATION OF TIIF 

UGC 

The UGC treated the recomniendalion, of the library 
Committee about tlie scale ot salaiy, as an interim report 
(See Sec z34). Along with the recommendation of the re- 
vised scale of salary for the library staff the T’’ G C had also 
agreed to share with the universities the extra cost needed 
for the purpose. In sjiite of it, it took several years for 
many of the universities to implement the scale of salary 
recommended. 

53 A Temporary Fall in Stand mid of Service 

Now that the scale of salary and the status have been 
raised to the desired level, all expect that the library stait 
of the universities live up to their full stature and give the 
best documentation service to professors and students. But. 
unfortunately reports reach me fiorn the general leaderf^ 
professors and occasionally even from a few Vice-Chancellors 
that the service in some of the university libraries has de- 
teriorated instead of improving. It is sad to hear this. I have 
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my&clf seen a University Library which used to throng 
with readers from 4 to 7 pm till about 1950, having not 
more th{m two readers ( ! ) when I happened to visit that 
Library at about 6pm one day in 1963. However, I used 
to plead with those making complaints that service will 
imiirove in about a few years as •and when an abler set of 
persons are attracted by the new scale of salary to work 
in university libraries. 

54 Appeal 

The library staff of the universities should dedicate 
themselves to their work. In Renascent I»idia their work 
plays a vital part m the building up of our Nation. The 
stimulus given by a proper and adequate documentation 
service to professors and research scholars should be able 
to give them a momentum which will carry them through 
their research work all through life. It is again the library 
service given to the university students that will fit them 
to become informed, intelligent, and helpful in the develop- 
ment of our industries, in the cultivation of our human 
resources and in the functioning of democratic Govern- 
ments in our country. My appeal to the staff of the univer- 
sity libraries is that they sliould function up in the best 
way possible. 

6 Scale of Salary Recommended for the Library Staff of Colleges 

61 U G C’s Recommendation 

The following is an extract from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the U G C on the scale of salary for tlie Library 
Staff of Colleges: 

, “J6I Large College Library 

In a large college with an annual book fund of not less 
that Rs 20,000 the librarian should be in grade 2 with 
qualifications appropriate to it. 
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“J62 Small College Library 

In a small college with an annual book fund of less than 
Rs 20,000 the librarian should be in grade 3 with the quali- 
fications appropriate to it. 

“J63 Other Staff in a College Library 

The other Staff in a college library should be in grad> s 
3, 4, and 5 or grade** 4 and 5 as the ease may be witli 
qualifications appropriate to them. 

“J64 Transitory Measure 

A person already in service in a college library without 
the prescribed or equivalent qualifications may be put in 
the grade just below the one recommended for the place 
to which he is assigned. As and when each such person 
leaves the service, his post should be brought in conformity 
with the prescriptions in sections 1,2, and 3. 

02 Restoration After a Temporary Set back 

The recommendation, '"Ilie salary scale should be 
changed to coincide with that of the teaching staff, when- 
ever the latter is changi'd,” mentioned is Sec JSl of the 
Report of the Comniittei* (iS< c Sec /5) is applicable to tin* 
library staff of colleges also. But, when the Gov(*inmcnt of 
India transferred the subject of college librai iaiis from the 
U G C to the Governments m the Constituent States, this 
recommendation was lost sight of; with the result that (,lie 
scale of salary of college librarians wenf below that of 
Demonstrators and Instructors in Physical Education. For- 
tunately by their own enterprise, the Associations of the 
College Librarians of some of the Constituent States have 
set this matter right. It is hoped that this will soon happen 
in all the other Constituent States. 

7 library Staff of Besearch Institations 

The recommendations of the Pay Commission of the 
Government of India and of the U G C have virtually come 
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into vogue in most of the research libraries — be it in in- 
dustries or in research institutions. In a Meeting of the 
Advisory Committee of the Insdoc. the Director General 
of the CSIR (Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search) mentioned that he had secured a revised scale of 
salaiiy for the Scientists of the C S i R family of laboratories. 
When I asked him whether he had secured for the library 
staff the revised scale of salary he said that he had for- 
gotten about it. However, he had the ready wit to tell me 
in effect, “I shall declare the library staff under the CSIR 
to be scientists. That would prove sufficient.” He actually 
did so. 

8 library Staff of the Pnblic library System 

The four Constituent States — Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, and Maharashtra — haw a statutory 
Public Library System. The librarians belonging to this 
group have not yet had the benefit of the recon^mendations 
of the Pay Commissions of the Cover nnient of India or 
of the U G C. 

81 Situation in TaiMil Nadi 

The situation is at its worst in Tamil Nadu; with the 
result, only non-graduates with a three months’ certificate 
course in library routine form most of the staff of its Pub- 
lic Library System. Only a very small number of graduates 
with a Degree in Library Science are found in the Staff of 
its Public Library System- not even one in many of the 
Ristrict Library Systems. 

82 An Unsuccessful Attempt to Remove the Anomaly 

, In 1962, when Ilon’ble Shri Baktavatsalam was the Chief 
Minister and the Minister for Education, I took up the 
problem with him. Ho took a memorandum from me. He 
also held a Conference of District Library Autlrorities to 
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improve the scale of salary of the librarians among other 
things. At his invitation, 1 also attended the Conference. 
The Hon’ble Minister had to leave the Conference after 
his opening speech and my speech, leaving the Conference 
to the care of the Director of Public Instruction, the ex- 
officio Director of Public JLibraries. My recoinmendaticm 
was not at all brought to the notice of the Conference. I 
am looking forward to the day when this mistake would be 
rectified in Tamil Nadu. T also hear th.at the Covernment 
of Tamil Nadu is likely to remove this unfortunate 
anomaly. 

83 Situation in Andhra Pradesh 

The position is said to be slightly Ix'tter in \ndhra 
Pradesh. But it has notj yet reached the recommended 
standard. I hope that this will soon be attended to by the 
Covernment of the Andhra Piadesh. 

84 Situation in Karnataka 

In Mysore State the Public I ibianes Xct came into force 
in 1965. At the request of the Government as a follow-up 
of the Act, I had furnished it with some suggestions and 
Rules on the scale of salary of the staff of its Public Library 
System. But this has not vet been implemented. On the 
other hand, it is learnt that the Secretariat is collecting 
information about the scale of salary prevailing in the 
Public Library System of Tamil Nadu. This method of 
looking around for the lowTst scfde of salary available any- 
where in the country and adopting it in violation of the 
latest ideas and practices and expert recommendations is 
an unfortunate habit. I trust that when the Ministry is 
set up this wrong method will be given up and that the 
staff of the Public Library System of the Karnataka State 
will be put on a scale of salary indicated by what is in 
vogue in all the other Library Systems in the country. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION FOR D0C0MENTA130N 

1 International Institute of Bibliography 

Ev('n as oarly as 1895. Henry La Fontaine and Paul 
Otlet of Belgium realised t'le need for minutely classifying 
papers in periodicals and olh(T micro documents. This im- 
plied a sense for tlxi feeding of specialists with micro docu- 
ments— with nascent micro documents. A world accumula- 
tion of 12 million docnmcnt«. consisting of books and papers 
in periodicals — macro documents and micro documents! 
Annual rate of increase is a hundred thousand books and a 
million ji«aper,s! How to keep track of this cyer sw'elling 
flood? How to keep every intellect, ual worker fed exhaus- 
tively and expeditiously with just the documents relevant 
to the work engaging his thought at the moment? This was 
the challenge. To consider this, an International Biblio- 
graphical (Conference was held in Brussels in 1895. The out- 
come was the founding of the International Institute of 
Bibliography. The' (lovernment of Br'lgiuin provided the 
funds for it. 

2 Tntemationid Federation for Documentation (FID) 

In 1931, the International Institute of Bibliography was 
renamed as International Institute of Documentation. This 
was the first time that the term ‘Documentation’ replaced 
the term ‘Bibliography’. In 1938, its name was again 
changed to International Federation for Documentation 
(FID). And the Headquarters w’as moved from Brussels 
to The Hague, l^mker Duyvis had been its Secretary- 
General even from 1924. He continued to hold that office 
till his death in July 1961. 
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8 CtHupofiition of the FID 

The FID consists mostly of sjiocinlists in diverse sub- 
jects — particularly industrial rc'seaich workers, my 
knowledge, it did not have an ap])reciable number of li- 
brarians till about 20 yeais ago. No doubt they iwoinotefl 
tho publication of documeiUalicni lihts on s(*v(Tal subjects. 
But the majority of the members hav'c been persisting in 
regarding U D C as its prestige possession and in perpetuat- 
ing its use in documentation work. I'nloittinatoly, none of 
them had any notion that libiary classification was itself 
a siieeialisi'd discipline to be left to the caie of a specialist 
in that field. 

4 Role of Donker Dayvis in Respect of Library Classification 

Donker Duyvis was the first to lecognise that lIDt’ 
coul<l not he adajited to the modem neecN of dociimenta- 
tion, by make-shifts such as “Starving Digits.’’ He was tlie 
first to realise th.at the revision of U D(^ sliould b(‘ based 
on a Science of Library (Classification. I had not known 
anything about him. But in 1947, I was agreeably sur- 
prised by an invitation sent by him to give my views on 
the “Place of Clawfication in Documentation.’’ A few 
months cailier than tluit f had joined the ITniveisity of 
Delhi. In response to this, 1 wiote my paper ('hussification 
aud iiitei national documentation, and sent him three copies 
of it — one for himself, one for circulation among fiieuds 
in U K, and the third for similar us(* in S A. But, he 
wrote back saying in effect: “This pajier could not be dis- 
posed of in that way. Have you any objection to my print- 
ing it?’’. I had certainly no objection. He then publislied it 
in a whole issue paaes 154 to 177 --of the Review of 
documentation, 14, 1947. He also arranged, through Unesco 
and the British Council, for iny attending the FID (con- 
ference, held in The Hague from 17 to 19 June 1948. The 
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precirculation of this paper appears to have roused some 
curiosity in some of the members of the F I D. For, I was 
asked to address them on Faceted Clas^cation. Hie 
audience was only about 20 — not even a fifth of Uie mem- 
bers attending the Conference, Miss Ditmas of UK told 
me that it was the first time fhat at least a few of the 
specialist research workers forming the FID ever attended 
any meeting on Classification. 

5 Committee on General Tbeory of Classification (F I D/C A) 

In addition to having created this opportunity for the 
FID members to become aware of the distinct discipline 
of the science of classification, Donker Duyvis also man- 
aged to establish the F I D/C A in 1950, with me as Rap- 
porteur-General. I continued to hold this Office till 1962, 
when this Committee ceased to exist. Each year I used to 
furnish a report on the progress made in the theory of li- 
brary classification. In 1957, the FID brought^ about the 
first International Conference on Classification. It was held 
in Dorking, near London. My address was on “Classifica- 
tion as a discipline.” This Conference was largely attended 
by librarians and it emphasised the need for a faceted 
scheme for classification to meet the requirements of docu- 
mentation. In 1961, we failed to communicate the results 
to the FID. The F I D/C A was abolished in 1961. 

6 Conimittee on Classification Research (F I D/0 R) 

FID/CR was formed as the successor of FI D/C A. 
This Committee was entrusted to Denmark with Dr Ras- 
mus Molgaard’H as its Chairman. The Committee nomi- 
nated me as its Honorary Chairman. In 1964, this Com- 
mittee convened the Second International Conference on 
Classification at Elsinore, Denmark. And I was invited to 
deliver the Opening Address. In this Conference I found. 
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to my great delight, that about SO per cent of the audience 
consisted of research workers and computer engineers, other 
than librarians. Their interest in classification had just then 
begun to develop. In fact a Norwegian Enginoef attend- 
ing the Conference took me to Oslo, to have further dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

7 Fight Continued 

The prestigc-ownei s of U D C, still doininatiug the 
FID and not showing any interest in the science of li- 
brary classification, have not yet accepted any recommen- 
dations of Conferences and Committees made of the classi- 
ficationists. Till now, they have only accepted the Octave 
Device and the Packeted Notation. Professor Neelameghan 
told me that in the Yugoslavia Confcience of 1971, just a 
few specialist research workers had begun to realise the 
essential role of the classificationist in documentation, in the 
design of depth classification, and in the improvement of 
U D C. Thus the gulf between the die-hard scientists in 
the FID and the librarians is being bridged very slowly 
only. This is unfoi lunate. My faith is that the day will 
soon come when this gulf would be lemoved. 

8 UnesGO 

Unesco came into existence as a specialised agency of 
the United Nations Organisation, shortly after World War 
II. Since its formation in 1946, its Division of Libraries 
has been doing its best to be a powerful ally of all the 
Laws of Library Science. It is exercising its influence on 
the production of international documentation lists — such 
as abstracts — so that overlapping of effort may be elimi^ 
nated and no subject field is left unco\'ered. It is also 
wielding some influence over the in tei national non-govern- 
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mental bodies, such as ibe FID and the ISO (Interna- 
tional Standards Organisation) to promote some degree 
of international standardisation in Documentation. It 
gives thehi financial aid to carry out specified projects in 
documentation. As an international organisation, Unesco 
has-been helping in the organisation of national documen- 
tation centres in several countries. 
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NATIONAL ORGANISATION FOR DOCUMENTATION 
1 United States of America 

The first country to sipn^e the iiiijh)i tanc** of Doeuiiaen- 
tatioii in the progress of research and industries was U S A. 
As early as 1908, it establislied it^ Special Libraries As- 
sociation to take chaige of this piobl(nu. But unfortunately 
in USA also the gulf between 1 )ocuinentalists and Libra- 
rians has not yet been bndge^d. However, J may state here 
as an a^de that dunng m> visit to USA m 1950, I found 
that A‘'='ociation had collected copio*^ of all special schemes 
tor the depth classification of many ‘specialised subjects. 
Even then the vastiiess of the collectioji of siiecial schemes 
was appreciable, it was this that iiiude me li^el that the 
depth classification iieedod loi documentation should not 
be a special one ilesigned tor each rlei)th subject, but that 
a universal scheme should be designtnl with the capability 

01 being carried to ajiy depth in anv depth -subject what- 
ever. This view, formed in 1950 has now brought to the 
concept of "*P>eely Faceted ^cJieme loi Classification.*' It 
is already giving good lesult*^ Aly belief is that it will 
give ever increasing results il it is jiursued by continuing 
research, keeping step with new depth-fonnaljons m the 
universe of subjects. 

2 United Kingdom 

Perhaps U K was tlie second country to enter the fie^ 
of doeumentation. For this puipose it founded in 1924, its 
Aslib (Association of Si>ecial Libraries and Information 
Bureaux). Heie too the dominant members had been for 
long draw'll from industries. The gulf between Document 
talists and Librarians continued to be wide for a long time. 
In 19.50, I made a humble attempt to bring the Aslib and 
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the Library Associatiou together. But there was resistauce 
from the former. However, there is some improvement in 
the last few years. Aslib has begun to taJce librarians on 
its research staff. It is promoting Documentation Work 
and Documentation Service in U K. 

it USSR 

31 Organisation of Viniti 

During the third week of September 1959, I had the 
opportunity to visit USSR. My focus of interest was its 
National Documentation Centre — denoted by the initio- 
nym “Viniti.” It was established in 1952. I spent nearly 
a week in studying its working. The lady in charge of ac- 
quisition of periodicals was very efficient. I saw, in her 
collection, some Indian periodicals not known to me! What 
was more interesting was that, she gave me a list of Indian 
periodicals of which she could not get copies and she 
wanted my help! 

« 

32 Flow of Work. 

The Section of Documentation Work was equally in- 
teresting. Its organisation was efficient. The Classify- 
ing and Cataloguing staff had been divided into a few 
groups. Group 1 had only a few beginners. It made an 
entry of each paper in a process card, and added to it the 
Class Number of its Basic Subject. Group 2 marked a few 
further digits in the Class Number — corresponding to one 
Licet of the subject, as we call it. The members of this 
Group had more experience in classification than those of 
Group 1. They were also slightly larger in number than 
proup 1. The slightly more detailed classification done 
by this Group needed this. In due course, each periodical 
along with a process card lor each paper in it, reached 
the Group in charge of final classification. Its members 
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were all experts in classification, and their number was 
greater than that of the earlier Group, as it should be. 
This team consisted of Classification specialists in different 
subjects. They entered in each process card the final Call 
Number of the concerned papei. They also inserted the 
class numbers and other data tor cross reference entries, 
in the case of each multi-focal pajier. Sometimes, a special- 
ist passed the whole material to another specialist to enter 
the data about cross reference. Thcieafter the team of 
cataloguers completed the work. Lastly, theic is revision 
by a group of reviser'!. Thereaftei, the documentation list 
is properly edited and pas'sed on to the Publication Section. 

33 Other Services 

Another activity ot the Vimti is called ‘‘Expicss In- 
formation”. Sometimes this work is done oii demand, and 
very often in anticipation. I A\as particularly interested 
in the Reaction Index jiroAided in their Documentation 
List dealing with Cheini'stry. \ initi is also providing a 
considerable number of translations made by the appro- 
priate translators picked out trom the panel-list main- 
tained by it. Viniti further piovides “Signal Information 
Service” which gives a li*!! of current titles in certain sub- 
ject fields. 

34 Friendship Established 

During tliis visit, its Director, Academician A I Mikliai- 
lov, and his deputy Dr A I Chernyi became good friends 
of mine. Their friendshijr is of considerable professional 
value. 

35 Other National Documentahon Centres in USSR 
Apart from Viniti, USSR has also National Informa- 
tion Centres on certain special kinds of research work. 
These are: 
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1 All Union Institute for Medical and Medico-Tech- 
nical Information; 

2 All Union Institute for (Scientific and Technical In- 
formation — Agriculture; 

3 , Central Institute tor Patent Information and Tech- 

(* 

no Economic Research; 

4 All Union Reserch Institute of Technical Informa- 
tion, Classification and Coding; and 

5 Current Commercial Information Institute ot Cur- 
rent Economics Research Institute. 

4 Other Countries 

After World War 11, National Documentation Centres 
were organised in many countries. The following are some 
oi these: 


1947 

Norway 

1953 

Iruguav 

1948 

Portugal 

1954 

Brazil 

1949 

Rumania 

1956 

Pakistan 

1949 

Yugoslavia 

1957 

China 

1950 

Mexico 

1957 

Hungaiy 

1950 

Poland 

1957 

Japan 

1952 

India 

1957 

Philip])ines 

1952 

Turkey 

1960 

Argentina 


5 Special Kinds of Documents 

.. A national documentation centre should incliule in the 
documentation list not only published documents but also 
unpublished Doctoral Theses and Research Reports of in- 
dustrial houses, so far as they are available for public use. 
if uecesfsary, these lists may each form into a documenta- 
tion periodical of its own, independent of a documentation 
periodical for published papers. 
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BEGINNING OP DOCUMENTATION SERVICE IN INDIA 
1 First Documentation Service in India: 

From July 1925 to July 1928, I \\as busy in organising 
the Madras TTniversity l^ibrary along helpful linos. During 
that period undergraduates formed the largest group of 
readers visiting the Libraiv. Therefcac my service to the 
readers was only that of a “Libraiian on floor duty”. In 
this work. I associated with Shii C Sundaram who was 
one of the early recruits to the library staff as a raw gradu- 
ate. By 1928, he had picked up the right library spirit. Tn 
March 1928 Sir C V Raman had disco\ered “Xew Radia- 
tion”. Later m that year, the Fnivei -ity of Madras invited 
him to deliver the “Sir Subramanya Iyer Lectures” for the 
year. The subject announced by him was “Properties of 
Liquids”. A few hours befoie the Lecture, he called at 
the University Library. I gatheied tiom him that his main 
theme was the “Application of his New Radiation to the 
study of Properties of Liquids" Immediately after he left. 
Sundaram and myself decided that we should use the op- 
portunity to do good documentation service in the nascent 
ideas on the subject of Raman’s Lecture. This made us 
make a thorough search of all the periodicals, current iu 
our Library, in Physics and in General Science from March 
to that day, to find out papers on the subject. This yielded 
about 60 papers — micro document on the New Radia- 

tion. The paper in the Fortnightly Report of the Frep^jh 
Academy of Sciences had denoted the new Radiation by 
the term 'Raman Effect’. Therefore our Documentation 
List carried in its title the term 'Raman Effect’ Ro’ieo 
copies were made immediately. We inserted a book maA 
in each volume at the proper place where the documented 
paper began. We then arranged the volumes in our 
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“Topical sequence book rack" and put at the top of it the 
Guide “Raman Effect"! Copies of this documentation list 
were dist^[ibuted to the members of the audience that 
evening as an appetiser to make them to come to the 
Library and take our documentation service, Raman him- 
self was pleased with this enterpiise of the Madras Uni- 
versity Library and particularly with the term ‘Raman 
Effect’ used in the title of the List. Both after the lecture 
on that very day and during the next few days, several 
members of the audience came to tfie Library and looked 
through the papers. Perhaps this w'as the first attempt in 
India in doing documentation service' with nascent micro 
documents on a very <«j)ecialised subject. 

% Documentation Service to Generalist Readers 

The joy derived in doing the documentation service on 
Raman Effect made us attempt similar service from time 
to time. As research had not jnit on steam in Madras in 
those early years, our service was largely turned on general- 
ist readers. At the time of the Centenary of any scientist, 
we used to publish in the Dailies of Madras a documenta- 
tion list on his works. The concerned volumes were dis- 
played as was done in the case of Raman Effect. This 
brought an appreciable number of leaders to the Library 
to make use of the documentation service On such occa- 
sions our documentalists did intensive rlocumcitation ser- 
vice. We did similarly, on all important national and inter- 
national davs and on the annual festival days of India. 

3 Advance Documentation Service 
3d Before 1936 

Professors and jiost-graduate students gradually found 
joy in looking up the periodicals and studying the deep 
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papers found in them. Tn addition to the vague desire for 
research, this experience attracted them towwds research in 
about two or three years. By that time, it was possible for 
me to get five smart young fresh graduate** eppbiiited as 
documentalists. Getting this staff sanctioned was facilitated, 
to a largo extent, by somcj of the professors that had experi- 
enced the benefit of documentation service from 1928 on- 
wards. Some non-university. non-Engh,sh-knowing scholars 
also showed the desire to have the benefit of documenta- 
tion service. They were, therefore, admitted as special 
members of the Library. 

32 Documentation Service in Two Popular Subjects 

Sensing the po.ssible demand tor micro documents from 
parts of books — jiarticnlarly from the popular subjects in 
English Literature and in Education — ne had been giving 
profuse cross reference entiies— that i**, subject analyti- 
cals — in the Catalogue. These entries were of great help 
in doing documentation service to scholars in full satis- 
faction of Lan 4 of Libiary Science — Save the time 
of the reader News about this si'rvice apjiears to have 
reached some other parts of India; as a result almost 
every month from about 1936 oiwaids we used to receive 
requests for similar documentation sc'rvice from scholars, 
particularly Ph D candidates, from as far as Kashmir in the 
North to as far as Travancore in the South. I remember 
a led urer in Kashmir asking for such a help for his Ph D 
Thesis on Galsworthy. Such requests increased the enthusi- 
asm of our documentalists. 

33 Documentation Service in Natural Sciences 

By 1936. about half a dozen scientists had begun tlV 
do systematic research in Madras. Their subjects of pursuit 
were found out from them. In those years, the foreign 
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mail used to come at about 7 a in pveiy Sa< urday. About 
200 or 300 periodicals used to conic on that day. These 
were quickly processed. Immediately thereafter. I used to 
peruse qtiickly the periodicals in the subject in which 
some research was in iirogrcss in Madras City. After the 
peraual, a letter was sent to eacji of the known research 
scholars giving a list of the paper® relevant to his work 
found in the periodicals received. In the case of one or 
two persons information was sent through telephone. This 
service was continued till about 1^42. By that time 
World War II had prevented the regular receipt of perio- 
dicals. About the same time, other adverse local factors also 
led to the muffling of the enthusiasm of the documeutalists. 

4 Documentation Service to the Veteran Vijayaraghavachariyar 

Salem Vijayaraghavachariyar was one of the promi- 
nent leaders of India in those year®. He wa® the President of 
the Meeting of the Indian National Congress heH at Nag- 
jiur in 1920. In 1929 lie wrote to me nhethei T could give 
him ‘■ome information about tb(> f'atliest migration of 
Hindus to H S A. Wo had hanllv anv material iu our Library 
on the subject. Therefore, 1 sought the hclj) of the Library 
of Congress. I' S A. Within about si\ months, that Library 
sent me a long documentation list *>11 the subject. I found 
only one of the items a® a ]iaper in a volume in our Library. 
I sent a copy of the list to Vijavaraghavaehariyar and al®o 
the one volume. It iia® about 10 am eaily iu 1930. Vijaya- 
raghavachariyar, though an Oetogoiiariau, walked into my 
library. I had never seen him before that. T felt greatly 
honoured. He returned the volume to me, 

' SRR. — In this old age, you need not have taken the 
trouble to come all the way from Salem. The book could 
have been sent by post. 
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Vijayaraghavacbariyar.— N(». no. 1 could not resist the 
desire to thank you personally for the magnificent list you 
have sent me. 

Then he marked some of the items in the list as of special 
interest to him. 1 then ^got those items on inter-lihrary 
loan from the Library of Congress. Yeans later, in 19SS. I 
happened to go to Salem. Knowing that I was in the town, 
one of the young men of his family met me. He told me 
that in their family, the service the Madras University 
Library did in 192Q to the Patriarch of his family was 
often remembered ami talked about; and that old gentle- 
man used to mention it to his tamily and to his friends 
quite often. Tliis is a teslimonv of the kind of jov awaiting 
a librarian doing documentation service in all earnestneas 
and thoroughness. 

.3 Documentation Service to His IloUncss 

Sri Sankaracharyar 

In 19.>2 Ills Holiness Sri Siinkj>ia('hf'( 3 ar of Kamakoti 
Peet was camping in Madras One day lie told me “T con- 
jecture that when our people migrated lo Its A, long long 
ago, they had built some temples tli(*re. One of them was 
a (lanesha temple. Can you find some evidence for it?'’ The 
doeumentation list received from tlie Library of (’ongress 
for the use of Salem Vijayaraghavacharivar eonlained many 
titles published or distributed by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of Washington. I had alieaily got copies (>f some ot 
them. These volumes were earefully si'arehed by our docu- 
mentalists. They found a near-pirture of Ganesba in one 
of the volumes, and there was al-so a short write-iq). San- 
karacharyar felt very pleased to find that his conjectui\ 
had turned out to be true. 
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0 Docmnesitatfoii Service to Dr C Rajagopalachariar 

From 1937 to 1939. Dr C Rajagopalachariar (now 94 
years old^ was the Chief Minister of Madras. Early in 
1938, he had accepted the invitation to deliver the vaftxiic- 
tary address of the Mathematics .Association of the Presi- 
dency College, Madras. He telephoned to me that he want- 
ed a copy of Pott’s Algebm which he had studied while 
at college. We did not have a copy of it. I told him that I 
would give him some substitute book if I could know tlie 
information he wanted. He mentioned, “History of Indian 
Mathematics’’. 1 said that 1 Jiad more than a dozen books 
carrying information on the subject. He said. “Send me one 
or two books’’ and also added, “Can you also send me a 
list of all the books?" We quickly jirepared a list showing 
the pages of each book in which Indian Mathematics was 
treated. Anticipating (hat he might mention to the audi- 
ence the fact of our having several books on the History of 
Indian Mathematics, we pulled out all the volufnes men- 
tioned in the list, inserted book marks at the proper places 
and put them on display in our topical sequence and put 
up to the top of the book rack the guide card “Rajagopa- 
lachari’s Lecture on Indian Mathematics’’. Our conjecture 
was right. From S-30 p m that evening, students came to 
the Library one after another. Some more came on the 
next few days. We had the pleasure of doing precise docu- 
mentation service to these students. Tliis shows that a 
documentation list prejiared for one reader may be of use 
to* many others. 

7 Documentation Service to Sri Aurobindo 

^ In 1940, a messenger came from Sri Aurobindo, the well 
known sage of India, living in Pondicherry. The sage wished 
to have the exact location of the passage, “Brahma Satyam 
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Jagan-mithyd” (=The Absolute Exists; the World is an 
Illusion). The Advaitic ring of the passage made us seiurch 
for it in Sankara’s Works. But these were in 20^ volumes 
and they had no index! As we could not fail 1o do the 
necessary documentation service to such a groat soul, three 
of us began to examine each quarter of every verse. we 
were going through volume two, we got an unexpected 
help. Sri T Sundarachariyar, an old advocate in my home 
town. Shiyali, stepped into my room. He was a “w'alking 
concordance” to many of the classics in Sanskrit. In ten 
minutes, he located the pa.s.sage. The documentalists in us 
felt relieved. We w’ere also delighted to have done docu- 
mentation service to sucli an eminent sage. This experience 
emphasises that we should provide inflexes to our classics, 
w'hether individual or collected. There are many cases need- 
ing this attention. The library profession of India should 
take up this w'ork as quicklv a« jiossible 

8 Experience of Other Libraries in Iniiia 

I have experience of the beginnings of documentation 
service in the Madras I'nivcrsity Libraiy onlv. In those 
far off years, the ITnivcrsity libraries m Bombay. Calcutta, 
and Lucknow were the only other libraries with facilities 
and resources, for documentation work and service. But, I 
have no knowledge of their experience of the beginnings 
of documentation. I w'ish that somebody collects and pub- 
lishes a reliable account of outstanding concrete cases of 
the early documentation work and service done till about 
1940 in those and any other libraries. 
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I Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 

I I * Amateurish Ledger System' 

The credit of having started a systoinatio continued 
large scale documentation work, for the first time in India, 
goes to the Forest Research Institute. Dchia Dun. It was 
only for the use of its own staff This vork uas done in 
an amateurish way by the heads of the different Depart- 
ments of research. To clas'-ifv the documents a special 
scheme was designed. It is said to have become the basis 
for the “Oxford Svstem of Decimal nassification for 
Forestrj'". 

12 Recommendation bi the One-man Commission 

111 1947 at (he suggeslion of Sir Maurice (Rvyer, I wa^ 
invited as a One-man Commismon (o make suggestions foi 
the improvement in the documentation work of the Forest 
Research Institute The chief points in mv re])ort w'ere; 

1 The research jieisonnel making the documentation 
“ledgers' . implied wasting the research ])otential of the 
Institute: 

2 Moreo\er thc'y cannot affoid to leain the latest tech- 
niques of documentation work. 

3 The docunientatioii techniques form a discipline by 
themselves; and they are ever growing; and 

^ 4 The proper method would be to entrust this work 

to the library and appoint as its librarian, a person with a 
good training m documentation w’ork and service. 
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This reoomineiidatiou was accepted. Eventually Mr K A 
Isaac, B Sc, M Lib Sc, one of, luy students in Delhi, was 
appointed as its first Documentalist. 

2 National Institute of Sciences 

The credit oi producing the first abstracting documenta- 
tion periodical in India, goes to tlu National Institute of 
Sciences. This had the title Indiun t-dcnce abut rads. It was 
started in 1935 First, it coveied only papers published in 
India. Later on. it also included papeis of Indian origin, 
irrespective of tlic country of publication. Due to lack of 
adequate support, this publication could be continued 
only up to 1940. Actually, even in 1960 the Working Party 
of Scientists, appointed by the Planning Oonanission, 
found that it would be unecononiical to revive the Indian 
science ubstnu-ts; and the Planning ('’oininission approved 
this. 

3 Central Board of Irrigation 

Th(* year 1936 is another nnjiortant epoch in tin* early 
history of documentation work in India. During this year, 
the ('entral Board of Irrigation started its abstracting 
lieriodical entitled Quarterly bulletin. If I remember right, 
this was due to the enterprise of Mt Montagu, an Officer 
of the Central Board. Though he was not a documentalist 
by profession, as a consumer of documentation he had real- 
ised the value of documentation. This absti acting periodi- 
cal has been continued as the Itriyafion absttads published 
by the Central Water and Power (Commission. These ab- 
stracts were prepared by engineers, siiecially assigned to 
this work. All the observations luadi' about the agency fois, 
documentation work in Dehra Dun are applicable here 
also. 
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4 Bfodical Periodicals 

The provision of abstracts for medical documents has 
been looked after by a number of Indian medical periodi- 
cals. Each of them sets apart a section of each of its issues 
to this work. This should have been due to the realisation 
of the non-viability of a separate Medical Abstracting 
Periodical for the papers published in India. 

5 Industrial Bibliography 

During World War II, there was an urgent need for 
developing Indian industries. As a preliminary step, a sur- 
vey was made of the existing ari angeinents for documenta- 
tion work, in each of the industries. The lesult of this sur- 
vey was published as Bibliography of industrial publica- 
tion in Indm. This was virtually a select documentation 
list. Then followed the Council ol Scientific and Industrial 
Research (1942). One of the first activities of this Council 
was the compilation of a dictionary of economi? products. 
For the use of this compilation, several publications were 
scanned and a short summary of each economic product 
was posted on a sheet of paper called “Ledger sheet”. How- 
ever, these were not shaped into a systematic documenta- 
tion list, available to others. 
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PRESENT DAY ORGANISATION FOR DOCUMENTATION 
IN INDIA 

1 Documentation Research and Training Centre (DRTC) 

The luiictioiis of the DRIC' aie to 

1 Do reseaich in docunientation techniques continu- 
ously refining and sharpening them, 

2 Tram students lor ad\anced dorununtation nork 
and service, 

? Give lelitshei courses on tin subietts to tlu practis- 
ing docuinentalists, 

4 Tiaiii students and other (iocuiiiintalists in the pre- 
paration ot tile depth \ersion of tlie Colon Classification 
lor the classification ol micro documents going with one 
01 othei basic subiect and 

5 Tram students and other docuinentalists m doing te- 
seaicli 111 the techniques of docuincntation work and service 

Z Indian Standards Institution 

The lunctionnig of the Documentation Sectional Com- 
mittee and of the Library Building and Fuinituie Section- 
al Conmiittec of the Indian Staiidarcb Institution arc to 
establish standards for 

1 Techniques iinolvecl m Documentation such as 
Library Classification and Library Cataloguing, 

2 Make-up of cc^rtain rele\ant parts of books ana 
periodicals such as Preliminary pages Bibliography and 
Index, 

S Presentation of the text in a book or in a paper, 

4 Abstracts — both indicative and informative 
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5 The stages in doing Documentation Service; and 

6 Physical aids needed in Documentation Work such 
as appai^tus and equipment. 

8 Service libraiy 

t 

The Fuctions of a Service Library ar-e to. 

1 Periodically contact each specialist reader of the 
parent institution — either in his work place or elsewhere 
— and find out from him his exact documentation require- 
ments; 

2 Receive from each specialist leader his requisition 
for his exact documentation requirement; 

3 Make aud circulate periodically a Local Documenta- 
tion List, tailored to the exact needs of tlie specialist read- 
ers of the library and in particular of the research workers 
in its parent body; 

4 Receive aud ciiculate, to each specialist in the parent 
institution, the i.ssuc of the National Documentation 
Periodical prepared by the National Documentalion Centre, 
as and wlien it is received; 

5 Get the necessary help from the National Docu- 
mentation Centre in the preparation of a Documentation 
List, needed by a ‘specialist of the parent institution, if a 
conii>lete list is beyond the capacity of the local resources; 

' 6 Get from the National Documentation Centre repro- 
graphs and translations of papers needed for local use, if 
their preparation i® beyond the cajiacity of the local resour- 
ces; and 

7 Give intimate personal wrvice to each reader {See 
Sec 14). 
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4 lii4lajni National Scientific Documentation Cmtre (Insdoe) 

The Functions of the Insdoe are to, 

1 Acquire by air mail, a microfihii copy of thci contents 
page of the issue, being currently produced, of each of the 
periodicals taken in the country, in its subject field. If it 
is too costly, 

2 Acquire by air mail, a pi oof copy of the contents 
page instead of a miciofilm copy of it; 

3 Make a classified catalogue of the pajiers in the con- 
tents pages, with a direct or indirect bearing on tlie re- 
search work in progress in the country; 

4 Print periodically — Say, once in a fortnight or once 
ill a month— and send out copies ot the classified cata- 
logue, mentioned in category 3, to each of the participat- 
ing specialist and other libraries in the country; so that 

5 The classified catalogue reaches the participating 
libraries before or on the same day as the full issues cover- 
ed by it reach them; 

6 Preparation and keeping up-to-date, of a documenta- 
tion list of the Doctoral Thesis in the Xalmal Sciences, 
approved by the Indian Universities; 

7 Supply, on quest, to any service library a docu- 
mentation list on the subject siiecified by it and also certi- 
fied by it as being beyond its local resources; 

8 Procure oi make, on rcciuest for any participating 
library, a reprograph of any particular paper not available 
locally but needed by its clientele; 

9 Procure the reprograph even from a foreign library, 
if the original is not available within the country; 

10 Arrange for the supply, on request to any partici- 
pating library, a tianslation of any paper needed by its 
clientele; and to facilitate this work, 
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11 Maintain in cards, an ever-up-to-date Union Cata- 
logue of the holdings of the periodicals in Natural Sci- 
ences in«the different libraries in the country; for, 

111 Facilitating its translation work; or 

112 Advising the requesting library about the location 
of the original paper to be translated in a library near to 
the requesting library, in case it has a translator in its own 
locality or neiglibourhood. 

12 Publications of a biennial list of Natural Science 
Periodicals currently taken in India; 

13 Publish the National Union Catalogue of Periodi- 
cal Publications in Natural Sciences at suitable intervals, 
to enable any paificipating library to locate by itself the 
nearest hbtary lioin which it can bonow any volume of 
any periodical; 

14 Maintain in cards information about the subjects 
ill which research is in progress among the clien^le of the 
particijiatiiig libiaries. 

5 Indian National Social Science Documentation Centre 

(In&odoc) 

The Functions of Ihe Insodoc are to be similar to those 
of the Tnsdoc. 

G Indian National Documantation Center for Humannites 

There should be an Indian National Documentation 
Qentre for Humanities --Mysticism and Spiritual Experi- 
ence, Fine arts, literature. Linguistics, Religion, Philoso- 
phy, and Psychology. 

'7 Indian Association of Special libraries and Information 

Centres (laslic) 

The Functions of the laslic are to. 
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1 Make contact with the research workers in the 
specialist and other libraries in the country, and make 
them documentation conscious; 

2 Make contact with the industrial and other business 
houses, research institutions, and the Departments of 
Governments, and peisua*de them to Jiav(‘ libraries of their 
own doing documentation work and service; and 

3 Maintain in cards a Diiectory of specialist libiaries 
in the country, showing against each library its having or 
not having a documentation wing; 

4 Inform any isolated ic'search worker, not attached 
to any institution, about tlic facilifics available in the 
country, for getting help in documentation service, 
on receipt of an enquiry from him; and make it known 
widely that the laslic can do this servict ; and 

5 Coordinate the functions and the work taken up by 
the several documentation oiganisations in the country, so 
as to ensure the fulfilment of the inmcipk's laid down in 
Hec E7. 

8 Out of Bound for a Documentation Centre 

The responsibility for tin' maintenance of a dormitory 
collection or of a cepy light (ollection or of a service collce- 
tion of books, iieriodical publications, and other kindred 
reading materials should i. >t be assigned to any organisa- 
tion for documentation work — such as the fnsdoc and the 
Insodoc. this work should be totally left to the care of the 
respective National or 8tate Libraries. This applies equally 
to maintenance of a collection of Doctoral Theses. This 
should be left to the care of the resiiective Universities. 
If any document, including a Thesis, is needed by a Docu- 
mentation Centre for reprograph or translation jiurpose, 
it can be borrowed by the Documentation Centre. This 
will be facilitated, if a National Documentation Centre 
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is located in close proximity to the National Library in 
the concerned subject. It is not desirable even to house it 
in the same building as the National Library concerned. 
For, the functional designs for a Service Library and for 
a Documentation Centre have to be quite different. 

91 Coordination and Cooperation 

There should bo a holistic coordination and cooperation 
in work among the organisations for National Documenta- 
tion, mentioned in Sec El to E7 and the different National 
Libraries. Here, emphasis should be put on National Ser- 
vice Libraries, as there is a tendency to forget the differ- 
ence in function between a Library and a Documentation 
Centre. No organisation should encroach upon the function 
of any other. Each should act strictly within the sphere as- 
signed to it and totally avoid taking up any of the functions 
of any of the other organisations. This, it should do in the 
full confidence, that every other organisatioii will be doing 
its best in the sphere assigned to it. If any one of the organi- 
sations swerves away from this holistic principle or is negli- 
gent of its work, the forum provided by the laslic should 
be used to remove any such defect. Having the seven dif- 
ferent organisations and the National dormitory library. 
National copyright library, and the National Service Li- 
braries — each with its own assigned and distinctive func- 
tions — is helpful. This helpfulness sliould not be lost by 
lack of coordination and cooperation. Otherwise the stigma 
of “Too many cooks spoil the broth” will descend upon the 
system. Nor is it wise to ignore the dangers implied in 
Parkinson's Law and to assign all the functions or even 
more than one function to one and the same organisation. 
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DOCUBIENTATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTRE 

I Geneds 

II Analysis of the Requirements for 
Industrialisation 

The foundation of the DRTC was due to the states- 
man scientist Professor P C Mahalaiiobis F R S, Founder 
and Director of the Indian Statistical Institute. As a mem- 
ber of the Planning Commission in chaige of Pespective 
Planning, he had to think ahead While doing so. he was 
convinced that: 

1 the Development andjhe well-being India depended 
upon its industrialisation; 

2 Industrialisation could not make satisfactory progress 
unless it was based on industrial reseaich and the pure 
research needed to back it; 

3 Our industries would lag behind tho<>e of other coun- 
tries, if the industrialisation is based mostly on imported 
results of research and know-how's — paiticularly because 
most of them would be outmoded by the time of our pick- 
ing them up; therefore, 

4 Now know-hows should be discovered and designed 
by research in our own country; 

5 The research potential of the country w'ould be dis- 
sipated unless research is done on Relay Principle; ^ 

6 To make our research workers do their very best, 
the Relay Principle should include not only the work being 
done in India but also that being done in every other 
country; 

7 Our research potential can be conserved and made to 
yield the maximum results, if and only if prompt, exhaus- 
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tive, and pin-pointed documentation service is given to our 
research workers. And as a necessary means for it, 

8 Documentation work in anticipation as well as on 
demand is done in the country by a National Documen- 
tation Centre and by each Pei-vice Library; for this 
purpose, 

9 There should be intensive training of our documen- 
talists; and 

10 Tliere shotdd lie continuous research in improving 
and refining the theory and techniques of documentation 
work and service. 

12 Com ACT 1 WITH Proffssor Mahal anobis 

When Prof INTahalanobis had reached this conclusion, he 
seems to have thought of me. Hearing that T had left the 
country and getting my Zurich address, lu' met me duriii}.' 
his very next visit to Europe It nas in 1956. H(' invited 
me to come back to India and take charge of rese.arch 
and training in docirrrreritation But from my experience of 
India till 1955, particularly with Iri'-doc, I felt that our in- 
dustrialisation was lagging far too liehind to accept and 
benefit by documentation. But he ple.aded that: 

1 Industries were comiirg uj) and becoming aware of 
documentation needs faster than exiiected; 

2 He had heard that, in the past, the latest techniques 
of documentation were being deHgi'»^d in India under mv 
ffuidance; and 

3 I should not shirk rny responsibility to do my best 
to our country at this important time. 

13 Contact 2 with Professor Maiialanobis 

My having migrated to Europe in 1954 and my return 
back to India in 1957 were due to the following reasons: 
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1 I wished to improve my own woik on documenta- 
tion by associating myself with the industrially advanced 
countries of Europe; for this purpose. 

2 I had migrated to Europe and planning to stay 
on there; but, 

3 The foreign exehaifge regulation of our country stood 
in the way of drawing my pension outside India; and there- 
fore, I had to come back to India. 

I reached home on 1 Februaiy 19^7. Sometime after it, 
Prof Mahalanobis invited my wife and m^'^elt to Calcutta, 
to show me the facililie« .•nailal)le in the Indian Statistical 
Institute for conducting a Documentation School. In this 
second contact in Calcutta also 1 lepeati'd my oM argu- 
ment that our industries had not de\ eloped sufficient aware- 
ness on the problems mentioned in Pec Fll. 1 therefore 
stated that it was then piemature to stait a Documenta- 
tion School in India. Apart from this my wife <-aId that 
she w'ould like to continue to be in South India, unle s 
we could go back to Europe. The infant that eien when 
the time would come for Dof‘n>>ii^"lation School being 
established, and if I «.honJd conduct it. it diould be in 
Pangalore; because, we neie settling down in that city. 

14 Period of In- Action 

In Zurich, documentalists of diffeii' it countries used to 
come to me for the study of docum''ntation techniques, 
each for two or three months at a time, according to an 
agreed piogramme. This gave m(> that neces.sary stimujjus 
for research in documentation. I could also visit the indus- 
tries where my documentation technique was applied and 
assess its efficiency or othsiw'ise. But there was no such 
stimulus in Bangalore. Nor was there any profe.ssional at- 
mosphere to provide colleagues in the profession, with 
whom I could continue the lesearcli in documentation done 
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by me in Zurich. Therefore the five years from February 
1957 to April 1962 turned out to be virtually a period of 
painful ip-action for me. 

15 Ck)NTACT 3 WITH PROFESSOR MaHALANOBIS 

In 1961, a few industries wrote to me wishing to have 
the benefit of documentation. This led me to feel that the 
twilight of industrialisation in all earnestness was beginning 
in our country. In the middle of 1961. Shri J Saha, the 
Librarian of the Indian Statistical Institute, and then the 
major domo, so to speak, of Prof Mahalanobis, happened 
to meet me in Delhi, He renewed the suggestion of Prof 
Mahalanobis and asked for a memorandum on the subject. 
The memorandum was sent to Prof Mahalanobis within 
two weeks after that. It received the approval of Prof 
Malialanobis and also the sanction of the authorities of 
the Indian Statistical Institute. It was said to have received 
the concurrence of the Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Prof Mahalanobis further stated that tfie Indian 
Statistical Institute was contemplating on a fairly big Cen- 
tre in the South and that the Documentation School might 
ho located in Bangalore as part of th.it Scheme. 

16 DRTC Becomes a Fact 

I w'as asked to look for a rented building for the School. 
Fortunately, within tw'o days 1 heard that a suitable build- 
ing within 200 yards from my house, w'as about to be 
rented to the Posts and Telegraph Department for storage 
pvri)oses. 1 immediately contacted the Mysore Government 
and had the building released for Documentation School. 
But within two days I had to leave for Europe to attend 
an International Conference on Cataloguing in Paris, and 
the Ter-Centenary of the German National Library in Ber- 
lin. Therefore, I wrote to Calcutta to send some responsible 
person to Bangalore, for completing the negotiation and 
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taking over the house. When T returned home about a 
month later. I found that everything had been done. Prof 
Mahalanobis had also requested Shri Srinagabhushana, 
Head of the Statistical (Quality Control Unit, Bangalore, 
to be the Special Officer of DRTC and to take charge of 
tile entire administrative iwork, so that I could concentrate 
my attention totally on academic work. Shri Srinagabhu- 
shana was of immense help. It wa‘? decided to denote the 
contemplated School by the name “Documentation Re- 
search and Training Centre” — short name “DRTC.’’ Such 
was the genesis of DRTC. 

2 Delay in Starting Work 

21 The Inevitable Dfla\ in Cetting I’liiNCb Ready 

The building was occupied on 1 January 1962. It took 

about two months to get the necessary furniture and other 
equipment. About March that ^ear, Shri Banerji, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Library of the Indian Statistical In- 
stitute. was sent over from Calcutta to be one of the 
teachers. Shri A Neelameghan. a very able, industrious, and 
well informed documentalist, offered to loin the staff. He 
had to his credit excellent documentation service done to 
the members of the Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd. Pimpri, 
for some years. He joined in April. They tvo as salaried 
teachers and myself as honorary professor spent a few 
weeks in finalising the syllabus, the mithod of training to 
be adopted, and the topics on which research should be 
undertaken in the first instance. We were readv to begin 
regular w'ork from 1 June 1962. 

22 Delay in the Insdoc Sending Its Deputed 
Candidates 

In my scheme for the improvement of the Insdoc fur- , 
nished to the Planning Commission in 1959 (iSee Sec H3S 
and its subdivisions), I had stated that the Insdoc was not 
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able to get trained documentalists for its work, on, account 
of no Univeraty School of Library Science in India 
paying sufficient attention to this subject. This subject was 
only one of the several optional subjects for the M Lib Sc 
Course organised by me in the University of Delhi in 1948 
at the request of Sir Maurice Gwy^r, the Vice-Chancellor, 
till my leaving that University in 1955. Therefore I had 
stated in my scheme that the Insdoc itself should run a 
Documentation School, as it was not done by any other 
agency. But. as soon as the establishment of DRTC was 
made firm, Prof M S Thacker, the Director-General of 
CSIR and the ullimato Head of the In«doc. enquired 
about the DRTC and \vhether it was still necessary for 
the Insdoc staff to take up the training of documentalists. 
According to him. taking up the responsibility for conduct- 
ing a School of Documentation would adversely interfere 
with the legitimate work of the Insdoc. I told him that it 
was not necessary. We agreed that DRTC should give 
preference to the candidates deputed by the rns<ir)C and by 
the CSTR (Council of Scientific and Industiial Research) 
In general. For the first year, fi\e .seats were reserved for 
them. It was also agreed that the Insdoc itself should give 
to the candidates a two moiiths' course of apprenticeship 
and orientation and send them to DRTC in June 1962. 
But the name.'! of the candidates wvre not received by 
DRTC till the beginning of -June. Xor did we hear of any 
Orintation Coui'-e being given liy the Insdoc. 

25 C^HANCE ReMOI AL OF TJIF DeLAY 

Early in June. Prof M S Thacker and myself happened 
to fly together from Delhi to Bangalore. He enquired about 
DRTC. 1 had to tell him that the work could not be 
started, as the Insdoc had not sent the five candidates to 
take the five jilaces reserved for them. He felt disappointed. 
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On the next day, ho called at the DRTC and sent an 
urgent telegram to the Head of the Tnsdoc to send the 
candidates immediately. The candidates joined after the 
middle of June; but as the Insdoc had not given them the 
Orientation Course, the DRTC itself had to s'ive it for 
a few weeks. This delayed the beginning of the regular 
training. Moreover, of the five candidates, one had a fev 
years of experience in the Insdoc and had attempted to 
get one of the teaclnng p()«>t« in the DRTC; it was difficult 
to understand wh3' he was selected \nother candidate 
withdrew' herself from the ('our‘>e 

S Plan of Work 

31 Teaching and RrstARcii Insif'Ararle 

At the higher reaches ie«e;uch work and training of 
specialists should not be sepaiat^d \\']lhout active research 
by the staff teaching cannot ^ M the sti dent'' to a high 
level of thinking, nor can it ‘'ill them with enthusiasm 
anil faith in the social benefit of hbraiv service in general, 
and of do( uinentation seivice in paiticulai I’litliout the 
opportunity of teaching advanced 'tnilents the fountain 
of lesearch will not become sufficienflv ]iiofi)>.e The organ- 
isation of the work in DRTC is based on this assumption 
Further documentation is conceinerl with the hajipenings 
in the wavp-fiont of knowledge taking shape in the hands 
of reseaieh workers Tlieicrore new sit nat loi s will arise in 
documentation trom time to time To meet such situations 
the dociimentalist of an institution should himself be ajjle 
to do some development lesearch To make a student fit 
for this, he has to be giv'cn some Pai.iing and exercise in 
doing resoaich in document.ition 

32 Intimate Tfacher-Stt dent Contact 

The class is engaged as a whole by the teachei only 
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for about three hours a day. At other hours, the students 
do their daily assignments individually. Thereafter they 
meet one teacher or another in small groups or even in- 
dividually for .tutorial work and for taking the help of any 
other kind. 

33 DRTC: A REsroENTiAi, Istitution 

The DRTC has been made a residential institution. The 
teachers themselves live either within the campus or within 
about SOO yards from the DRTC. This arrangement provides 
facility for any student meeting any teacher during the 
whole day, for the library of the Centre being used at any 
hour of the day, and for team researeh. 

4 Inauguration of DRTC 

41 Message from Prime Minister and Others 

After the completion of the Orientation COurse, the 
regular work of the DRTC was inaugurated on 18 August 
1962 by Dr C D Deshmukh, the President of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, And Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission. The Hon’ble Justice Sri Nittoor Sree- 
nivasa Rau, Chief Justice of the Mysore State, was in the 
Chair. The inauguration began with a message from Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, reading as 
follows: 

“India has made considerable advances in the technique 
of documentation. It is right, therefore, that we should 
have a Research and Training Centre and invite people 
from abroad to it also”. 

Professor A Neelameghan read out also messages from the 
Governors of the Constituent States, and from the Inter- 
national Federation for Documentation, Institute of Scienti- 
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fic Information of the Academy of Sciences of USSR, Bel- 
^an Association for Documentation, Brazilian Institute for 
Bibliography and Documentation; from the Library of the 
World Health Organisation, the Library of Congress 
(Washington), the Biitish Museum Library, and the Ger- 
man State Libraiy (Eastt Berlin). About 200 scientists at- 
tended the function. 

42 Dr Dfshmukh’s Address 

Dr Deshmukh inaugurated the Centre with the follow- 
ing words: 

“The Repoit of the I"OC (’onumttee brought out by 
Dr Ranganathan will guide the development of university 
libraries for at least a generation The formation of this 
particular Centre is due to the infoimed enthusiasm which 
has been such a characteristic of Dr Ranganathan’s career, 
and it is a happy coincidence that this enthusiasm has been 
matched by the understanding of those who are responsible 
for running the Indian Statistical Institute. Documentation 
^s a natural extension of the use of the printed word and 
that use is not confined only to books; the real stuff and sub- 
stance of research work appears today in scientific periodi- 
cals. If one does not keep abreast of them, then one is put- 
ting oneself out of gear. Even though research work will 
continue to be an individual effort, no research worker can 
any longer work in his own cubicle There is no doubt that 
undefinable element of fortune, accident, intuition, or 
of imagination without which a hypothesis does not ^t 
born. But that flash will come all the quicker if the research 
worker knows exactly what is being done by others. After 
all. much of the fundamental research has to be done in 
universities. The universities, I should think, will benefit 
from the work that will be carried on at this Centre.” 
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5 Melliods of Training 

51 Sysi^matisation by the End of 1965 

It was only after the first three years, that a suitable 
third Member of the teaching staff could be appointed on 
a long term basis. Indeed we could not find a competent 
teacher till one of our own alumni would have gained ex- 
perience. This was made possible only in December 1965. I 
was waiting till a suitsible teacher could be found, to with- 
draw myself from the regular work in DRTC, I wanted 
to do it, because it w'as improper lor an old man of my 
age to stand between young men and their opportunities. 
But I had agreed to keep myself in close touch with the re- 
search activities of the DRTC. By that time, w’e hail nearly 
systematised the methods of training. 

52 Essential Featores in the Method of Training 

The following an' the e'-sential features of tfie method 
of training in DRTC: 

1 One way talk and dictation of notes are avoided; 

2 On each subject, there may bo only one or two lec- 
tures at the beginning of the Course on it to present the 
highways and byways of the subject; 

3 There may also be one or tw’o lectures at the end 
of the Course on that subject to summarise all the points 
covered in the Course and to indicate areas for further 
study and for developmental research after the Course is 
over; and 

4 The chief methods of communication between the 
students arc Discussion. Tutorial, Project work, Case study. 
Weekly colloquium, aird two Annual Seminars. 
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6 Perfonoanoe 

61 Absorption of the Alumni in the Profession 

• 

From 1962 to 1971. 59 pc^rsoiis were trained in DRTC. 
Of these 56 earned the award of ‘‘Associateship in Docu- 
mentation”. Of these 46 ^are now m positions carrying a 
salary of over Rupees 400 and more upto 1.250. Five have 
gone abroad. The remaining 5 have just started in a scale 
of Rs 210 to 425. These belong to the ]ate.st tAso years. 

The above summary shows that appreciation of the 
value of the scivice of doeumentalist-, is just beginning. 
In the eai'lier years. th(‘ DRTC Vlumni reporlefl that they 
were handicapped the “‘-\s ociatediip m Documenta- 
tion” of the DRTC being regarded fiy the Public Service 
Commission as below the standaid ot M Lib Sc. This made 
me send to the Government of India .showing in parallel 
columns the contents of the curricula for AI Lib Sc and 
for the A.s&ociateshi]) in Documentation. Nothing was heard 
for some months. When I was in Delhi early in 1967, I 
heard that some interested persons were i esponsible for the 
trouble. Then, 1 tcleplioned about (his to the OflSicer con- 
cerned in the Government of India. He said that he had 
sent my statement to the Inter University Board for evalu- 
ation and advice, and that he had not received any reply 
from its Secretary. On his telephoning to the Secretary, 
he got the reply that on the advice of a smiior librarian, a 
Committee of three membeis had been ajipointed to con- 
sider the mattin' ( It was found that none of the three hsid 
ever taken the M Lib Sc course or taught it. Two of them 
had not conducted CA^en the B Lib Sc course). And yet, 
the Secretary of the Inter Ui.iver,sity Board further added 
that the Committee h.ad advi.sed him that the Standard of 
the “Associateship in Documentation” of the DRTC was 
lower than that of M Lib Sc. The Officer of the Govern- 
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ment told him that a perusal of the tabular statement for- 
warded to him should have convinced him that the reality 
was just the opposite. He further added that the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to turn down the expert advice of 
the Inter University Board if its Secretary simply forward- 
ed tt) the Government, the adverse advice of the “so called” 
Expert Committee, without his own observation on it. 
Then the Secretary appears to have woken up. Ultimately 
the Home Ministry accepted the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission that the two degrees were near- 
ly of the same standard, but that the holder of an “Associ- 
ateship in Documentation” should be preferred to an M 
Lib Sc, for posts of documentalists. Thus the correct deci- 
sion of the Government in the matter was due to sheer 
chance. A theist would attribute it to the Grace of God. 

62 Visiting Research Scholars 

DRTC provides facility for research scholars and senior 
librarians to come and stay in its campus for^hort peri- 
ods of two or three months or even longer, to work on speci- 
fic projects. Since 1966, eight documentalists have taken 
advantage of this facility. 

63 Learned Media Being Published 

DRTC is pulishing proceedings of each of its two 
Annual Seminars. It collaborates with the Sarada Ranga- 
nathan Endowment for Libiary Science in the publication 
of the quarterly Library science with a slant to documentor- 
tion, started in 1964. 

64 Contributions by the Teachers and the Alumni 
OF DRTC (UP TO 1971) 

The total literary output ol the teachers and the alumni 
of the DRTC during the first nine years numbered 624. 
The following table gives an analytical list of them. 
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Contributors 

Books 

Paper 

Total 

Total 1 

Research Technical 1 Depth ^ 
papers report j schedule 

Teachers 

8 

469 

438 

5 26 

477 

Alumni 

- 

147^ 

84 

63 

,147^ 

Total 

8 

616 

522 

5 89 

624 


7 Some Suggestions for the Future 
71 Accommodation 

The DRTC has outgrown the eapaeity of the present 
rented campus. This may soon introduce many undesirable 
elements. Moreover, it stands in tlie way of admitting 
foreign students. Therefore, tlie parent body of DRTC 
should erect the necessary building'^. Foi’ this purpose an 
extensive site has already been acquired, at a nearly nomi- 
nal price from the Government of ^Mysore, in the Mysore 
Road, Bangalore. This site is adjacent to the site ear- 
marked for the Bangalore University. The cooi:>cration be- 
tween these two bodies will be mutually profitable. In the 
new building there should be the following provisions: 

1 The main building should ju’ovide for lecture rooms 
demoiistration rooms, exhibition looms, and a room for 
each teacher to enable him to hold the tutorial classes and 
small group discussions in his room; 

2 Accommodation for the library designed in the most 
functional manner, as part of the main building. The^e 
should also be a Conference roou , These two may be 
shared in common with the other departments of the 
Indian Statistical Institute located in the Campus; 

3 Quarters for all the members of the staff including 
the servants; 
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4 A hostel building with all the modern amenities, 
providing a separate living room for each of the regular 
students, and for each of the visiting documentalists com- 
ing to DRTC for a limited period to do a specific piece of 
work under the guidance of the teachers; 

5 A guest house with at least^'three rooms to accommo- 
date visiting lecturers; and 

6 Provision for water supply, electricity, and other 
amenties drawn from the municipal supply with certain 
precautionary measures, such as overhead tank for water. 
These will be shared in common with the other departments 
of the Indian Statistical Institute located in the campus. 

72 Getting the C'ooperation of Industries and Re- 
search Institutions 

At present, some effort is being made to convince the 
industries and the research institutions in the coiyitry about 
the value of having .specialist libraries of their ow»i and man- 
ning them with documentalists. anrl for this iiuri)o.se deput- 
ing candidates for training in DRTC. It is slowly bearing 
fruit. Ways and means should be found to enlarge this 
effort. 

73 Increasing the Admission to DRTC’ 

As the industries realise the importance of the train- 
ing in DRTC, need will arise to increase the achnission. 
Bjit this should not result in large classes inevitably lead- 
ing to mass teaching in the place of the large amount of 
individual attention and instruction now so effectively and 
purposefully practised. This will also result in lessening 
the research effort. The plan should be to open more units 
of the present size of teachers and students. Each unit will 
continue to work as the existing unit docs. But all the units 
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should share in common activities such as Weekly Collo- 
quia and Annual Seminars. 

74 Same Campus and a Single Head 

It goes without saying that all the units, including the 
entire staff and students^ should be in the same campus 
with intimate relation with one another under a single 
head. 

75 Follow-Up Work 

Necessity will arise to take steps to place the alumni 
in appropriate jilaces, and to follow their cai’eer closely 
with full interest. There slioiild be inten,sification of, 

1 The present practice of keeping in close intellectual 
relation with the Alumni; 

2 Stimulating them to engage themselves in some 
piece of research work or other germane to or arising from 
their own subject of specialisation; and 

3 Providing opiJortunity for exchange of their results 
through the Annual Seminars, Periodicals, and other publi- 
cations. 

76 Consultant Ser\ ice 

A small squad of Consultant-Documentalists should 
be maintained by DRTC. The DRTC should send them to 
particular industries and other agencies in the country, to 
give them consultant service. This will require a very care- 
ful planning, so that the cost of the consultant is made 
up entirely of the consultant fee collected. 

77 Report of the Work Done by the Alumni in the 
Year 

It will be helpful if each of the Alumni gives a report 
to the December Seminar of each year a detailed account 
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of tile most exacting case of documentation service done 
by him during the year. 

8 A Polimtia] Danger to he Watched Against 

The success of the work of the DRTC will depend on 
the intimate cooperation of the Members of the staff, in 
research as well as in teaching. They should form a team 
with mutual accommodation and understanding and free 
from tension of any kind. But, it is difficult for this to 
happen, if the number in the Team exceeds three. Then 
the intellectual interest making them to work as one soul 
in many bodies may be corroded by the ego-centred emo- 
tions, inherited by humanity fiom the earlier forms ot 
evolution. Once this happens, other troubles will intensify 
it. Life tenure with a salary scale comparable to that ob- 
taining in the country in most professions, may make the 
staff to settle down to routine teaching and to avoid doing 
research. This may also bo induced by tlie oyerboaring 
nature of the Head. This is essentially a human problem 
peculiar to research and advanced training in documenta- 
tion. It is equally trua in any department of a T''^niveisity 
engaged in research and advanced teaching. There are 
many instances of a department ot a university falling 
a victim to such a happening. When such a thing happens 
on account of the strength of the staff exceeding a small 
limit, we roach the end of the tether as it were. The inci- 
dence of such situations can be prevented only by the 
Grace of God. The Grace of God can be got by prayer. I 
conclude this Chapter wdth the fervent prayer that the 
DRTC should be Blessed by Him to continue as a nest 
of singing birds — forming a mutually respecting team of 
workers. 
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SERVICE UBRABY IN INDIA 

I Definition 

II Distinction of Service Library from Dormitory 
AND Copyright Libraries 

1 Dormitory Library. — Tt proseivos for the occasional 
use by posterity a representative copy of each of the docu- 
ments produced or received in the country at any time, 
but no longer much in demaiul. Such a library will be 
ever growing. 

2 Coijy-right library. — Tt lireserves one eopy of each 
of the documents published in the country for legal pur- 
poses and as a permanent exhibit of the intellectual output 
of the country, but seldom given out to readers, because 
cojiies of these books will be available for use, either in 
the Dormitory Library or in the Service Library. A copy- 
light library will be ever growing. 

Service Library. — It is a compact library of docu- 
ments expounding current ideas and in current demand 
and use by readers. It will weed out periodically the docu- 
ments either worn out by use or outmoded in idea and 
lelease for disjiosal in consultation with the national 
and/or state dormitory library, as the case may be. The 
number of volumes in it will not grow l>pyond a certain 
limit determined by the kind of the library. 

12 Kinds of Service Libraries 

There .should be plenty of Service Libraries. The follow- 
ing five kinds of Service Libiaries may be recogniserl: 

1 One Public Library in each locality within walking 
distance from the house of any of its residents, normally 
giving general service to each generalist reader; 
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2 One Academic Library within the campus of a Uni- 
versity, a College, a School, as the case may be, giving 
generalist^ or specialist service to each member of its parent 
body according to his needs; 

3 One Specialist Library in each of the other kinds of 
institutions — such as an industry, a research organisation, 
a commercial house, and a Governmental Department — 
giving documentation and other forms of service to each 
member of its parent body; 

4 One National Service Library in a small country; 
and 

5 One National Service Library and in addition one 
State Service Library in each Constituent State in a large 
countrj'. 

1,3 Period for Weeding Ox^t 

The following periods for weeding out are suggested 
in a Service Library: 

1 In a local generalist library — Public Library — any 
volume including that of a peiiodical publication may be 
weeded out after it has been kept for use for a period of 
30 years. However, if a volume of a classic of permanent 
value continues to be in good condition, it .should not be 
weeded out. But this should not happen if the library had 
been actually carrying out the demand of Law 3 of Library 
Science — Every Book its Beafler. For, in that case, the 
volume would have been worn out by use and would call 
for being weeded out on this ground. Further, if the volume 
is of permanent value, a new edition would have c(>me and 
a copy of it should replace the worn out copy; 

2 In a University Library or in a Specialist Library, 
a volume of a periodical publication may be weeded out 
after they have been kept for use for a period of 60 years, 
unless an earlier weeding out is indicated in any particu- 
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lar case or no weeding out is desirable on account of its 
unusual frequency in demand; 

3 In a National or State Service Library, no volume in 
sound condition (not worn out by use) whether a book or 
of a periodical publication should be weeded out until it 
has been kept for use for a period of 60 years. It is- only 
after that period, that a volume should be weeded out 
and released for disposal in consultation with the National 
and in addition the State Dormitory Library in a large 
country. 

14 Maintaining Authority 

The maintaining authority of a library will vary with 
the kind of library. 

1 The maintaining authority for a Public Library, will 
be its local library authority, usually ci’cated by legisla- 
tion, and in the case of an independent iwivately owned 
public library, the maintaining authority will be the per- 
son or the committee owning it; 

2 The maintaining authority for anv Academic Library 
will be its parent academic body; 

3 The maintaining authority for any Sjiecialist Library 
will be its jiarent institution; 

4 The maintaining authority for a National Dormitory 
Library or a National Topyright Library, and a State 
Dormitory Library or a t tate (’opyright Library will be 
the National and State fiovernment, a« the case may be; 

.S The maintaining authority for a National Service 
Library and for a State Service I ibrary will respectively 
be the National Oovernment and tlx* State Government. 

15 National Service Library System 

As a result of a higher rate of annual production of 
documents in each country and in the world as a whole, 
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and of an increasing specialisation in the subject of interest 
to readers, there is a world trend to replace a single Nar 
tional Service Library by a System of National Service 
Libraries. The formation of a separate National Dormitory 
Library and a National Copyright Library has been al- 
ready mentioned in Sec Gl2. The formation of a separate 
National Service Library for each of the major subject 
groups such as Natural Sciences and their applications, 
Humanities, and Social Sciences has already begun even 
in some of the Western countries with long library tradi- 
tion of having a single omnibus National Library — such 
as UK and USA. Among the Natural Sciences, a trend 
has also begun to have further specialisation, such as Pure 
Natural Sciences. Engineering and Technologj’^ and other 
Applied Sciences such as Agricultural Sciences, and 
Medical Scif'nces. The trend towards further specialisation 
has not yet begun in Humanities, and in Social Sciences. 
J^erhaps, it may l)egin in llie Social Sciences any time within 
about 25 or 30 years. 


16 Application to India 

The National Library of India was started with the 
name Imperial Library In 1902. It has been continuing all 
along as an omnibus library. But it has already become 
too large in stock well as in staff for efficient manage- 
ment and rendering of .sendee. Many of its volumes are 
not much in demaiul. There is also the Copyright collec- 
tion. The volumes in current use get virtually “occulted” 
by the enormous number of volumes in the Dormitory and 
the Copyright collections included in the library as if 
they all formed a single collection. The usual difficulties 
of increase in the size of the staff is already being 
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experienced. The time has come to replace the single omni- 
bus National library by, 

1 A National Dormitory Library; 

2 A National Copyright library; and 

3 A system of Nationgil Serviee Libraries along the lines 
indicated in Sec GlS. 

A separate National vServiee Library for each of the 

1 Natural Sciences (other than Agriculture and Medi- 
cine) 

2 Agricultural Sciences; and 

3 Medical Sciences; 

is already in an incipient form. A scheme has already been 
sanctioned and brought into force for the formation of a 
National Library for Social Sciences. If lliese are formed 
and the relevant books are transferred to these from the 
existing omnibus National Libra^’y, the rcsirlue in that li- 
brary will form the National Service Libi’ary for Human- 
ities. The coordination of the system of National Service 
Libraries will have to be in the hands of a Committee of 
the National Service Libraiy System. It should consist of 
the chief librarian ol the different National Serviee li- 
braries with the l^nion Minister foi Education as its Chair- 
man. The Secretaryship of the Committee may be rotated 
on an annual basis among the chief librarians. The Secre- 
tary for the year will represent the library system of India 
in all international affairs concerned with libraries. 

2 Growing Number of Service libraries 

Documentation Service, v\liethcr to a generalist or to a 
specialist reader, should be essentially of a personal nature. 
This service can be effective only if it is based on a trilogue 
between 
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1 the Documentalist; 

2 the Specialist reader; 

3 the Documents in the stack room and their catalogue 
cards (See Sec h4). 

This is particularly so in the;, case of specialised docu-, 
mentation service. Therefore, it is possible only in a Ser- 
vice Library — Local or Uhiversity or National Service or 
State Service Library. Documentation service, the sum- 
mum bonum of all library work, is fully realised only in a 
service library. The number of Service Libraries giving 
specialised documentation service to specialist readers is 
now appreciable and is steadily growing. 

3 Increasing Appreciation of the Yahie of Speciaiised 

Documentation Work and Service 

The beginnings of specialised documentation work and 
service happened in India onlv about half a century ago. 
(See Chap C and D). Since a few year's after oiTr Indepen- 
dence. the aiipreciation of the value — even the necessity 
— of specialised documentation work and service, has been 
growing. The new geneiation of librarians are developing 
enthusiasm for such a service. This is seen in the change 
visible — since 1963 — in the paiticipation of the librarians 
attending the Annual Seminar of the DRTC. Till about 
1965, the older librarians used the Seminar largely as an 
occasion for a holiday trip to Bangalore and its neighbour- 
ing places of importance. Few of them did more than at- 
ttjnd the oi)ening session and put in attendance on one or 
two days of the week. This has been a continuation of 
what generally happened in the Indian Library Con- 
ferences till 1963. From 1949, I arranged in the Biennial 
All India Library Conferences, a serious seminar-like dis- 
cussion of the Papers circulated in advance. But this was 
disliked by most of the librarians. They w'ent away for 
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sight-seeing. Only very few, other than the authors of the 
papers, stayed back to participate in the discussion. But 
now the total absorption of the younger gcneiation of 
librarians in the work in the DRTC Senii'iars is praise- 
worthy. 

4 An Example of the Unexpected Potentiality of the Younger 

Generation 

During the Annual Seniinai of 1968, I had a reassur- 
ing experience. A batch of three liiirarians from Tipper 
India happened to call on iiw' on the second day of the 
Seminar. They were evidently undei the grij) of the old 
tradition. 

Visitors. — We aie glad that we got this opportunity to 
visit South India and to see some of its temple, s. and their 
architecture. 

SRR. — When do you go lot .sight-teenig? 

Visitors. — Tomorrow moniing. Sir. 

SRR. — I am sure that you attended the (houj) Meet- 
ings of this afternoon and the Li'cture of yesterday even- 
ing. Did you find them interesting? 

Visitors. — They weie awfully interesting. 

SRR. — Then why should you not stay for three more 
days, take an active part m the discussions in the Seminar 
and postjjone your visit to after ihe last day? 

Visitors. — (After looking at one another) Wc think that 
we can do so. Sir. Tt did not strike us. 

These three librarians of Upper India called on me again 
in the evening of the last day of the Seminar. 

SRR. — T am glad that you stayed on for the whole 
Seminar. Do you leave for sight-seeing tomonow or this 
very evening? 
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Visitors. — ^No Sir, we have abandoned that ideal 

SRR. — Why such a change? 

Visitors. — Till now, the Conferences attended by us were 
all holiday affairs. In this Seminar we were greatly im- 
pressed by the absorption of most of the participants in 
the work of the Seminar from 'morning to evening, day 
after day. We have learned what a joy it is to be totally 
absorbed in our work for about eight hours each day. This 
makes us continue our exchange of ideas even after the 
official hours of the Seminar — during our walk and at 
tlie dinner table. 

SRR. — I am glad to hear about this. But this need not 
prevent you from taking a trij) for sight-seeing for a couple 
of days. 

Visitors. — No Sir. We do not want to lose even a frac- 
tion of the new attitude towards our work, developed in 
us during the Seminar. Sight-seeing will dissipate that at- 
titude. We wish to go back home immediately and start 
documentation work and service in our libraries and also 
throw ourselves wholly into the work of our library. 

SRR. — May God Bless you. 

I saw in them Free Renascent India! This shows the un- 
expressed potentiality in our young librarians to do and 
enjoy intimate documentation service to readers, and also 
to give their thought and energy to their library work in 
full measure. 

5 Performance: Documentation Work 

Since 1960. about 60 documentation hsts are being 
brought out regularly by the service hbraries. Of these, 
the following lists are produced by specialist libraries in 
which either the alumni of DRTC or the persons that 
have worked in DRTC for two to three months are work- 
ing as documentalists: 
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1 Desidoc list (Fortnightly) Documentation gioup, 
Science Information Bureau, Metcalf House 

2 Title service for current scientific literature (Bi- 
monthly), Research and Development 1 Establishment 
(Engineers) 

3 Technical abstracts (Monthly), Research and Deve- 
lopment (Engineers), Poona 

4 Bibliography of current titles (Fortnightly), Space 
Science and Technology Centre; 

5 Bibliography of scientific and technical leywrls (Bi- 
monthly), Space Science and Technology Centre 

6 Highimy elocunientation (Fortnightly), Central 
Road Research Institute 

7 DERL Docunientatioii list with indicate abstracts 
(Weekly), Defence Electronics Kesearch Laboratory. 
Hyderabad 

8 E R D E docume Illation list (Foi tnightly), Elec- 
tronics and Radar Development Establishment 

9 Weekly title service (LRDE) Electronic and 
Radar Developinetit Establislimcnt 

10 NALSDOC list (Monthly), Xational Aeronautical 
Laboratory 

11 Current scientific and technlal lepoiti (Monthly), 
National Aeronautical Laboratory 

12 Current technical inforniaiioii (Monthly), Hindirt- 
tan Machine Tools Ltd, Bangalore 

13 Bibliography on nui.-iical control of machine tools 
(Monthly), Hindustan Machine Tools, Bangalore 

14 Library bulletin for food sciemcje and technology 
(Monthly), Central Food Tecnological Research Institute 
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15 Documentalion list for food technology (Monthly), 
Central Food Technological Research Institute 

16 Ldbrary bulletin (Monthly), Central Food Tech- 
nological and Research Institute 

17 Defood abstracts (Monthly), Defence Food Re- 
search Institute 

18 Fishery and marine sciences abstracts (Quarterly), 
Regional Centre of the Central Marine Fisheries Research 
Institute (ICAR) 

19 Current leather literature (Monthly), Central 
Leather Research Institute 

20 Leather title service (Irregular), Central Leather 
Research Institute 

21 Indian packaging abstracts (Monthly), Indian 
Packaging Institute 

22 Monthly bulletin of Documentation in^social work 
and related fields (Monthly), Delhi School of Social work. 

Some of these documentation lists reach beyond the walls 
of the specialist library for whose use they are prepared. 
This fact adds its own value to the furtherance of docu- 
mentation work. 

6 Performance: Documentation Service 

The systematic production of the 54 documentation 
lists may be taken as an index to the serious specialised 
documentation service being done in our specialist libraries. 

7 Sample of Documentation Service 

T should like to make a suggestion to our Alumni and 
to other documentalists. It wdll be of great mutual help if 
each year, the doeumentalist of each specialist library, 
sends to the Annual Seminar of DRTC a detailed ac- 
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count of the most outstanding Specialised Documentation 
Service done by him in the year. It should describe the 
happenings at the various stages from the moment the 
documentalist and the specialist reader contacted each 
other, till the reader got the documents to his satisfaction. 
It should give a detailed a^^count of the trilogue, the various 
routes — fruitful, semifruitful, and unfruitful — taken in 
finding the documents for the reader free from “Noise*' and 
“Leakage". The Chapter on “Illustrative Actualities" given 
in my Reference service (1965) may serve as a sample. The 
reports on the current year's actualities ^n different libraries 
will lead to a useful discussion during the Seminar. It will 
create also a spirit of emulation in all the docuinentalists. 
In due course, this feature of the Annual Seminar of 
DRTC will lead at least to developmental research in im- 
proving the techniques of documentation work and service 
if not to fundamental research. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL SGIENTIFIO DOCUMENTATION 
CENTRE 

I Genesis 

II Attempt 1 to Establish a National Documentation 
Centre 

Chap f has given an account of the first attempt made 
in 1947 to establish a National Documentation Centre in 
India. As stated in that Chap, this attempt proved abortive 
on account of the current meaning of the terms 'Document’ 
and 'Documentation’ not having been understood properly 
in India and in some other countries at that time. The 
proposal was merely "filed” by the Education Ministry of 
the Government of India. 

12 Attempt 2 to Establish a National Documentation 
Centre 

In 1950, Sir Santhi Swarup Bhatnagar, the Secretary of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research, 
took over for a few months the additional charge of the 
Secretaryship of the Ministry of Education. Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, seems 
to have told Bhatnagar about my abortive attempt in 1947. 
Bhatnagar traced out the file from the archives (!) of the 
Ministry of Education. He told me that there would be 
no chance for the success of my proposal, if it were left 
in the hands of the Ministry of Education. He also asked 
me whether there was any objection to his transferring the 
file to his own care in the Ministry of Natural Resources 
and Scientific Research. I welcomed the proposal. This ini- 
tiated attempt 2. 
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13 Scheme 1 on the Subject 

Bhatnagar asked me to work out a scheme for develop- 
ing a National Documentation Centre. At that time, there 
was not much demand for speciahsed documentation work. 
The main function of the Centre was decided as doing 
some documentation work so as to stimulate a demand 
for it. Further, there was hardly any trained documentalist 
to man the Centre. Therefore, I thought that it would be 
too uneconomical to start the Centre in a large way. I 
decided to 

1 Head the National Documentation Centre myself in 
an honorary capacity; 

2 Keep its Office free ot rent in my house; and 

3 Publish a periodical documentation list, with the 
help of a small staff, giving them the necessary in-training. 

On this basis I worked out a scheme costing only Rs 25,000 
per year. 

14 Scheme 2 on the Subject 

On receiving my Scheme 1, Bhatnagar said that the 
Government would not consider any Scheme costing less 
than about Rs 200,000 per year. For this reason, he asked 
me to put up anoiUer scheme with liberal financial provi- 
sions, and not a miserly one as my Scheme 1 was. Accord- 
ingly, my Scheme 2 was jirepared, requiring an annual ex- 
ixjiiditure of about Rs 200,000. 

15 Scheme 3 on the Subject 

On receiving my Scheme 2 Bhatnagar was faced with 
the policy of the Gkivernment that any scheme costing 
Rs 100,000 or more, per >ear, needed the sanction of 
the Cabinet, and it may be difficult to secure it as 
the idea of Documentation was too new for the 
Cabinet or for the Secretariat concerned to accept it. 
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Therefore, he asked me to put up another scheme, involv- 
ing an annual cost slightly less than Rs 100,000. Accord- 
ingly, my Scheme 3 was prepared and sent to Bhatnagar. 
To work out the details he appointed a Coimnittee consist- 
ing of himself as Chainnan, myself as Member-Secretary, 
and Sk- K S Krishnan as Memlxjr. On 25 January 1950, 
the Committee decided to 

1 Enrol India as a National Member of the FID; 

2 Establish a National Documentation Centre for 
India; and 

3 Ask me to prepare a note describing the work to 
be done by the Centre and indicating the initial expendi- 
ture required. 

My note was approved. Such was the genesis of the Insdoc. 

2 Managerial Set-Up 

21 Help Sought I'nder Tnesco’s I'echnical 
Assistance Programme 

Bhatnagar wanted to put in more money into the affair, 
than the one mentioned in my Scheme 3 (Set Sec H15). 
Therefore, ho suggested that the help of Unesco might 
be sought. In April 1950, I was invited by XTnesco (Paris) 
to work out a memorandum on “Classification, Coding, and 
Machinery for Search”. Bhatnagar and Krislman asked me 
to use that opportunity to negotiate with Unesco for a 
grant-in-aid to our proposed National Documentation 
Centre under its Technical Assistance Progranune. The 
Unesco gave its general approval to this request of India. 

22 Finalisation of Unesco’s Help 

The Ministry for Natural Resources and Scientific Re- 
search appointed a Committee consisting of Bhatnagar as 
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Chairman and Krishnan, myself, and a Representative of 
the Ministry of Education, as members, to finalise the 
arrangements for the establishment of a National Docu- 
mentation Centre. The first meeting of the Committee was 
held on 14 November 1950. l^r Malcolm Adiseshiah of the 
Uneseo attended the Meeting as its Roprosentatiye. On 
the strong insistence of the Chairman, the proposal of the 
Uneseo Representative sending a foreigner as the Director 
of the Centre was disapprowd on the ground that India 
herself had an internationally recognised documentation 
expert. The main object of the Centre was decided to be 
doing Documentation work for the benefit of the existing 
and projected national laboratories, scientific research 
institutions, technological institutioiis, universities, branch- 
es of industries etc. and in general, to help stimulation of 
research in India and the avoidance of unintentionally 
taking up any item of reseaich already completed else- 
where. It was agreed that the T'nesco would 

1 Award feIlow.slnps and study grants for 
study abroad to the equivalent of 

2 Supply technical and other equipments 
to the equivalent of 

S Supply scientific periodicak to the 
equivalent of 

Total $ 45.000 

4 Maintain three foreign experts for throe years. 

23 Government of India’s Approval 

In September 1951, the Government of India approved 
the scheme for the National Documentation Centre and 
sanctioned the following: 

1 An annual expenditure of Rs 94,500 as given in 
Scheme 3 {See Sec HI 5); 


$ 8.000 
$ 24.000 
$ 13,000 
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2 The location of the Centre in the National Physical 
Laboratory, Hill Side Road, New Delhi; 

3 The Centre functioning as the clearing house for 
micro ideas passing into India from outside and from India 
to outside in all the subjects; and 

4 ^he Centre working under the Director-General of 
the CSIR (Council of Scientific and Industrial Research). 

24 Advisory Committee 

In 1951, the Government of India appointed an Advi- 
sory Conunittee to advise the Director-General of the CSIR 
about the management of the National Documentation 
Centre. The Director-General was its ex-officio Chairman 
and the Head of the Centre* its Secretary. The first meet- 
ing of this Conunittee was held on 8 February 1952. In 
this meeting it was decided to restrict the sphere of the 
Centre to Natural Sciences and their applications There- 
fore. it was named, “Indian National Scientific Documenta- 
tion Centre” — shortened form “Insdoc” — instead of 
“Indian National Documentation Centre” to cover all 
subjets. This meeting also spelt out the objectives of the 
Insdoc in detail. These were determined to be 

1 Receive and retain all scientific periodicals which 
may be of use to the country; 

Note. — This was to be a temporary function till a 
National Science Library could be e'^tablislied 

2 Issue a monthly “Abstracts of Papers” likely to be 
of interest to scientists and engineers; 

Note. — On grounds of viability and time factor “Ab- 
stracts” was changed into “Insdoc list.” This was to give 
only a classified list of the titles of the current papers. 

3 Answer specific queries of a documentation nature, 
from the information accessible to the Insdoc; 
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4 Supply, on request, reprographs of papers to libraries 
or to individual specialists at an approved standard rate 
of price; 

5 Supply, on request, translations of papers to libraries 
or to individual specialists at an apiiroved standard rate 
of price; 

6 Be a national depository for reports of the scientific 
work of the nation, both published and unpublished; and 

Note. — same as under category 1 

7 Be a channel for exchange of information between 
India and other com dues in respect of scientific work in 
progress. 

25 SuB-CoMMITTEr OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The Advisory Committee appointed the following sub- 
committees with me as Chairman: 

1 Technical Sub-Committee, to examine and advise on 
technical matters connected with documentation work; 

2 Classification Sub-Committee, to have charge of de- 
tails of classification and its continuing improvement; 

3 Editorial Sub-Committee, to recommend on the 
documentation periodicals of the Insdoc — Insdoc list and 
Bibliography of scientific publioaiions of South and South 
East Asia; and 

4 Budget Sub-Committee, to prepare the annual bud- 
get and present it to the Advisory Committee. 

3 Decade 1: Conformity to Approved Policy 

31 Staff 

The office of the Insdoc was formed in January 1952. 
By 1962, excluding those engaged in the library (which 
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was only a temporary charge of Insdoc) the sttdf of the 
Tnsdoc had grown to 96. The following were the Foreign 
Experts deputed by the ITnesco to work in the Insdoc, for 
a period of three years; 

1 Mr J B Reid for Documentation Work in general, 
joinetf in January 1952; 

2 Mr A L Gardner for Translation, joined in April 
1952; and 

3 Mr A A Pelletier for Printing and Reprography, 
joined in November 1952. 

32 Insdoc list: Form of Preseniation of Entries 

I was chairman of the Technical Sub-Committee. The 
Foreign Experts were invited to attend its first meeting, 
as observers. The Sub-Committee decided that the two 
documentation periodicals — Insdoc lisi and the BibJo- 
graphy of scientific publications of South and South East 
Asia should be of the classified variety U''ing the Indian 
scheme. Colon Classification. But according to the Foreign 
Expert for Translation the Insdoc diould only repro- 
duce the contents page of f>ach of the periodicals covered 
by it. This suggestion was not accepted by the Sub-Com- 
mittee. But the Head of the Insdoc wrongly sent the draft 
minutes of the meeting to the Foreign Experts, before 
getting the approval of the Chairman. They wrote a dis- 
senting minute against the classified presentation of the 
entries in the Insdoc list. The Chairman pointed out that: 

1 The Foreign Experts were only invitees and not 
members of the Sub-Committee; therefore, 

2 They were not entitled to write a dissenting minute. 

This matter was raised in the next meeting by the 
Foreign Experts. According to them, 
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1 They acted as advisers on behalf of the Unesco; and 

2 The advice given by them should be recorded in the 
minutes. 

The Chairman gave the following ruling: 

1 The responsibility of the advisers ended with* their 
giving advice to the meeting; 

2 It was for the Sub-Committee to accept it or not; 
and 

3 It was pot necessary to state in the minutes the ad- 
vice given by the Foreign Experts. 

321 The Translation Expert licfnmc'i Advistr to /Pakistan 
on Documentation 

In 19S6. the Translation K\]tei( got hiinsolf nominated 
as an expert adviser to the Paki'-len National Scientific and 
Technical Documentation Centre! 'Phere he succeeded in 
making their documentation periodical to consist merely 
of the reproduction of the contents jiages of the periodi- 
cals covered. This petty detail is mentioned hero to show 
the danger involved in inviting Foreign Exjwrts to advise 
n*? on vital matters. 

33 Insdoc list Gets Started 

The first issue of the Insdoc bk' came eut on 1 June 
1954. It was a fortnightly issued on the Isl and 16th of 
each month. Normally, it co\'ered about 650 pi'rioflicals. 
Each issue gave a classified list of about 2 000 papers. 

34 Bibliography of scientific publications 

The first issue of the Bibliography of scientific publica- 
tions of South and South East Ai^ia came out in April 1955. 
It was a quarterly from Volume 1 to 3 (1955-57). From 
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Vol 4 (1958) it was made a monthly. In this documenta- 
tion list also the entries were arranged in a classified se- 
quence according to the Colon Classification. Normally, it 
covered about 300 scientific periodicals, published in eight 
countries of South East Asia. Each issue listed about 550 
papery with abstracts. This publication was taken over by 
the Unesco in 1959. 

35 Union Catalogue 

In 1952, with the aid of the Unesco and on behalf of 
the Indian Library Association. T had brought out a Union 
catalogue of learned periodicals in South East Asia. This 
was done in advance as an essential tool for the work of 
the Insdoc. The cabinet containing the cards forming the 
originals of the entries in the printed catalogue, was trans- 
ferred to the Insdoc, According to the then expectation 
the Insdoc was to keep the Union Catalogue-in-card ever 
up-to-date. Further, the Insdoc should publish a second 
edition of the Union catalogue ni respect of India, after 
a period of about ten years. Tho Insdoc appointed a spe- 
cial staff for the latter purpo'=>e. and tho matter for the 
second edition was i’c«dy by the end of 1962 — when I 
still continued to be a Member of the Advisory Committee 
and the Chairman of the Technical Sub-Committee. 

36 General Progress 

The progress in the work of the Insdoc was steady 
throughout its first decade, though slow when compared 
with the progress of the Viniti of U S S R, also established in 
1952 (See Sec B3). Nor can the organisation of the work in 
the Insdoc be said to have been as efficient as that of Viniti. 
But all the intended activities were being carried out. How- 
ever, the quality of its documentation periodicals was not 
second to that of any published anywhere else, I am bas- 
ing this on the testimony of several documentalists met by 
me in International Conferences. 
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37 Inadequacy of Public Relation Work 

One of the reasons for the Insdoc going slow might have 
been the absence of adequate public relation work with 
the specialist libraries and research workers. 

38 Proposal for Doubi/ng the Work Load and, the 
Budget 

381 Proposal Approved atid Implemented 

Early in 19S9, the Director-Greneral of the CSIR ap- 
pointed me as a One-Man Committee to work out a scheme 
for the expansion of the work of the Insdoc, during the 
Third Five Year Plan period beginning with 1961-62. I 
was also appointed a member of the Working Party of 
Scientists formed for formulating the Plan for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. My draft plan was generally ap- 
proved by the Working Party, and later bv the Planning 
(Commission. It was also acceptc'rl bv the Co\'ernment of 
India for imidementation. 

582 Basis of the Scheme 

My scheme was a projection of the exirerience gained 
by the Insdoc till 1958. 11 Avas based on the anticipated 
increasing tempo of industrialisation and research in the 
country. 

583 Target of the Scheme 

The target of my scheme was: 

1 The coverage of at least 3,000 periodicals of the 
world, by tho Insdoc list, requiring about 8,000 entries in 
each issue; 

2 Inclusion of additional subject fields in the coverage 
of the Insdoc list] 

3 Exhaustive coverage of all the scientific periodicals 
published in India; 
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4 Increase in the Annual Budget from Rs 4 lakhs to 
Rs 30 lakhs; 

Note . — 

1 The increased amount covered also the Budget for 
the National Science Library to be formed, but this does 
not strictly belong to the Insdoc Budget. So it must be 
excluded. 


2 The increased amount inchidcd also the Budget for 
the Research and Training Department. It was felt that 
the Insdoc should be saddled with this work till it would 
be taken over by a University or by any other body organ- 
ised for this purpose. In view of this, the Director-General 
of the CSIR had welcomed the formation of the DRTC 
( = Documentation Research and Training Centre) for this 
purpose and asked the Insdoc not to take up this activity 
{See See F22). So the proposed annual Budget stands con- 
siderably reduced, except for tlie increase due to the in- 
crease in the number of periodicals covered, increase in 
the cost of peiiodicals and of the equipment, and also in- 
crease in staff salary taking place m the country in general. 

5 Provision for capital expenditure as follows; 

51 Building for the Insdoc Rs 10 lakhs 

52 Machinery for the phv,sical produc- 
tion of documentation periodicals 

and lists Rs 7 lakhs 


Total capital e.xpenditure for Insdoc 

6 Provision for caiiital expenditure 
library, as follows: 

61 Building 

62 Back volumes of periodicals 

Total capital expenditure for the 
Science Library 


Rs 17 lakhs 
for the science 

Rs 10 lakhs 
Rs 5 lakhs 

Rs 15 lakhs 
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Note . — ^This does not however strictly belong to Insdoc. 

I 

4 Decade 2: Deviation from the Approved Purpose and PoUcy 

From about 1963, the pcrformauoo of the Insdoc has 
undergone much of defrac*tion fioni the policy laid down 
by its Authorities at the tune of its foundation. There was 
also a considerable defraction from the purposes approved 
by the Government, to be ^.erved by the increasing budget. 

41 ‘Insdoc lisP Abandoned 

For one reason oi another, the jnibhcation of the Insdoc 
list, the primary activity of the Insdoc was abandoned in 
1964, the second year of the second decade. This was in 
my opinion an unfortunate cliange. I do not know whetlier 
the sanction of the Goveimxient of India or of the CSIR, 
or at least of the Advisory roimnittee obtained for this 
abandonment of the primary jiuriiose of the Insdoc. 


42 Edition 2 of ‘Union Catalogue of Periodicals* 

421 Press Copy for Edition 2 Ahandomd 

The cojjy of the mattei for Fditiou 2 of the Union 
catalogue of scientific periodicals had been prepared and 
kept ready by the end of 1962. But due to the slowness 
of work in the Insdoc or to some other reason its printing 
had not been started inunediatel> Later the printing of 
Ed 2 of the Union Catalognt was abandoned Here again, 
I do not know if the sanction of any higher authority for 
this change of policy, was taken. Whatever it be, this was 
the second unfortunate change in policy. 
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422 Adoption of an Alternative Costlyi Method 

On the contraiy, the staff of the Insdoc has been sent 
to each of the libraries in some of the different M’eas of the 
country — cities or regions — to catalogue its holdings of 
periodical publications, ab irtUib and to produce a Local 
or Regional Union Catalogue. The employment of the 
Insdoc staff in doing the cataloguing work of the other 
libraries had never been contemplated. It was improper to 
make the extra staff sanctioned for other important pur- 
poses, do the cataloguing in the different libraries in the 
country. In one case, even m one and the same locality, 
a Union Catalogue had been published for a single sub- 
ject only. But in spite of this, not only the money already 
spent in the preparation of the press copy for Ed 2 of the 
Classified Union Catalogue stood totally wasted, but also 
far more money had been spent in preparing, printing, and 
publishing different Local Union Catalogues *hud Local 
Subject Union Catalogues. Moreover, their usefulness to 
specialists was far less than that of an All India Union 
Catalogue. Here again, I do not know whether the sanc- 
tion of any competent authority for this more costly but 
less useful operation than the earlier one. was taken. 

423 Single vs Multiple Union Catalogue 

During the long experience, a single onmibus Union 
Catalogue of the holdings of learned periodicals in all the 
branches of the Natural Sciences in all the libraries of the 
country, has been found to be more useful to users, and 
less costly to prepare, and therefore less costly to pur- 
chasers, than a multiple Unioji Catalogue for each of the 
different localities and regions in the country and for each 
of the subjects in the Natural Sciences. The result of ttiis 
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long experience was verified on the basis of an objective 
case study, by Mr M K Buckland. His findings were pub- 
lished in the Journal of documentation (23; 1967; 20-27). 
The following is a summary of his findings: 

“A system of multiple union catalogues differs from a 
single union catalogue system in the following respects; 

“It [the former] is necessarily more expensive to com- 
pile and edit. It camiot be less, and is ahuost certain to 
be more expensive in terms of catalogue searching. In the 
case considered it was 1.46 times more expensive. The cost 
of overheads is likely to be greater. The time Taken cannot 
be less and is almost certain (o be grc'ater, being so by a 
factor of at l(*ast 1.23 in the case studied. To perpetuate 
the existing British multiple union catalogue system or to 
adopt any system involving more than one union catalogue 
would be to deliberately incur unnecessaiy cost, waste 
scarce skilled labour, and cause inijustifiable delays for 
readers ... Dr Urquhart and Miss Bunn have demonstrated 
that at any given level of demand and satisfaction, fewer 
loanable copies of an item are needed if provision is made 
on a national rather than a regional ba.sis and that this 
difference increases sharply as the level of demand rises. 
This remains just «s tiue whether stock for loan or loca- 
tions in a union catalogue arc considered. It is in precisely 
the same way that at any given level of demand and satis- 
faction, a single union catalogue sy.'tem will require fewer 
locations than a multiple union catalogue system and that 
this difference increases sharply as the level of demand 
rises.” 

424 Agency for the care of Union Catalogue 

The National Service Library for Natural Sciences has 
jiow been well established. Therefore, the time has come 
for the responsibility for the publication and maintenance 
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of the Union Catalogue of learned periodicals in the Na- 
tural Sciences to be taken away from the Insdoc and handed 
over to die National Service Library in die Natural 
Sciences. 

4S Classified vs Alphabetical Union Catalogne 

The Classified pattern of Ed 1 of the Union catalogue 
of learned periodicals had been found to be helpful not 
only as a Finding List but also its the basis for important 
bibliographical research. This has been secured without any 
appreciable extra cost and without any prejudice what- 
ever, to make the Union Catalogue serve as a Finding List. 
For, the alphabetical index to the classified part of a Classi- 
fied Union Catalogue serves as efficiently as an Alphabeti- 
cal Uunion catalogue as a mere Finding List. This advan- 
tage had been fully discussed in a Seminar held m 1959 
and published in the Uroceedinys of the Seminar {See Sec 
K3D). 

44 Indian Sci«ace Abstracts 

The publication qi the Indian science abstracts had 
been considered and decided against by the Planning Com- 
mission on the recommendation of the Working Party of 
Scientists in 1959. But in 1965, this periodical publication 
was started by the Insdoc. Whether the sanction for this 
direct negation of the decision of the Planning Commission 
was obtained from any competent authority, I do not know. 

4jt ladian Education Abstracts 

In 1969, the Insdoc started the periodical publication 
Indian education abstracts. Its subject “Education” does 
not belong to the Natural Sciences. It had been decided 
from the very beginning that the Insdoc should confine its 
documentation work to Natural Sciences (See Sec H2). In 
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fact, its very name — Ijulian National Scientific Documen- 
tation CVnlre — emphasises tliis. Further, a periodical giv- 
ing abstracts f)f educational paix'rs was already being puli- 
lished by the Ministry of Education of the Clovernmenl 
of India. What was the necessity for Insdoc duplicating 
the work already being <lftn(‘ by the ( U>v('rninent? 

46 Training of Documentalists 

The In^'doc runs a School foi Training in Docinnenta- 
tion since 1964. 

47 Formation of a Regional Centre 

In 1964, a Regional (^Mdr(' of the Insdoc \Aas formed 
in Bangalore, jnobably because the Parent Body could not 
cope with the volume of the work. Or was it because th(‘ 
bibliographical recpiests from Soufh I'uha could bo given 
from Bangalore in an api)reciablv ^hoiter lime than that 
given frt)iu Delhi? If so, what js the aveiage gain in time? 
What is the extra cost --Recuiiing cost and C'apital cost 
for building and cciuipinont — involved in opening the Ban- 
galore Blanch? In tliese respects liow does the actuality 
differ from the anticipation? The picsont day (tend — even 
ill countries with a long library and doeumentation tradi- 
tion- -is to replace an omnibus national library and na- 
tional documentation centre covering all subjects by dif- 
ferent national organi^atiims fur diffiTcnt sulijcct field^s. 
Having a single national centre tor all subjt'cts and haAing 
branches in different parts of the country has been realised 
to be w^asteful and unnecessary. In this connection the 
change that had occurred in the country in regard to the 
facilities for inter-library Dan and sujrply of reirrograph, 
should also bo taken into consideration. 

5 New Venture 

According to an agreement signed on 27 Fc'bruary 1970 
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by the Indo-Soviet Joint C’oininittoe for Scientific C’olla- 
horation, a project for organising a Rupsian Science Infor- 
mation Centre was initiated iiy Iiipdoc. 'I'he objective of 
the (‘entre is to acquire cm rent published documents 
in the field of science and technology brouglit out in the' 
USSR and to make this available to tlie scientists, 
specialists, and institutions ot bigh(‘r education and re- 
search in India. Under this agn'cinent, about 3,000 books 
were leceived during November 1970 to August 1971 from 
Viniti. Arrangements have been made to receive 304 cur- 
rent titles of Soviet scientific pc'iiodicals. Tbe Russian 
Science Information Centre would build up a representa- 
tive collection of reference mateiial on .science and tech- 
nology subjects publShed in the I'SSR, a collection of 
standard monographs and treatise's in tin* fit'lds of natural 
and ajiplied sciences, science of .science, industrial econo- 
mics, construction engineering, agriculture, informatics, 
higher education, training of scientific per^nnel and 
popular science. The (Vntre is pre'sently bringing out two 
lists — “Russian Scientific and Technical Publications — an 
Accession List” and “('ontents List of Society Scientific 
Periodicals.” Both the lists aie being distributed free ol 
cost to about 900 scientific institutions. 

6 Decade 3: Hope for the Future 

Decade 3 of the working of the Insdoc will .start shortly. 

I sliould like to conclude this Uhajiter by expressing a 
wish and a hope; 

1 The Insdoc will be put on light rails from decade 
3 onwards; 

2 It will get decentralised by subjects and/or by cater- 
ing to the documentation needs of .sjiecial kinds of researcJi 
activities; 
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3 It will not continue as an omnibus documentation 
centre with omnibus regional branches. However, 

4 The cost of printing the documentation periodicals 
and lists of the different subject-centres for documentation 
will be minimised by avoiding each documentation centre 
having its own jirinting and associated equipment On the 
contrary, 

5 One and the same plant for printing will be used by 
the documentation centres for all the subjects. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE DOCUMENTATION 
CENTRE 

I Oenebis of InMan National Sorial Science Documentation 

II Attempt 1; 1959. Delhi 

The Library Seiiiitiar on Heseareh in the Soeial Seienees, 
held from 2 to 4 January 1959, in Delhi with Sri (Jirja 
Kumar as Secretary and myself as (’liairman, under the 
joint auspices of the Indian School of International Studies 
and the Indian Council of World Affaii’s, reconiniended the 
tollowinf!;: 

1 An Indian National Social S<‘h'nce nocunu'iitation 
Centre (Insodoc) .‘•hoiild be established; and 

2 Its functions should be snnilat to those of the 
Insdoc. 

The follow -uj) work on these recominendatioiTs was not 
successful. 

12 Attempt 2: 1960, Bangalore 

« 

The Seminar on International Relations and Regional 
Studies held in .May-June 1962 in Bangalore with Dr 
Ajipadorai as C'hairman under the auspices of the 
School of International Studies, largely eomposeil of uni- 
versity ti'achers. It recommended the following: 

1 A Central Library on International Relations should 
be established; 

' 2 The activities of the Central Library should lie 
linked up with the work of the proposed Insodoc; and 

3 This Centre should be developed on the lines re- 
commended by the Library Seminar on Research in the 
StH'ial Sciences (1959). 

No result came out of this. 
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13 Attempt 3: 1962. Calcutta 

A Seminar on Bibliographical Control was held on 
10 February 1962 in (’alentta, with B S Kesavan as 
Director, under the auspices of the Indian Library Associa- 
tion, This w’as .sjionsored by the Ministry of Kducation of 
the (Jovernnient of India* According to its n'conunenda- 
tions: 

1 Documentation work and sea vice should be done 
in the different subject aieas in the social sciences by 
thirteen different agencies; 

2 There should be a coordinating body for all docu- 
mentation activities in the natural scienci's, humanities, 
and social sciences; 

3 A iiermanent Advisory Cominittec' on Policy should 
b(‘ set u]) to implement the proposals; and 

4 The functions of the cootdinating Ixtdv should be 
similar to those of tlu’ Insdoe. but uitliout thost* of com-, 
jhling and |)ui)li.shing an advance docuniiaitation list ami 
of abstracts. 

No lesult came out of this attemiit. 

14 Attempt 4: ’964, Li civNow 

In it« Session on Indian Social Siaiuice Documentation, 
the laslic Seminar held fr(»t.. 2 to 6 October 1964 in Luck- 
now, with .\ K (JojI as JtajiiMirteur and (lirja Kumar as 
(’hairman, rccomnu’nded the following: 

1 The functions of the Insodoc sliould be similar fo 
those of the Insdoe. 

2 The laslic should request the Ontral Clovernment 
to jirovide funds for the establishment of the (’entre and 
for making a survey of the existing documentation services 
in Social Sciences in India; and 
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3’ The University Grants Commission should be re- 
quested to provide funds for compiling a Union Catalogue 
of Periodical Publications in Social Sciences. 

No result came out of this. 

15 ATTEMPt 5: 1965, Teivandeum 

In its Session on Social Science Documentation, the 
laslic Conference held on 28 December 1965 in Trivandrum 
with K S De^pande as Rajiporteur and K S Hingwe as 
Director, recommended: 

1 The question of the centralisation and the decentral- 
isation of documentation services; and 

2 A survey of the resources and documentation activ- 
ities in the social sciences in India. 

The result of the survey was to be reported to the Plan- 
ning Commission by the end of March 1966. 

16 Attempt 6: 1967, Delhi 

Early in 1967, a survey of the activities in Social Science 
Documentation in India was made by Uirja Kumar on 
behalf of the Indian Council of World Affairs. The data 
of this survey formed part of a working paper for the Semi- 
nar on Documentation in the Social Sciences held on 25 to 
27 February 1967, in Delhi, with Girja Kumar as Secretary 
and myself as Chairman, under the auspices of the School 
of International Studies. In the Seminar: 

1 The members of the Seminar were divided into a 
number of groups eacli with a Chairman and a Rapiiorteur 
of its own; 

2 In the second Plenary Session held in the forenoon 
of each day, the issues for consideration were framed; 

3 In the afternoon of each day, each of the grouiis 
discussed tlie issues and sent up its recommendation for 
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consideration in the first Plenary Session in the forenoon 
of the next day; 

4 'J'he reeouiniendatioiis of each of the issues were 
finalised in the last PUniarv Session; 

5 These won' si'iit to tin* Planning (’oininission, uskin;]; 
for provision of funds. 

Hut. the atlenipf did not l)ear fruit. 

17 Attempt 7; 1969. Delhi 

Tlie facihtK'.'- for teseaicli in Social Scic'uces had not 
K'ceivcd much attention fci a loufi; time, when compared 
with the Natural Sciences, taken on hand about 25 
years earlier. There are abundant reasons for this delay. But 
we are not interested in examining them here. On 12 Dec- 
ember 1968. by its Resolution No F.9-50/68 Pig, tin' 
(Vntral Ministry of Education ('.stablislu'd the Indian 
(’ouncil of Social Science Re.v'aich (K’SSR). On 1 October 
1969, in it'' turn, the ICS, SR e.‘«tabllshed its Documenta- 
tion Branch. X M Ketkar, I ibraiian. Central Secretariat 
Library, took charge of this Branch on a iiart-time basis. 
By the end of 1969, two Documentation Officers and four 
senior documentation assi'^tants formed the staff. In the 
first instance (brj." Kumar was requested to make a sur- 
vey of lh(' existing bililiogiaphical services in the field of 
social sciences and to repm' the lesult by September 1970. 

% Uitficulty in Social Science Documentation 

2a DiEFUi'Li^ Aiioii’j TiiK Terminology in Dochment-x- 

TION 

The Social Scii'iice thx'umentahsts do not appear to 
have yet familiarised thene bes with the elemental tech- 
nical let ms curient in the fielrl of documentation. For in- 
stance, they do not seem to have distinguished the difference 
between the terms ‘Documentation 'work' and ‘Docuincnta- 
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tion service’. Or it may be that the documentalists knew 
this distinction but could not influence their parent body 
to understand this distinction and use the cunent technical 
term in its Annual reports. This is evidenced by the follow- 
ing passage in the Annual ref>orl 2, 1970-71 (Ploasc note 
the italicized words in them): 

“The Oouticil pro]H)8es to .set up a National Biblio- 
graphical and Documentation ScrvU-c. Under this pro- 
gramme, institutions will bo .«('lecled in different parts of 
the country to do bibliographical and documentation 
Work in specified fields lor which tliey have sjiecial com- 
])etence and facilities. For instanci', the Indian Society of 
Agricuftiiral F/conoinics will be requested to do the biblio- 
graphical and Documentation Work in the field of agri- 
cultural economics. The Anthrojiological Survey of India 
will do a similar Service in the field of anthropology.” 

2b DiiiTieruTY ahout tiik Thkminolooy Social 
Sciences 

In the Natural Scu'iice.s, International (’onimittees on 
Standard Terminology have Ix'en functioning for nearly 
a century. I’ractically, each .subject in that groiiii has a 
fairly stabilised Technical I'erminology. ’riierefore, a docu- 
nientulist may not feel much difficulty in uiulerstanding 
the true import of any do<*ument to be included in a 
documentation li.st or to 1 m' brought into u.se in documenta- 
tion service. On the contrary, many of the subjects in the 
Social Sci(*nces presmit difficultie^ arising out of unstabilised 
tefminology. IGxcept perhaps in th(‘ Main Subject “Law”, 
this factor makes the work of a docunientalist in Social 
Sciences difficult. The whole document may have to be 
read, perhaps more than once, to fix its (flass Number and 
to write its Abstract. But, now that documentation enters 
into the field of Social Sciences, there is perhaps a chance 
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for an agreed Standard Tenuinology in the Social Sciences 
to be taken up and pursued with vigour. 

2v DiFFicrLTY IN Uesplct of the Main Si’«jp.rTs Form- 
ing THE Socui. Sciences 

'‘Sociology" is uiHiuestionalrly acceptiMl as a Mam Sub- 
ject in the field of Social SciciKos. So also is “Social Work”* 
But, every subject — the entire rniverse of Subjects - - 
has a sociological asfrect. This tempts lire bringing in of 
any subject into the fudd of Social Science's, many subjects 
from outside its field. An out ‘-funding e\am[)le is lh(‘ 
“Science of Linguistics”. Noimally, it is taken to fall with- 
in tlie group of Humanities. But* since language is the 
medium of communication in any social group, some social 
scientists would include it among Social Sciences. On the 
other hand, the Main Subject “Law” can arise only in Ha- 
lation to man in society. Therefore, it should 1)0 taken, 
luuiuej'tionably as a Social Science. However, on account 
of the extieim' speciali'-ation of this subject, M)me social 
scientists would admit only the sociological asiiects of 
“Law” as falling within Social Sciences. Idle Main Sub- 
j('ct “Psychology” la anothei jirobli'in. VV(‘ shouhl strictly 
distinguish between the psychology of an individual living 
within his normal social jnoup or within an alien social 
group on the one side, and the psycliology of a social group 
— as distinguished from that of an individual - on the 
other side. The latter certainly falls within Sociology "a 
Main Subject in Social Sciences. But the former cannot be 
said to do so* with equal cerntude. Many take Psychology 
to be a Main Subject in the Humanities. However, the 
psychology of a social group is taken as a compound sub- 
ject going with the Main Subject “Sociology”. 
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2d Suggested Schedule of Main Subjects m Social 
Sciences 


Perhaps, the ta>)le jjiiven below may be taken to enu- 
merate the different Main Subjects in Social Sciences as 
judgcfl by liaving literai'y warrant today. 


SN 

, CCN 

Main Subject 

SN 

CCN j 

Main Subject 

1 

2 

Library science 

16 

• vx 

Technique of historical 

2 

2V 

Library service (Library 



Souice 



science-! n-act ion) 

17 

w 

Political science 

3 

2YT 

Libiamclry 

18 

wx 

Geopolitics 

4 

8 

Management science 

19 

X 

Economics-in-theory 

5 

9b 

Career 

20 

XV 

Economics-in-action in 

6 

9p 

Conference methodo- 



a territory 



logy 

21 

XX 

Economics-in-theory of 

7 

9r 

Seminar methodology 



business enterprise 

8 

9t 

Commission methodo- 

22 

XYI 

International economics 



logy 

21 

XYT 

Econometrics 

9 

9P 

Communication theory 

24 

XYV 

Economico-cybernctics 

10 

90 

Symbolism 

25 

Y 

Sociology ^ 

. II 

T 

Fdiication 

26 

YX 

Social work 

12 

TYT 

Lducametty 

27 

YYT 

Sociometry 

*13 

TYV 

1 ducational cybernetics 

28 

YYV 

Socio-cybernctics 

14 

U 

(icography ^ 

29 

Z 

Law 

15 

V 

Histoiy 

30 

zx 

Jurisprudence 


2e Tradiiionai, Main Scbjects 

Tlie followiiift eiglit iVlain Subjects in the field of Social 
Sciences had acquned litenny warrant sufficiently early. 
Therefori' they ha\e been geiu*rally included among tradi- 
tional .Main Subjects: 


SN 

1 

Subject 

j SN 

Subject 

1 

Library service (libiary 

5 

Political science 


economy) 

6 

Economics 

2 

liducution 

7 

Sociology 

3 

Geography 

8 

Law 

4 

History 
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2f ScAiitRED Main Subjects 

The above table shows that in ('(’ ‘ Libiaiy woik oi 
Library economy” stands seatteied outside the compact 
lange of Social Science Mam Subiects The following ten 
Mam Subjects also stand scatteied outside the compact 
range of Social Science Mam Subiects 


SN 

Subjtct 

! SN 

1 

Snbjcct 

I 

Library Science 

5 

Seminar methodology 

2 

Management Scienci 

6 

Commission methodology 

3 

Career 

7 

Conimumtalion theory 

4 

Conference methodology 

8 

Symbolism 


2g Distilled Main SuBjtcrs 


The eight Mam Subjects nuntioiud in Sn 2f aie not 
Traditional Mam Subject** Tlu'sc' Suliji'cts have begun to 
attiact literaiy waiiant only during lecent years All of 
these will lequiie then lespi'ctue sHuslule of isolatc-s Foi 
“Library science and foi ‘ Management sciimce ’ such 
schedules have bcc'n duady eimnif’ated in i'C to meet 
the actual lequiicments The othei six Mam Subjc'cts wdl 
have to be taken up at no distant date liefoie their gam- 
ing the status of a Mam Subjcyt the jd( as denoted bv 
them have been occ lining only as facefs of compound sub- 
jects going with some if no all the Tiaditional Mam Sub- 
jects For example “Management’ has bc'cn occurimg as 
a facet in (^omjround Sufijccts going with sulijcets su(‘h 
as Economics Education Home science Hospit*il Labora- 
toiy, and Observatory In all thi'oe subjects we come across 
“Manageinent-iii-action lint a comparative study of 
Management-in-action in sei < ral contexts has now led to 
the formation of “Managcment-m -theory ” This may Ix' 
taken to have been “distilled out” of “Management-in- 
action”. Therefore they arc called Distilled Mam Subjects. 
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As the Distilled Main Subjects have affiliation with 
many of the Main Subjects in a general schedule, it was 
felt desirable to take them out of the compact range of 
the Schedule of Traditional Main Subjects of Social sci- 
ences. Therefore, they are put prior to the Traditional 
Main Subjects of all kinds. 

Another Distilled Main Subject, “Tochniciues of Histori- 
cal Sources” has, however, been given a place in C(’ with- 
in the compact range of the Traditional Main Subjects of 
Social Sciences. 


2h Adjunct and Fused Main Subjects 

The following table gives the thirteen Adjunct Main 
Subjects belonging to the field of Social Sciences: 


SN 

Fused Main Subject 

h! 

Fused Main Subject 

1 

Librametry 

7 

International economics 

2 

Lducametry 

8 

Econometrics 

3 

Educational cybernetics 

9 

Economico-cybcrnctics 

4 

Geopolitics 

10 

Social work 

5 

Hconomics-in-action v 

If 

Sociometry 

6 

Economics-in -theory of business 

f2 

Socio-cybernetics 


enterprise 

13 

Junsprudence 

2j 

Difficulty About the 

Term 

‘Learned Paper' in 


Natural Sciences 


The term 'Learned Paper’ cannot be defined rigorously. 
However, in the field of Natural Sciences, it is possi- 
ble to sense the exposition of one and the same subject 
to be in one or other of the four StaJidards. A 
paper of Standard 1 gives the results of research in 
technical terms. Its readers usually consist of other re- 
search workers. A paper of Standard 2 is usually a reproduc- 
tion of the paper of Standard 1 in a less rigorous style. It 
is indeed a rehash of the paper of Standard 1, for the use 
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of sdiolars of Remove one from research workers. A paper 
of Htandard 3 is of a less severe standard than that of 
Ktandard 2. This Standard is intended for readers of Re- 
move two — common readers — from research workers. 
A paper of Standard 4 is an elementary account of any- 
thing of Standard 3, suited to students. The following 
terms used in Sanskrit to denote the four standards are 
significant: 


Standard 


Sanskrit term 


English translation of the Sansknt term 


1 

2 

4 


Prablui-sammita 

Suhrit-sammita 

KAnta-sammita 

Sisu-sammita 


Ixposition b> masters 
^xpo^ltlon by and to friends 
I ovcis' exposition - that is, intimate 
exposition in hvsmely language 
Exposition by and to children 


2k Difficulty in the Definition or the Term ‘Learned 
Periodical’ in the Natural Sciences 

There is difficulty m defining the term ‘Learned Periodi- 
cal’. The following convention was adopted by me while 
compiling the Unton catalogue of U anted periodioal pubb- 
rntions in South Asia. Volume 1: Physical and Btalogteoi 
sciences. A periodical w'as deemed to be a learned periodi- 
cal. if one or other of the following conditions is fulfilled: 

1 Majority of the papers in it are learned papers; or 

2 At least one jiaper in each volume is a learned 

paper ; or . t , 

3 At least one pap<T in a tew ot the volumes is a learned 

paper, 

2m Inclusion of the Periodicals in a Union Catalogue 
In a Union Catalogue of Periodicals in Natural Sciences, 
it is relatively easy to confine the selection of the periodi- 
cals to learned periodicals only. 
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2 It Difficulty op the Recmxjnition of a Learned Paper 
IN Social Sciences 

fn the field of Sw'ial Sciences, the exposition of one and 
the same idea in four different standards, beginning witli 
Standard 1 and ending with Standard 4, is not often found. 
Therefore, consistent judgement's not easy to be exercised 
in identifying a learned paper in Social Sciences. 

2p niFFICirLTY IN SeLFCTINO A LEARNED PERIODICAL IN 

Social Sciences 

A consequence of the difficulty in recognising a learned 
paper in Social Sciences leads naturally to the difficulty in 
deciding the learned periodicals for inclusion in the Union 
Catalogue of Periodicals in Social Sciences. The tempta- 
tion will generally be to include, in the TTnion Cata- 
logue, Peiiodicals of Standard 2 also, liut this difficulty 
cannot be altogether overcome because of the very slight 
distinction between papers of Standard 1 and Standard 2. 
But papers of Standard 3 and 4 should certainly be omit- 
ted in the Union ('atalogue. 

♦ 

2q Papers in Newspapers and Newspaper-like Publica- 
tions 

A iiewspaix'r daily or wi'ekly - seldom has a learned 
paper in Natural Sciences. If at all, papers of Standard 3 
may occasionally occur and ot Standard 2 even more rarely. 
Therefore, newspapers and newspaper-like publications can 
he omitted altogether in a Union Catalogue of Periodicals 
in* Natural Sciences. But in the field of social sciences, a 
newspaper often contains a jiaper of Standard 2 and even 
of Standard 1. 'Fhe Social Sciences deal with social grouiis 
- international, national, etc — practically all possible 
social groups enumerated in the schedule of isolates of 
social groups needed in the classification of compound sub- 
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jects in '‘Sociology’'. Anti human ((ualitios ehanj^n an ofitm 
and very ofttm as violently as weather does. Thcrefoie, 
records of all such soeial jJienoinena form neeeasarily the 
basis of reseaieh in Soeial St*ieiiee.»>. .\n(l newspapers very 
often form the only sourct' for neeounts of suoh social 
jihenomena. Thert'foit', wJiile it is not piaeticabh' to in- 
clude all newsj)a{H“rs and new^pap^M like pubbeations Iti 
the Union ('atalogue, there slioulil be a nu'thod of Ijring 
ing the important ])apers in them to (he notict* of tin* re- 
.search workers in Social Scit'aces. 

2r A Method for Dealing Wiiii Newspackr .\rticles 

I was struck by a remaikablt* nietimd in which news- 
paper articles of value in Social Scumet*- wert* lieu <>, brought 
to the notice of research workers by th(> Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs at the ('hatham Ilousi*. Ivoiulon. 1 saw a 
band of documentalists scanning through several news- 
papers, making a cutting of each article of research value, 
mounting it on a caidboard of uniform si/e, and filing all. 
such cuttings in a helpful ‘sequence. This battery (d cut-, 
tings was being us(‘d by several workers. Its service is made 
to reach throughout the world by the anniud digest of 
such cuttings iiublished as tiurve i/ o) iiifcriKilional afjairn, 
the w'cll known prv luct of tin* editoiial skill of Toynbee. 

Another jiublication jiroviding a similar service at jire- 
sent is the Keesings conU i 'porarg nidnrx's (1931--). It 
is a weekly diary of important events in all countries, ali- 
stracted from news agencies’ ieport‘J, official sources and 
the principal newspapers of each country. 

2s Partial Application of the Method in India 

At the request of the Secretary of the All India (Con- 
gress Committee, it was possible for me to give a memo- 
randum on a similar work to hi* done in India (See my 
Library Tour 1948, Europe and America. Impressions and 
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Reflections, 1950, pp. 74-78). Girja Kumar has been doinK 
a similar work in his Library at New Delhi. But I 
do not know whether a digest from these cuttings, made 
from any angle, i.s being published as a substitute for a 
Fnion (’atalogue of Newspapers. 

2t Governmental and ( Ither*’ Serials 

An authentic source for research in Social Sciences is 
found in serials — Governmental or Institutional — such as 
administration reports, and statistical tables. These should 
certainly be included in a Union ('atalogue of Periodical 
Publications (tliat is, penodical and serial) in Social 
Sciences. 

S Right Functions of the Insodoc 

The following are the right functions ot the Insodoc: 

1 Publishing a periodical advance documentation list 
of the papers appearing in the current issues of the iieriodi- 
cals in Social Sciences taken in India; 

2 Supplying or arranging for the supply of the trans- 
lation of any paper (o any service libtary or even to any 
individual reader, and for this purjio^e maintaining a panel 
of translators of papr'rs in every possible combination of 
“Language and Subject" likely to be needed in the country; 

3 Supplying or arranging lor the sujiply of reprograph 
of any paper to any service library or even to any individual 
reader, and for this purpost' maintaining a reprographing 
unit; 

4 Publishing a biennial list of Social Science periodicals 
currently taken in the libraries in India; 

5 Publishing at suitable intervals, the Union Catalogue 
of Social Science Periodical Publications in the libraries in 
India; 
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6 Arranging for inter-library loan, in order to maxi- 
mise the use of the periodical publications available in the 
different libraries; and 

7 Preparing a documentation list of the doctoral theses 
approved by the Indian Universities. 

3a Periodical Publication of a Documentation I^ist 

The Periodical Publication of an advance documenta- 
tion list is the primary function of the Insodoc. This has 
been altogether lost sight of and not mentioned in any 
of the documents published by the ICSSR as the function 
of the Insodoc. Whether the abandoning of thi«^ primary 
function by the Insdoc during its decade 2 had been res- 
ponsible for this serious omission is not known. {See 
Sec J41). This primary function will have to be carried 
out as mentioned below. The Insodoc, 

1 Should acquire by air mail, a microfilm copy of 
the contents page of the issue, being curreiitly produced, 
of each of the learned periodicals taken in the country 
in its subject field; or if it is too costly, 

2 Acquire by a.^ Uiail, a j^roof coi)y of each of the 
contents pages; 

3 Make a classified catalogue of the papers in the con- 
tents pages, with a direct or indirect bearing on the re- 
search work in progress in the country, with all the limita- 
tions imposed on classification by the absence of the full 
text of the papers; 

4 Pri!it periodically — say, once in a fortnight or once 
in a month — and send out copies of the classified cata- 
logue, mentioned in category 3, to each of the participating 
speci^ists and other libraries in the country; so that 
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5 The clasmfied cati^gue reaches each participating 
library before or on the same day as the full issues covered 
by it reach it, 

A twofold purpose will be served by such an advance docu- 
mentation periodical. It will appetize the research work- 
ers and make them ask for and read the papers in the list 
relevant to their field of work. It will also help the avoid- 
ance of unintentionally duplicating any investigation al- 
ready in progress or completed anywhere in the world. 

3b Translation Service 

For the time being English may be taken to be the 
language in use among the Social Scientists in India. There- 
fore, translations of papers from any other language may 
have to be provided now and again. The Insodoc should 
arrange for such translation service. In this connection 
it must be remembered that every person capable of trans- 
lating an ordinary passage may not be able to translate a 
scientific passage correctly. For this purpose we want a 
person with a double <)ualification — “Language cum Sub- 
ject Qualification”. In India, the demand for translation 
from any language is not likely to justify, for many years, 
the employment of a team of translators on a full-time 
salary basis. The economical way will be to get the trans- 
lation <lone on piece-work basis by a panel of private 
translators. The Insodoc should carefully select one or two 
persons with each such “Language cum Subject Qualifi- 
cation.” A panel of such persons for all combinations of 
subjects and languages should be maintained by Insodoc 
and brought up to date from time to time. The panel 
should include specialist tran^tors living not only in 
Delhi, but also in other cities of the country, wherever it 
is possible. A copy of the panel giving details about the 
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name, the address, and the Language cum Subject Qualid- 
cation should be supplied to each of the participating 
service libraries. Secondly, each of the participating service 
libraries is expected to have with it a copy of the Bien- 
nial List of the Social Science periodicals currently taken 
in India and of the Union Catalogue. 

When a reader asks his local service library for the 
translation of a paper, its librarian should find out whether 
a copy of the translation of the paper is in the Translation 
Pool of the Insodoc. If it is, he must procure a copy of the 
translation from the Insodoc. If it is not in the Translation 
Pool he should find out from the Biennial List or from the 
Union Catalogue the nearest library having a copy of the 
paper. He should also find out from the Panel of Translators 
the name and address of the possible translator of the 
paper. If these two are within his easy reach, he may him- 
self arrange for the translation. He should make two copies 
of the translation — one for the reader concerned and the , 
other for the “Translation Pool” maintained by the Inso-. 
doc. If the conditions are not favourable for the librarian 
of the local service library for himself to arrange for the 
translation, he may pass on the request to the Insodoc 
for compliance. There is nothing gained by mechanically 
passing on to the Insodoc every request for translation. 
This will only increase the load on the Insodoc and cause 
time lag in the supply of the translation. A convenient 
staggering of the translation work among the Insodoc and 
the participating local service libraries will add to effi- 
ciency and promptness of supply On the other hand 
centralisation will deny these benefits, and will bring dis- 
repute to the service. 

3c Reprography Service 

When a reader asks his local service library for a repro- 
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graph of a pap^, its librarian should find out whether the 
original of the paper is available in his own library, or in 
any other libo'aiy of his own locality, or find out the nearest 
lilH'ary having the original. He should also find out if there 
is a reprograph equipment available in any of the libraries 
located by him. If not he shoui'd find out if a conunercial 
reprographing agency exists in any of the localities con- 
cerned. If these conditions are satisfied the librarian of the 
local service library may himself arrange for the supply 
of the reprograph. If the conditions are not favourable for 
the librarian of the local service library for himself to 
arrange for the reprograph, he may pass on the request to 
the Insodoc for compliance. There is nothing gained by 
mechanically passing on to the Insodoc every request for 
reprograph, particularly because, during the last ten years 
many places have commercial rcprographing agencies; and 
the liberal book-grant received from the University Grants 
Commission enables many libraries to subscrib^for a fairly 
large number of periodicals in the Social Sciences. Other- 
wise it will only increase the load on the Insodoc and cause 
time lag in the supply of the reprograph. A convenient 
staggering of the reprographiiig work among the Insodoc 
and the participating local service libraries will add to effi- 
ciency and promptness of supply. On the other hand cen- 
tralisation win deny these benefits, and the time lag will 
bring disrepute to the service. 


3d Biennial List of Learned Periodicals and Serials 
Currently Taken in India 

The Biennial List of the Social Science periodicals and 
serials currently being taken in India is necessary to keep 
up to date the Union Catalogue of periodicals maintained 
by the Insodoc. The first Biennial List may, if preferred, be 
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prepared simultaneously with the first edition of the Union 
Catalogue. This would result in great economy, though it 
may mean a delay of perhaps two years. It has to be con- 
sidered whether the avoidance of the delay of two years 
would be sufiicient compensation for the extra-money to 
be spent on producing the*Bicnnial List immediately. 

3e/SW Union Catalogne of Learned Periodicals and Serials 
in India 

3e Learned Periodical 

The various difficultie-, mot vith l^y me in the definition 
of a Learned Periodical while prepating the Vnu u Cata- 
logue in 1953, and the extent to whi»*h they could be min- 
imised have been briefly described in Sec 2j to 2p and have 
been fully described in Chaj) of my Cla^sifi(d catalogue 
code. Ed 5, 1964 ( err) 

3f/38 Procedure 

3f Libraries with Very Large ('noct ntrntiou n( Learned 
Periodienh and Seriah 

There arc said to i « about 4,000 learned periodicals and 
serials in Social Sciences in tho libraries of Delhi taken 
together. One or other of cr ’h is said to be available in 
one or more libraiies in Delh . It is doubtful, i'*^ there will 
be evien as many as 500 to 1,000 additional learned peri- 
odicals and serials in any other locality in India, Most of 
these additional learned pciiodicals are likely to be founcf 
in about ten large university libraries. 

3g Procedure to rolled Information 

To collect the information at the cheapest and the most 
accurate and expeditious way the procedure described in 
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the succeeding sections is suggested. It is now being formu* 
lated on the basis of the experience gained by me in com- 
piling and publishing the Union Catalogue of learned 
periodical publioations in South Asia, Volume 1: Physical 
and biological sciences (1953). The procedure suggested 
now eliminates some of the difficulties met with in the 
above mentioned first attempt made about 20 years ago. 

3h Stages 

The procedure should be divided into the following nine 
stages: 

1 Making the Union Catalogue for the libraries of 
Delhi; 

2 Sending two copies of the Delhi Union Catalogue 
to the libraries outside Delhi, expected to have a fairly 
good collection of learned periodicals and serials in the 
Social Sciences, along with a letter describing the work 
to be done by each participating library; 

3 Consolidating the entries relating to Delhi and to 
the other areas mentioned in Stage 2; 

4 During the process of consolidation, finding out the 
name of each of the libraries outside Delhi the informa- 
tion furnished by which is incomplete and needs revision; 

5 The Senior Cataloguer visiting those libraries and 
completing their respective returns, and also visiting any 
other libraries conjectured or known to have some learned 
periodical or serial, not found in the libraries already 
covered, and making the entries for them; 

6 Merging the fresh entries got in Stage 5, into the 
consolidated Union Catalogue in cards and slips reflec- 
tively; 
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7 Preparing the press copy of the Union Catalogue 
with the help of the slips; 

8 Printing and publishing the Union Catalogue; 

9 Preserving the Union Catalogue in cards for future 
use when a revised edition becomes necessary. 

Each stage of procedure may involve different steps 
of work. 

3j/3v The Steps in Stage 1: Completion of the Delhi tJidaa 
Catalogue 

3j Step 1 hi Stage 2: Technical Personnel Needed 

At least two persons with full competence in catalogu- 
ing learned periodicals and serials will he required in Step 
1 of Stage 1. Each should bo thoroughly familiar with the 
application of the Rules for meeting all the 19 idiosyncrasies 
of learned periodicals enumerated in Chap PA of CCO. 
Each should also bo familiar with the Rules for catalogu- 
ing learned periodicals and serials, given in Chap PB to 
PJ of CCC. Each should also be familiar with the Rules 
on Union Catalogue given in Chap RB to RP of CCC. 
Let us call the tw* persons A and B. For convenience let 
us assume that A is abler than B. 

3k Step 2 in Stage 1: Election and Training oj the 
Personnel 

The work attempted is a very important one; it is 
also a costly one; it may not be easy to re-do it for an- 
otiier two decades at least Therefore, the work in this 
first edition of the Union Catalogue of Learned Periodi- 
cals and Serials in Social Sciences should be made in the 
best possible style. Implications: A and B ^ould have 
the best possible training in this work. P^haps it will 
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be helpful to send the selected persons — A and B — to 
a training centre such as the DRTC for two or three 
months. 

3m Step 3 in Stage 1: Sequence of Delhi Libraries for 
Collecting Data 

For organising the initial work to be done by A and 
B in Delhi, the libraries in Delhi should be arranged in 
the decreasing sequences of the number of learned perio- 
dicals aaid serials in their respective holdings. Their work 
in the libraries should begin \iiith the first in the sequence, 
then pass on to the second in the sequence, and so on. 

3n Step 4 in Stage 1 : Work in Library 1 in Delhi 

A and B may start working together in Library 1. This 
will enable them to get attuned to secure uniformity in 
preparing the catalogue entries. At a proper stage A and 
B may bo sent to different libraries in order to ^ain time 

3p Step S in Stage 1 : Preparation of the Basic Catalogue 
Cards 

The catalogue entries should be enten'd in 12SX7Smm 
catalogue cards. In most cases the main entry of a learned 
periodical, and occasionally of a serial also, may have to 
be in several “Continued cards” (*Scc Chap EF of CCC). 
There should be a separate continued card for each idio- 
syncrasy of a learned periodical. The la^t continued card 
(or sets of continued cards) should be devoted to the 
entry of the holdings in the library. There should be also 
arfded entries as prescribed. (See Pec PB2 to PBS of CCC). 
Some added entries will occur in the classified part and 
some in the alphabetical part. We may denote these cards 
by the temr ‘Basic Catalogue Cards’. It may be repeated 
that each of the Bgsic Catalogue Cards should be in 
Library Hapd and shoiyid-,<*oaforia ‘*trictly to the Rules of 
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CCC to every detail — such as, use of capital and lower- 
case, section formations, and punctuation marks {See Chap 
ED of CCC). 

3q Step 6 in Stage 1: Typing nut, on Slips, of Copies of 
the Basic Catalogue Cards 

At the end of each day the Basic Catalogue Cards pre- 
pared during the day should be passed on to the Office of 
the Insodoc. Three copies of each of the cards should be 
typed out on I2SX7Smm slips of thick paper. As soon as 
work in Library 1 is conipletcfl, the typed slips should be 
sorted out into three sets — to be named a, b, and c. 
Then the. slips in each set should be arranged ac'cording 
to the Rules in Chap EG for the Classified part, and in 
Chap EH for the Alphabetical p.art. of CCC. Similar work 
should be done with the Basic Catalogue Cards also. 

.Sr/3v Library 2 onwards In Delhi and Design of 
Hoidings Card 

3r Sicp 7 in Stage 1: H’orfr in Library 2 Onwards in Delhi 

After the work in Library 1 is finished A ancl B can 
bo sent to different libraries. Wlien the cataloguers A and 
B arc sent out, A .‘ill carry with him the set a of the 
catalogue slips for woik in Library 2. Similarly B will 
carry with him the set b oi the catalogue slips for work 
in Library 3; and so on. Hereafter the work of A alone 
will be described and the work of B will be similar. There- 
fore the term ‘cataloguer’ will be used instead of A and B. 
With the help of the catalogue .slips the cataloguer will 
pick out any new learned periodical or serial found 4n the 
library. Ho will then write the Basic Catalogue Cards for 
each of the new items as described in Sec 3p. He will also 
find out the learned periodie^s and serials ^ready repre- 
sented in the catalogue slips taken with ,him. For each of 
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them, he will fill up the Holdings Section for the library 
in which he works. 

3s Step 8 in Stage 1 : New Problems for Decision Making 

Each cataloguer will maintain a diary showing (he dates 
in which work was done in the ^respective libraries. In the 
pa^e allotted to a library he will also note any new or 
difficult problem met with. Before leaving the Insodoc 
Office each day, A and B should discuss these problems 
with others and decide the way of dealing with them. Each 
decision should be entered both in the page allotted to the 
library and also in the pages allotted for “Decisions”, with 
a cross reference to the page for the library where the pro- 
blem arose. 

3t Step 9 in Stage 1: Merging of the Basic Catalogue 

Cards 

At the end of each day, A and B will hand over the 
Basic Catalogue Cards written on that day to •the Office 
.of the Insodoc. The Insodoc Office will type out three sets 
of copies of the Basic Catalogue Cards as prescribed in 
Sec 3q. As soon as th‘e work in any library is completed 
by a cataloguer, the procedure mentioned in Sec 3Sk should 
be followed. The new sets of Basic Catalogue Cards per- 
taining to the library just completed should be merged 
with the already existing Basic Catalogue Cards cumulat- 
ing from Step 6 onwards in Stage 1. So also with each 
set of the typed slips — a, b, and c. 

4u Step 10 in Stage 1: Completion of the Union Cata- 
logs for Delhi 

The cards thus cumulated after the work in the last 
library in Delhi has been completed will form the Union 
Catalogue for Delhi. The cards should be securely filed in 
a cabinet. Similarly, each set of slips also should be filed 
in a cabinet of its own. 
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3v Design of the Holdings Card 

The Holdings Card or a set of them, as the case may be, 
for each learned periodical and serial should mention the 
Code Number for each library with sufficient space against 
each one of them to inc^catc its holdings of the learned 
periodical or serial concerned. For example see the sample 
page given in Annexure 1. For an illustrative full list of 
Code Numbers for libraries see Sec 3J. In the Union Cata- 
logue the Holdings Card for any specific learned periodi- 
cal or serial should mention only the Code Numbers of the 
libraries having it. 

3w/3x Production of Copies of the Delhi Union Catalogue and 
Solidting Cooperation fnnn each Partidpating Library 
of Order 1 Outside Delhi 

3w Step 1 in Stage 2: Production of Copus of the Delhi 
Union Catalogue 

With the help of the Slips in Set a, produce a volurpe 
of the Delhi Union Catalogue by printing or near-printing 
process. While printing, between two consecutive main 
entries a double space, for entering the holdings of the 
Library in respect . f each main entry, should be left. The 
number of copies to be printed should be determined on 
the basis of the maximui i number of libraries outside 
Delhi, considered to havi an aiipreciable collection of 
learned periodicals and serials in Social Sciences. Each 
copy should be bound interleaved. ^ 

I used the slips themselves — numerically numbered — 
as press copy. This technitjue is not a common one. But 
the Times of India Press (Delhi) gave every cooperation 
in the matter. After a forme of 16 pages was finalised, the 
press had no difficulty in using the slips as press copy. If 
this is not practicable the press copy will have to be con- 
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tinuously typed on sheets of paper. Of course, this will 
add appreciably to the cost of production. 

3x Step 2 in Stage 2: Solkiting Cooperation from each 
Participating Library of Order 1 Outside Delhi 

To each library of order 1 outside Delhi, selected for 
inclusion in the Union Catalogue on account of their hav- 
ing an appreciable collection of learned periodicals and 
serials in Social Sciences, two interleaved copies of the 
Delhi Union Catalogue should be sent. Each copy should 
have the Code Number for the library written near the 
top of the cover, title page, the first page of the text and 
in a few other standard pages, such as page SO. page 100 
etc. and also in the last page of the text. These should be 
sent along with a covering letter. As it is well known, the 
good will and cooperation of the librarian may be got by 
typing out a separate letter to each librarian, instead of 
using carbon copies or copies got by printing or near- 
printing processes. 

3y/3z Scrutiny of the IQntries Furnished by the Libraries of 
Order 1 Outside Delhi and Supplement 1 to the Delhi 
Union Catalogue 

hy Step 1 in Stage 3: Scnjtviy and Correction, if any, of 
the New Enfrifs f'trni^hcd by inch Library Outside 
Delhi 

On the receipt of the fair copy of the Delhi Union 
Catalogue from each participating Library of order 1 out- 
side Delhi, the Class Numbers and the other details in the 
new entries made by them in the intei’leaved copies should 
be checked and, if necessary, brought into conformity to 
those used in the Delhi Union Catalogue. 
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3z Step 2 in Stage 3: Supplement to the Delhi Union 
Catalogue 

Consolidate all the new entries into a single supple- 
mentary volume, and get interleaved copies ot them as pre- 
scribed in Sec 3x. 

31 Step 3 in Stage 3: Order 2 Libraries Outside Delhi 

By this time, information would have been received 
about some other hbraries worth being brought into the 
TTnion Catalogue, because of their being likely to have 
a good collection of learned pruiodieals and serials in Social 
Sciences. Information of this kmd, about such libraries, 
can be solicited from the librarian of each of the partici- 
pating libraries of order 1. He is likely to have local 
knowledge about libraries of order 2 lying within his area. 

32 Steps A to 6 in Stage 3” SnlicilLug Cooperation from 
the Order 2 Libraries etc 

The procedure in these steps is similar to that described 
in Sec 3x to 3z, 

33 Stage 4: Detectwn of IiuompUte Infminafion given 
by any Library Outside Delhi 

During the process ol consolidation m Stage 3, incom- 
plete information or infoiniation of doubtful reliability, 
found in the entries of any library, should be detected. All 
such information should be entered in a helpful way in 
the diary mentioned in See 3s. 

34 Stage 5: Correction and Completion of Errors and 
Omissions 

The Cataloguer A should visit each of the libraries 
mentioned in Sec 33 and get the incomplete information 
completed and bring information of doubtful reliability to 
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full reliability. In this trip, if he hears about any library 
of order 3 fit to be included in the Union Catalogue, 
he should collect the necessary information from it. 

In my work on the Union Catalogue (of 1933), about 
ten places had to be visited for such work. Nine of them 
were in India, and the tenth wafe in Colombo. For getting 
easy cooperation from the libraries concerned and for ex- 
pediting the work I myself did this work. Making allow- 
ance for the holidays and the time of travel, this work 
took me about two months. 

35 Stage 6: Completing the Union Catalogue in Cards 
and in Slip^t 

The new entries collected and the corrections made in 
old entries during Stage 5 should be merged with the cards 
and slips respectively in the Union C'atalogue in Cards 
and in Slips. 

36 Stage 7: Preparation of the Final Press Copy 

After the work in Stage 6 is comi)leted, the press cojiy 
for the final Union Catalogue of the country should be pre- 
pared. Whether it can be in the form of the serial num- 
bered slips themselves or in the form of continuously typed 
dieets, should be determined in consultation with the 
printing press, and the press copy may be made accord- 
ingly {See Sec 3w). 

37 Stage 8: Printing and Publishing the Finalised Union 
<■ Catalogue 

After Stage 7 is completed the final Union Catalogue 
of Learned Periodicals and Serials for India as a whole 
^ould be printed and published. Thereafter the copies 
should be distributed by sale or by gift, in accordance 
with the policy taken in this behalf. 
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38 Stage 9: Preservation of the Union Catalogue in Cards 

The final Union Catalogue in Cards should be preserved 
in its cabinets for use during the preparation of the next 
edition or supplement, as the case may be, of the Union 
Catalogue. It should be kept up to date. At that stage the 
use of these cards will lead to a considerable saving in the 
cost of production. It will also help in the maintenance 
of a Uniform Standard in respect of every detail in the 
entries of the various editions and supplements of tlie 
Union Catalogue. 

3A Soliciting Opinion from the Librarians and Users 
OF THE Union Catalogue 

It is helpful and necessary to solicit opinion of select 
librarians and users of the Tnion Catalogue on how it 
works in practice. We should also solicit suggestions, if any, 
for increasing the usefulness of the Union Catalogue. All 
the opinions and suggestions received should be recorded . 
in a note-book and preserved for future use. 

3B iNDivrouALisiNG C'lass Number and Rules for 
Cataloguing 

The class number.' sliould be made individualising ones. 
For the details of making an entry the Rules given in CCC 
may be used. 

3C Uniformised Title for a Serial 

The title of a Serial — particularly an administration 
report of a Government or of any institution — is not kept 
the same in all its issues. It is found that it undergoes 
listless unintended changes. It is not worthwhile to swell 
the number of entries in the Union Catalogue by giving a 
different Main Entry for each of its titles. It is desirable 
that a Standard Uniformised Title — such as “Adminis- 
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tration report” — may be used for all the issues of the 
serial considered. This need not be taken as a violation of 
the Canon of Ascertainability. For, that Canon does not 
at all stand in the way of introducing such a Uniformised 
Title. 

3D Classified vs Dicxionaky 'Catalogue 

It may be contended by some that a plain alphabetical 
list will be more helpful as a “Finding List” lhan a classi- 
fied list, and that its cost of production also will be less. 
As against this the following advantages of using a classi- 
fied catalogue with an alphabetical index should bo con- 
sidered: 

1 Even as a Finding List the alphabetical index of 
the classified catalogue will be no less helpful, but a little 
more helpful than the alphabetical arrangement of the 
main entries; because, 

• • 11 The Title of a learned periodical or a serial can 
be made brief in the alphabetical part; 

12 All non-substantive words — that is, auxiliary words 
— of the title can be suppressed wherever feasible, with- 
out loss of intelligibility; 

13 The substantive words in a title can be abbreviated 
according to an agreed standard code of abbreviation, with- 
out loss of intelligibility; 

14 Cognate words in titles in different languages can 
be reduced to a conunon abbreviation; 

15 The index can be printed solid; and 

16 A larger number of entries will fall in a single sweep 
of the eye in the alphabetical index of a classified catalogue 
than in the main entries of the dictionary catalogue, be- 
cause in the latter each entry will occupy a few lines- — 
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certainly more than one line. Therefore in an alphabetical 
catalogue a much smaller number of titles will fall within 
a single sweep of the eye. 

2 In the classified part of the classified catalogue the 
prepotent element in controlling arrangement is class num- 
ber. Therefore, 

21 All the changes in the name of a learned periodical 
are brought together in their chronological sequence; 

22 The learned periodicals and serials on any specific 
subject are entered consecutively; 

23 All associated learned periodicals and serials on the 
same subject, issued by the same learned body, are brought 
together; 

24 The classified arrangement of the main entries will 
help in rationalising the coordination of acquisition of 
learned periodicals and serials in the Social Sciences; 

25 The classified arrangement will stimulate and be 
of help in bibliographical research in resi^ect of learned 
periodicals and serials — particularly those of a statistical 
nature; 

26 Such a piece of research wdll lay bare the subjects 
with no or inadequate iiumber of learned periodicals and 
serials, and thus bring to the attention of research workers 
the fallow and near-fallow regions needing attention; and 

27 The cost of preparation of a Uni-functional Alpha- 
betical Union Catalogue will not be appreciably less than 
that of a Multi-functional Classified Union Catalogue.^ 

3E Single Union Catalogue vis Multiple Union 
Catalogues 

In the Journal of documentation 23; 1967; p 20-27 Mr 
M K Buckland describes an objective comparative study 
made by him of a single union catalogue for a country 
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and of making several regional union catalogues. The find- 
ings of this study has been given in Sec J423. 

3F Sample Page Given for a Union Catalogue 

I do not now have access to learned periodicals in Social 
Sciences. Therefore, I am giving in See 3H a sample page 
for a Union Catalogue of Learned Periodicals in Natural 
Sciences. 

3G Technique of ITnion (catalogue not Affected by 
Subject-Field 

So far as the technique of the Union Catalogue is con- 
cerned — whether in cards or in continuous pages — the 
subject matter is not relevant. 

3H Sample J*age of the (*lassified Part of Union 
Catalogue 

A*m56,K Phil trans, R Soc Lond. 

. 1; 1665 C. 

Index. 1: (1-70). 2: (71-110). 3: (111-120). 

From 178; 1887 continued as 

Phil trans, R Soc Lond. Ser A, 

and split partially into 

0'm56, K Phil trans, R Soc Lond. Scr B. 


AH-(1) 

227-230 

EP-4 

196, 202, 212 

AV-(L) 

212-219 

EP-<HV-7) 

171C (201) 

BA-3 

222, 229, 231 

JD-3 

1C 

B|C-(B) 

207C (222, 231, 233) 

JD-(A) 

240C 

BK0-(BYC) 

1793(1796, 1798- 
1807.1828-29,1905) 

JD-(C) 

178C (231-44) 

BM-3 

1C 

JD-(HV-7) 

239C 

DB-4 

207-234 

JD-(J) 

LC-3 

1-178 

1C 

DB-<A) 

UB-(C) 

1C 

225C 

LK-(L) 

175-216 
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DM-{L) 


217-231 

PB-3 

1891-1935 (1911, 
1917, 1921-29, 1931) 

E&-3 


1C 

PL-3 

1881C (1922-23) 

EB-(A) 

EB-(HV- 


1-233 (incomplete) 

SC-3 

165-172, 216C (168) 

7, 627) 


163 C 

SC-(A)2 

1C (229) 



SC-(BT) 


185C 



SC-(D) 


1801-36 



SC-(K) 


178 C 

A'm56,K.l 

Abst papers, R Soc 

Lond. 


1; 1800 C 




Index- 

1: (1-75; 1800-1905). 

2: (76-130, 

1905-30.) 



From 5; 1843 

continued as 


Abst papers 

communicated R Soc. 




From 7, 1855 

continued as 


Proc, 

R Soc Lond, 





From 76, 1905 continued as 


Proc, 

R Soc Lond. Series A, 




and split pmtially into 


G'm56,K,l 

Proc, 

R Soc Lond. Senes B. 


AH-(l) 


76C 

IA-(M-7) 

1948. 1950C 

BA-3 


76C(90-94) 

JD-3 

76C 

BK-(B) 


79C(in, 117, 112, 

JD (A) 

192C 



141-143, 153) 



BKO (BYC) 

76C 

JD-(C) 

76C (105) 

BM-3 


1C (7, 29, 33. 38, 

JD-(HV-7) 

186C 



39, 50, 54, 108) 



DB-4 


1C (7-10, 

JD-(J) 

1C 



14-15, 25, 

30, 36, 59- 
73. 75, 98, 

158-163, 180- 
181. 183, 185) 

LC-3 

1948C 

DA-(A)1 


148C 

LK-(L) 

76, 89 -93 (89, 93) 

DB-(A) 


1C 
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DB-(C) 

97C 

lk:-<l)i 

lOl-lOS 

EB--3 

76C (188) 

PA-3 

88C (100-117, 126. 
137, 185, 191) 

EB-(A) 

48C (52,56,60-61) 

PL-3 

1C (138) 



QJ~(FaC) 

76C 



QR-(KX,811) 

93, 153-163 

EB-(C) 

34C (167, 170) 

RC-3 

1C 

EB-(HV-7. 627) 

76C 

SC43 

1C (92-93) 

EP-3 

205C 



EP-(A) 

174-175 

SC-(A)2 

SOC 

EP-{HV-7) 

76C 

SC-(D) 

54-129 (75. 94-96) 



SC-(L-9U3) 

76C 



SC-(Y. 72)1 

193C 

A'inS6,K,2 Yearbook, R Soc Lond. 


1896 C. 

EP (HV-7) 

1907-23 (1922) 



A*inS6,L Tram, R Soc Edin. 



1 ; 1783 C 




[1-4 published in 3 Sections] 



Index. 1: (1-34: 1783-88). : 

2: (35-46; 1889-1908). 

BM-3 

1C 

JD-O) 

56C (56-58) 

EB-(A) 

6,12-13.16,30,32.38 

LC-3 

1948C 

EP-(HV-7) 

1C (5,16,20- 

PB-3 

1788-1921 


22, 24-26, 31) 

SC-(K) 

40C 



SL-(L) 

1-10 

A*m56,L,l Proc, R Soc Edin. 



1; 1832 C 




[1783-1803 published m A''m56,L Transactions] 


BM-3 

9C 

JD-(L)1 

49-56 

DB-(A)1 

54C 

LC-3 

1C (61) 

EB^CA) 

13C 

LK-(L) 

31-36 (31, 36) 

EB-(C) 

31C 

LK-(L)l 

36-37 

EB-(HV-7, 627) 

46C 

PB-3 

44-48 (46) 

EP-(HV-7) 

3C (5-9, 11-12, 14) 

SC-(A)2 

49C 

JD-3 

62C 

SC-(BT) 

54C 

JD-(A) 

62C 

SCHT) 

45C 

JIHQ 

61C 

SC-(K) 

24C 

JD-IJ) 

51C 

SC-(L-9U3) 

35,42-57 (35, 43) 
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A‘'m56,L9 PhU mag. 

1-68; 1798-1826. ns; 1-11; 1827-32. 

s3: 1-37; 1832-50. s4 1-50; 1851-75. 
s5: 1-50; 1876-1900. s6: 1-50; 1901-25. 
s7; 1; 1926 C. 


From 1814 continued as 


Phil mag j, 

and amalgamated 
A'm56,L97 J natural phil. 

From 1827 continued at 
Phil mag or An chem, math, astro, 
nat hist gen sc. 

From 1 832 continued as 
Load Edin phil mag j sc, 

and amalgamated 
A'mS6,M24 Edm j sc 

From 1 841 continued as 
Load Edin Dubl phil mag j sc 

From 1945 continued at 
Phil mag, j theor expt applied phys. 


AV-(L) 

s7: 9-12 

EP-3 

s7: 42C 

BA-3 

s6 15C (s6 

21-23, 39-45) 

EP-4 

s6: 27-S7.15 

BM-3 

s 6: 15c 

EP-(HV-7) 

s4: 1C 

CT-3 

s7: 17-18 

JD-3 

s7 18C 

DB-<A) 

1813C (1820- 

JD-(C) 

s7: 43C 


31) 

SC-3 

s6 14C 

DB-(C) 

1888C 

LC-3 

s7: 38C 

EB-(A) 

s6; 21C (s6: 

26, 32-38) 

PB-3 

1C (s6: 

: 11 

EB-(C) 

s7: 38C 

PL-3 

s5: 1C (s5: 
14-15) 

EB-(HV-7, 627) 

s6: 31C 

SC-(D) 

s5: 33-s7: 28 
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3J Table 1: Sample Code Number of Libraries 

The following is the key to the Code Numbers for the 
libraries used in the holdings sections in the sample page 
of a Classified Part of a Union Catalogue: 


SN 

Code Number 

Meaning of Code Number 

1 

AH-3 

Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 

Osmanfa University Library 

2 

AH-(l) 

— , — Library of Department of Botany of 
Osmania University 

3 

AT-3 

— , Tirupathi, Venkateswara University Library 

4 

AV-(L) 

— , Visakapatnam, Andhra Medical College 
Library 

— , Waltair, Andhra University Library 

5 

AW-3 

6 

BA-3 

Tamil Nadu, Annamalainagar, Annamalai 
University Library 

7 

bk-(b; 

— , Karaikudi, Indian Mathematical Society, 
Ramanujan Institute Library 

8 

BKO-(BYC) 

— , Kodaikanal, Solar Observatory Library 

9 

BM-3 

— , Madras, Madras University Library 

10 

BMA-3 

— , Madurai, Madurai University Library 

• 11 

CC-3 

Kerala, Calicut, Calicut University Library 

'12 

CT-3 

— , Trivandrum, Kerala University Library 

13 

DB-4 

Mysore, Bangalore, Central College Library 

14 

DB-(A)1 

— , — , Indian Academy of Science Library 

15 

DB- (C) 

— , — , Raman Institute Library 

16 

DM-(L) 

— , Mysore (city). Medical College I-ibrary 

17 

EB-3 

Maharashtia, Bombay* Bombay University 
Library 

18 

EB-(A) 

— , — » Institute of Science Library 

19 

EB-(C) 

— * — , Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
Library 

20 

EB-(HV-7, 627) — , — , Alibag and Magnetic Observatories 

21 

EP-3 

— , Poona, Poona University Library 

V 

EP-4 

— , — , Bai Jerabai Wadia Library, Fergusson 
College 

23 

EP-(A) 

— , — , Maharashtra Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science Library 

24 

EP-(HV-7) 

— , — Meteorological Office Library 

25 

FA-(M-7) 

Gujarat, Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s 
Research Association Library 

26 

JD-3 

Delhi, University of Delhi Library 

27 
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SN 

Code Number 1 

1 

Meaning or Code Number 

28 


— , National Physical Laboratory Library 

29 

JD-(J) 

— , Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
Library 

— ^ Director General of Observatories Libraries 

30 

JD-(HV-7) 

31 

JI>-(L)1 

— , Malarial Institute of India, Library 

32 

LC-3 

— , Punjab, Chandigarh University Libraiy 

33 

LK-(L) 

— • Kasauli, Indian Council of Medical 
Research Library 

34 

LK-(L;4l) 

— , Central Research Institute IJbrary 

35 

MS-3 

Kashmir Srinagar, Kashmir University Libraiy 

36 

PA-3 

Uttar Pradesh, Aligarh, Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity 

37 

PAL-3 

— , Allahabad, Allahabad University Library 

38 

PB-3 

— , Banaras, Banaras Hindu University Library 

39 

PL-3 

— , Lucknow, University Library 

40 

QJ-(F.c) 

Bihar, Jamshedpur, Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
New Control and Research Laboratory 
Library 

41 

QR-(KX, 811) 

— , Ranchi, Indian Lac Research Institute 
Library 

42 

RC-3 

Orissa, Cuttack, Utkal University Library 

43 

SC-3 

West Bengal, Calcutta, Calcutta University 
Library 

44 

SC-31 

— > — > Jadavpur University Library 

45 

SC-(A) 

— , — , Bose Research Institute Library 

46 

SC-(A)1 

— , Indian Association for the Cultivation 

of Science Library 

47 

SC-(BT) 

— , Indian Statistical Institute Library 

48 

SC-(D) 

— , — , Bengal Engineering College Library 

49 

SC-(E) 

— , — , Indian Chemical Society Library 

50 

SC-(K) 

— , — , Zoological Survey of India Library 

51 

SC-(L) 

— , — . Calcutta Medical College Library 

52 

SC-(L-9U3) 

— , — , School of Tropical Medicine Library 

53 

SC-(Y, 72)1 

— , — , Library of Department of Anthro- 
pology of Indian Museum 

54 

UG-3 

Assam, Gauhati, Gauhati University Library 


3K Advantage of the Use of Code Numbers in the 
Holding Section 

The Code Numbers for libraries have been so designed 
as to facilitate any library, needing an inter-library loan, 
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easily locating the nearest library capable of helping it. 
Here are two illustrations: 

1 According to Sec M3U, in the Union Catalogue the 
Library with the Code Number PA -3 (= Aligarh Muslim 
University Library in UP) docs not have the Philosophical 
transactions of the Royal Society of London. Suppose one 
of its readers wants a volume of it. Its librarian puts his 
finger, as it were, on the Code Number of his library — 
PA-3. He scans the Code Numbers of the libraries having 
Philosophical transactions. He finds that the Philosophical 
transactions are available in the following libraries: 

PB-3 (UP, Banaras Hindu University Library) 

PL-3 (UP, Lucknow University Library); and 
JD-3 (Delhi University Library). 

From his local knowledge of relative distance he knows 
that out of these three libraries Delhi is nearer t» him. 
Therefore he applies to Delhi University Library for the 
inter-library loan. 

2 The Code Number PAL-3 (= Allahabad University 
Library) does not have the Philosophical transactions of 
the Royal Society of London. Suppose one of its readers 
wants a volume of it. Its librarian puts his finger, as it 
were, on the Code Number of his library — PAIv-3. He 
finds that the Philosophical transactions arc available in 
the following libraries: 

• PB-3 (= Banaras Hindu University Library) ; and 
PL-3 (= Lucknow University Library) 

From his local knowledge of relative distance he knows that 
out of these two libraries, Banaras is nearer to him. There- 
fore he applies to Banaras Hindu University Library for 
inter-library loan. 
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Hius, inter-library loan of a volume of any learned perio- 
dical for the use of a specialist reader or for reprographic 
work, can be managed bilaterally between two libraries in 
a most economical way. There will be no need to bring in 
the national documentation centre as a third party. Nor 
will there be need for a library to write to several libraries 
to find out the library that can help it. The only work to 
be done by a national documentation centre will be to 
arrange for inter-library loan with libraries in foreign 
countries. 

.3M Structure of the Code Numbers for a Library 

The (''ode Number of a library represents the .library 
in terms of 

1 Its Constituent State (for the code numbers of (k)n- 
stituent States sec the table in Sec 3N. For an alphabetical 
index to the code number of the Constituent States see the 
table in Sec 3P) ; 

2 Its Locality (for an alphabetical index of the local- 
ities see the table in Sec 3Q); 

3 Its Status, if it is a generalist library (for the code 
numbers for the different kinds of generalist libraries see 
table in Sec 3S and for an alphabetical index to the code 
numbers of the different kinds of generalist libraries see 
table in Sec 3T) ; or 

4 Its Subject of Specialisation if it is a specialist library 
(for the Colon Code Numbers for the subjects see table 
in Sec 3U); and 

5 An Indo- Arabic numeral added after the Ckide 
Number got by categories 1 to 4 in case two or more libra- 
ries otherwise get the same code numbers. (For examples 
see Sec 3J). 
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3N Table 2: Code Numbers for the Constituent 
States, Union Territories, and similar other tracts 

The following table arranges the Constituent States of 
India according to the Principle of Spatial Contiguity and 
each State is given a Code Number accordingly. The Code 
Number for a Constituent Stat^ is a Roman cap. 


A Andhra Pradesh 
B Tamil Nadu 

(including Pondicherry) 
C Kerala 
D Mysore 
E Maharashtra 

(including Goa) 

F Gujarat 
G Madhya Pradesh 
H Rajasthan 
J Delhi 
K Haryana 
L Punjab 


M Kashmir 
N Himachal Pradesh 
P Uttar Pradesh 
Q Bihar 
R Orissa 
S West Bengal 
T Meghalaya 
U Assam 

V Arunachala Pradesh 
W Nagaland 

X Manipur 

Y Mizoram 
Z Tripura 


3P Table 3: Alphabetical Index to Code Numbers for 
THE Constituent States, Union Territories, and 
OTHER similar TRACTS 


Andhra Pradesh A 
Arunachala Pradesh V 
Assam U 
Bihar Q 
Delhi J 
Goa E 
Gujarat F 
Haryana K 
Himachal Pradesh N 
Kashmir M 
Kerala C 
Madhya Pradesh G 
Maharashtra E 


Manipur X 
Meghalaya T 
Mizoram Y 
Mysore D 
Nagaland W 
Orissa R 
Pondicherry B 
Punjab L 
Rajasthan H 
Tamil Nadu B 
Tripura Z 
Uttar Pradesh P 
West Bengal S 
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3Q Table 4; Alphabetical Index to Code Numbers for 

THE LOCALITIES 


SN 

Name of the Locality 

Code 

N 

SN 

Name of the Locality 

t 

Ahmcdbad 

• 

FA 

16 

Karaikudi 

BK 

2 

Aligarh 

PA 

17 

Kasauli 

LK 

3 

Allahabad 

PAL 

18 

Kodaikanal 

BK 

4 

Annamalainagar 

BA 

19 

Lucknow 

PL 

5 

Banaras 

PB 

20 

Madras 

BM 

6 

Bangalore 

DB 

21 

Madurai 

BMA 

7 

Bombay 

LB 

22 

Mysore (city) 

DM 

8 

Calcutta 

SC 

23 

Poona 

EP 

9 

Calicut 

CC 

24 

Ranchi 

QR 

10 

Chandigaih 

IC 

25 

Srinagar 

MS 

11 

Cuttack 

RC 

26 

Tirupathi 

AT 

12 

Delhi 

JD 

27 

Trivandrum 

CT 

13 

Gauhati 

UG 

28 

Visakapatnam 

AV 

14 

Hyderabad 

AH 

29 

Waltair 

AW 

15 

Jamshedpur 

QJ 





3R IX)CALITTES OK THE SjAME SlAIE, BEGINNING WITH THE • 
SAME LETTER 

Consider the items 20 and 21 in the table in Sec 3Q. 
They read, 

Madias BM 

Madurai BMA 

The names of both these localities begin with the same 
letter “M”. 'I'hereforc, the use of this letter alone will not 
individualise them. The following convention is adopted 
to individualise them. For what may be regarded as the 
more important locality, from the point of view of the 
libraries, we use the first letter alone to represent it. For 
the locality second in order, we use the first two letters, 
to individualise it. If another locality also has to be indi- 
vidualised with a letter-pair as in Madurai, we differen- 
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tiate their locality by using the first three letters. It 
should bo remembered that this device will be necessary 
only to individualise localities within one and the same 
State. 


3S Table 5; Code Number fcr the kinds of Status of 
Generalist IjIbraries 


SN , 

jCodeN 

1 Status 

1 SN 

' Code N 

1 Status 

1 

1 

State Central Library 

4 

4 

College Library 

2 

2 

Public Library 

5 

5 

School Library 

3 

3 

University Library 

6 

6 

Museum Library 


3T Table 6: Alphabetical Index to Code Numbers for 
the kinds of Status of Generalist Libraries 


SN 

1 Status 1 

CodeN 


SN 

[ Status Code N 

1 

College Library 

4 


4 

School I ibrary 

5 

2 

Museum Library 

6 


5 

Stale Central Library 

1 

3 

Public Library 

2 


6 

University Library 

3 


3U Table 7; Colon Code Numbers for Different 


Subjects 


SNi 

Code N 

1 1 Subject 1 SN 

CodeN 1 

Subject 

1 

(A) 

Natural Science 

11 

(I) 

Botany 



(General) 

12 

(J) 

Agriculture 

2 

(B) 

Mathematics 

13 

(K) 

Zoology 

3 

(BT) 

Statistical Calculus 

14 

(KX,811) 

Lac 

4 

(BYC) 

Astrophysics 

15 

(L) 

Medicine 

5 

(C) 

Physics 

16 

(L; 41) 

Infectious 

,6 

(D) 

Engineering 



Disease 

7 

(E) 

Chemistry 

17 

(L.9UA3) 

Tropical 

8 

(F.C) 

Iron and Steel 



Medicine 

9 

(HV.7) 

Meteorology 

18 

M-7 

Textile 

10 

(HV.7, 627) Magnetic | 

19 

(Y.72) 

Anthropology 



Meteorology 





For other Social Sciences See Sec 2d. 
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3V Alphabetical Index to the Colon Code Numbers 
FOR Different Subjects 

Agriculture (J) 

Anthropology (Y, 72) 

Astrophysics (BYC) 

Botany (I) 

Chemistry (E) 

Engineering (D) 

Infectious Disease (L ,41 ) 

Iron and Steel (F,c) 

Lac (KX. 811) 

Magnetic Meteorology (HV-7, 627) 

3W Delegation of the Responsibility of Union Cata- 
logue TO I^ipferent National Service Libraries 

As and when National Seivicc Libraries are cstablislied 
for two or more subject-fields and they put on full steam, 
the responsibility for the preparation, publication, and the 
maintenance of the Union Catalogue should be handed 
over to the National Service Library concerned, 

3X Social Science Periodicals in Indian Languages 

Of late, periodicals — weeklies, monthlies etc, and news- 
papers — published in an Indian language — are carrying 
articles worth inclusion m the Union Catalogue of Social 
Science Periodical Publications. Further, newspapers in 
Indian languages — and sonietiines even periodicals in such 
languages — contain news-items not found in similar 
English publications of India. Therefore, the time will soon 
come to include them in the Union Catalogue. This raises 
some issues: 

1 Should we make a separate I nion Catalogue for each 
language; or 

2 Can we make a common Union Catalogue for all 
languages sliaring the same script; 


Mathematics (B) 

Medicine (L) 

Meteorology (HV-7) 
Natural Science (A) 

Physics (C) 

Statistical Calculus (BT) 
Textile (M-7) 

Tropical Medicine (L-9U3) 
Zoology (K) 
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3 Should we make a common Union Catalogue for all 
the languages using transliteration into Dovanagari Script, 
more widely used among the Indian languages than any 
other Indian script; 

4 Should we produce a single Union Catalogue of all 
periodicals and serials irrcspecftve of their respective lan- 
guages; 

5 In case of Category 4 being “preferred, should the 
translated-into script be Roman or Devanagari; 

6 In case of Category 5 being preferred, should we give 
after the name of the periodical or serial in the transcribed 
forni, the title in its own language. 

These problems will arise in the Social Sciences much 
earlier than in the Natural Sciences. But merging all the 
entries into one sequence by using transliteration into one 
script may involve difficulties in printing. For, it jnay be 
difficult to print in the same volume entries having lines in 
different scripts. 

4 Wrong Functions of the Insodoc 

The following functions enumerated in Appendix VII 
of the Annual report, 2, 1970-71 of the ICSSR do not be- 
long to the Insodoc: 

“(3) library: The Documentation Ontre will main- 
tain a specialised library. It will not try to acquire books 
in social sciences as such, except in some small and highly 
specialised fields such as research methodology. Its princi- 
pal holdings will be in terms of social science serials [Perio- 
dical Publications]. Hero also, care will be taken to sec that 
holdings which are readily available in other libraries in 
Delhi are not duplicated. Emphasis .will be placed on 
the collection of microfilm and microfiche materials. The 
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specific character of the collection will emerge in the course 
of the development of the Centre in the first few years. 
One thing, however, can be said definitely. The holdings of 
the Documentation Centre will be planned to supplement 
the national resources available in the field of social 
sciences rather than for duplicating the stocks which al- 
ready exist. 

“(4) Doctoral Theses in Social Sciences: The Council 
has taken up a programme of collecting a synopsis (of 
about 5,000 woids) of every PhD thesis in the field of 
Social Sciences approved by Indian Universities from their 
inception up to 31 December 1069. It is estimated that 
there are about 3,000 such theses. These synopses will be 
maintained for reference in the Documentation Centre and 
made available to research scholars. W'ith effect from 1st 
January 1970, universities are requested to send one copy 
of every doctoral thesis appi'oved by them in the field of 
Social Sciences to the Documentation Centre. A majoritj"’ 
of them have agreed to do so and the matter is being pur- 
sued with others. The Council hopes that the Documenta- 
tion Centre will soon have one copy of every doctoral thesis 
approved by every Indi ui University in the field of Social 
Sciences (or its synopsis) which could be made available 
to scholars for reference. Ncedi^ss to say. this will be a 
unique collection and service which the Documentation 
Centre will be able to provide. 

“(6) Data libraries: Similarly, the Council has also 
decided to cstabllsli a network of data libraries in dif- 
ferent social science fields. They '\)11 bo located in selected 
institutions and assisted by the Council. They will also 
maintain a certain unifoimity in the data collected. At the 
apex of this system, theie will be a National Data Library, 
which will coordinate the work of all the data libraries in 
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the country and also supplement their resources. This apex 
unit will be an integral part of the National Documenta- 
tion Centre. 

“(11) Repository Function: The Documentation Cen- 
tre will develop a repository function in respect of old 
volumes of social science serials which it will accept for 
deposit from all collaborating libraries. It will hold them 
in trust on their behalf, maintain them in good condition 
and make them available to all research scholars. 

Note . — 

1 Each of the above functions amounts to the main- 
tenance by the Insodoc of a library of one kind or pother. 

2 Each such library may have to be used by the In- 
sodoc, as need arises; 

3 But the development and the maintenance^of any 
such library should not be taken up by the Insodoc itself; 
for the function of Insodoc is entirely different from the 
function of a library. 

4 Each of the libraries mentioned in this section should 
form a unit of the system of national libraries to bo main- 
tained by the Government of India according to Sec 62 of 
Schedule 7 (Union List) of the Constitution of India 
(1949). 

5 In view of the likeliliood of need arising for Insodoc 
consulting such libraries, all that is wanted is that the 
Insodoc should be situated adjacent to or in close proxi- 
mity of the libraries concerned. 

6 Right Delegation of fVmclion 

As and when the quantum of work in the Insodoc in- 
creases beyond a convenient measure, the right course 
would be to replace an omnibus Documentation Centre 
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for all Social Sciences by a separate national documentation 
centre for each specified subject field among social sciences. 
The need for this may not arise in the near future, at least 
not in the next decade. Therefore I am not now going to the 
reasons for some entries having to bo repeated in two or 
more national documentaiiion lists prepared by the dif- 
ferent national documentation centres in Social Sciences. 
Nor do 1 describe at this stage the way in which the 
different national documentation centres in Social Sciences 
should consult with one another for mutually helping one 
uiiotlier in finding out the seepage of papers relevant to 
the particular list and ai)poaring in a learned periodical, 
falling predominantly within the subject field of some other 
national documentation centre. 

6 Wrong Delegation of Function 

61 Proposed T3elegation to Specialised Institutions 

The Annual report, 2, 1970-71 of the ICSSR, Appendix 
VII, page 121, states that “The Council jiroposes to set upj 
a National Bibliographical and Documentation Service. 
Under this programme, institutions will be selected in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to do bibliographical and docu- 
mentation work in sptvified fields for which they have 
special competence and facilities. For instance, the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics will be requested to do 
the bibliographical and documentation work in the field of 
agricultural economics. The Anthropological Survey of 
India will do a similar service in the field of anthropology.’’ 

62 Specialised Nature of DomMENTATiON Work Not 
Realised 

The programme mentioned in Sec 61 looks amateurish. 
It does not show a knowledge of the need for specialised 
techniques to do Documentation Work. If the intention is 
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to appoint docume-ntalists in each of these centres, it will 
lead to avoidable expense due to duplication of staff and 
work. This is a result of not knowing of the primary func- 
tion of National Documentation Centre being the produc- 
tion of an advance national documentation list. 

t 

63 Division ok Labour Forgotten 

111 making the specialist research workers in the dif- 
ferent learned societies such as tliose mentioned in the 
Annual report to do the DocunuMitation Work, three im- 
portant factors are ignored: 

1 The spc'cialisl research worker does know the subject 
verj well. Hut he do('s not know (he specialities of Docu- 
mentation VWirk; 

2 Nor is it con(iuci\e to national (‘conomy to make 
him learn tlu'se specialities. 'I'he pin pose ot the formation 
of a separate jirofe-sion of docununitalists. during Ahe last 
two decades, has bei'ii to allow tlu* research workers to 
devott- their lull time to ri'^earch work, instead of spt'iid- 
ing part of the time in documentation woik, without pre- 
judice to the mutual consultation between docnmentalists 
and sjiecialist research woikers as and when neid arises 
for it. 

3 This imjilics a wholesome division of labour between 
the profession of docnmentalists on the one hand and tin* 
profession of i(»«;-arch workers on the other. To overlook 
the importance of sucli a division of labour is to go back 
by several centuries m the economic organisation .and 
utilisation of man-]X)wer. 

64 Expehienc'E in the West 

The countries of the We.st realised the imiwrtunce of 
documentation work, about five decades ago. On the down- 
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pour of research papers beginning to approach a million in 
a year, the library ]jrofession of the West had been con- 
fining its(‘lf to the needs of public libraries and generalist 
readers. They had not equipped themselves to meet the 
needs of specialist libraries and of research workers. N"or 
did tliey realise tht' nalioivil need for equipping themselven 
for docujnentation work. Therefore, some of llie research 
workers themselves had to be forced to spend part of their 
resc'urch time in doing <l(*cument:vtion work. Hut. aft^n- 
World War 11 the hbr.uy protf's-ion slowly realised its new 
tunetion ol serving specialist leaders m tlie present day 
conditions. Then th(*v Ix'gan (o develop inojier tecliniqnes 
of doenmentation. in due conise tlie roMMich vioikers 
found it ns(‘fnl to witiidraw th('in''elv('-» Ironi documenta 
tion work. 

6“? Regional Dpti-gahon 

It is wiong and unhelpful to delegati' the functions of 
the Insodoc to legional documentation centres. It will 1< imI- 
to duiilication ol work and iiiciease in cost without any 
advantage. Hut, tliis kind of legional delegation Ini', been 
prescribed in Apjiendix VH of tlie Annnnl Ujioit, 2, 1970 
71. of the K’SSR, in t^e following vvi-rds- 

“In addition to Hocial Science Documentation (Vntie at 
N('W Delhi, the ('ouncil slum d also establish some Re- 
gional (Vutres. A beginning snould be made, during tlie 
next three 3 'ears. by establishing Centres at a few' selected 
legional centres. Flowever, it would be necessary, over the 
next few years, to develoj) a (kmlie in each Statr* or •at 
least for each linguistic region.” 

This wrong id(‘a is traceable to the failure to recognise the 
primary function of the national documentation centre be- 
ing that of producing an advance doci’mentation periodical 
of an exhaustive kind. 
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66 Misunderstanding about the Function of a 

Documentation Centre 

The following passage occurring in page 124, in Ap- 
pendix VII of the Annval report, 2, 1970-71 of the ICSSR, 
implies a‘ misunderstanding of the function of a national 
documentation centre — and infidng it up with the func- 
tion of a service library, which will have its own documen- 
talists for doing documentation service to readers: 

“(lO) The Centres may provide facilities to social 
scientists, especially those working in colleges in the mofus- 
sil areas, to refresh themselves or to improve their profes- 
sional competence by availing themselves of the library 
and other facilities which may be available at these Cen- 
tres. It may be uecessaiy to institute a system of financial 
awards for this ijurpose to cover the travel and other costs 
involved. 

“(b) They may maintain bibliographical and dcTcumen- 
tation services which would be of use to the researchers. 

“(c) They may also piaintaiu a good library of seiials 
(no attempt should be made to build up collection of 
books) and facilities for using microfilm copies, etc. 

“(d) They may hold summer schools in social sciences 
and training courses in research methodology. 

“(e) They may organise seminars and discussions 
among social scientists and also try to bring together social 
scientists who are actively engaged in research. 

“ “(f) They may collect social science research materials 
in the regional languages, with special reference to the 
areas served by each Centre, in collaboration with other 
institutions engaged in similar work which might also be 
financially supported to develop their aproved programmes 
in the field. The Centres may also act as agents of the 
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ICSSR in collecting information and materials for its pro- 
grammes. 

^‘(g) They may also maintain, if necessary, a good 
hostel where social scientists (university teachers, teachers 
of affiliated colleges or Bh D students in social sciences 
and other research workers in the field) can stay at a 
minimal cost.” 

7 Hope 

71 Avoidance of Mistake 
The following is the hope; 

1 All the wrong functions ])roi)ose<l to be given to the 
Insodoc will be given up. 

2 The well known difference between the work of a 
national doomuentation centre ami docunumtation service 
to readeis will be borne in mind, and will not be mixed 
up; and 

3 Documentation service can be done only by a service 
library making it possible for doeumentalist and the reader 
meeting in the presence of the documents themselves, their 
catalogue entries, and the documentation lists available in 
the library. 

72 Right Functions Alone from the Very Beginning 

The provision for a National Documentation Centre 
for Social Sciences is being made in India for the first time. 
The increase in research in Social Sciences is becoming 
imperative for policy-making by the Governments in the 
country. And research in social sciences is also being taken 
up by the universities and research institutions in an in- 
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ctoa&iiig measure. The flepartinents of the Government wilJ 
also have to play a part iji this matter: 

1 In finding out the problems of research; 

2 In eommunieating them to the research organisa- 
tions; and 

^ In b'stiiig the helpfulness or otherwise of the results 
of l■('s(’ar(*h. 

'rhe-:e form the wish about the work and the organisation 
of the Insodoc. 
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INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL UUBABIES AND 

INFOBMATION CENTBES 

I Geneios 

II Atteaii’T 1: Not Pi'K'^iihj 

Oil 21 January 1949, llio .stvoiid day of tin* All India 
Library (’onferenr-e (8) ( Nagpni). J)r (» 'F Kalo. Lilirarian 
of th(‘ Indian Tii'-litub* of Scionro ( Banjudoio) moved that 
a iSpeeial labrariea Association iie lonnerl. Accordin}!; to him 
this idea had been comniended by .\li-.s Ditnias the then 
Pireefor of flu* \slib < — \sso<-]af uin of ‘special f.ibraries 
and Information Rureaiix) (T K). As I’lC'ident, 1 obseryed 
that, 

1 A courtesv rcidy received fioin Mi'-s Ditmas need 
not be cifed as the leaso.i foi the pTi'posal; 

2 'File subii'ct should be considiTcd on its own merits 
in the Indian context; 

8 Only some of the memb(‘i,s of ilie Indian bibrary 
Association could become miunbers ol the proposed Spe- 
cialist Libiaiies Association aho; 

4 Any paper on any ])ioblem ol specialist liliiaries could 
b(‘ s>iv(Mi due \ve!};fit toi inclusion m theOiftan of the Indian 
Libraiy Association; 

5 Theie was (at that time) haidlv any specialist library 
in India facing any {noblem different irom those faced«by 
Uniyersity Libraries; and 

6 'Fhe Lniver.sity Libiaiies and the (lovernment of 
India libraries contributed the largest numlier to the Indian 
Library Association. After some discussion, the moyer 
agreed to draft a constitution for the proposed \ssociation 
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for consideration by the Council of the Indian Library As- 
sociation. But no draft constitution was furnished by him, 

12 Attempt 2: Successful 

In 19SS, another Atteinjjt was nia«le to establish a 
Specialist Libraries Association. At tliat time, the initia- 
tive was taken by J Salia (Librarian, Indian Statistical 
Institute), A K Mukherjee (Librarian, Department of 
Anthropology. Indian Museum), ami C B (Ihosh (Libra- 
rian, Geological Survey of India). They all belonged to 
Calcutta. After an informal discussion among themselves 
in May 1955, they explained their proposal to Dr H L 
Hora (Director, Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta) and 
got his enthusiastic support. They also got the support of 
Prof P C Mahalanobis, Dr 1) M Bote, Dr J C Ghosh, Dr 
H J Bhabha and others. Ultimately, at a meeting held on 
3 September 1955 at the Lecture Hall of the Indian Mu- 
seum (Calcutta) the Association was formed with the name 
“Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Centres” — shortened name “laslic.” This was the genesis 
of the laslic. 

2 Objectives of the laslic 

21 Objectives Laid Down by the (^institution 

In 1956, the laslic outlined its objectives as follows: 

1 Encouraging and promoting the systematic acquisi- 
tio,n, organisation, and dissemination of knowledge; 

2 Promoting the improvement of quality of library 
and information services and documentation work; 

3 Coordinating the activities of and fostering mutual 
cooperation and assistance among, the special libraries, 
scientific, technological, and research institutions, learned 
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societies, commercial organizations, industrial research es- 
tablishments, as well as other information and documenta- 
tion centres, to the fullest extent; 

4 Serving as a foiuni of active contact for libraries, in- 
formation bun'aux, docuiyentation centres, scientists, re- 
search workers, specialist .s, and others having common 
interest; 

5 Promoting imiirovement of technical efficiency of the 
xvoi’kers in speciali.st libraries and information and docu- 
mentation centres, and looking after their professional wel- 
fare; 

6 Promoting centres of research in specialist library 
and documentation techniques; 

7 Acting as a centre of information in scientific, techni- 
cal and other fields; and 

8 Taking all such actions as may be incidental or con- 
ducive to the attainment of the objects of the Association, 
or any of them. 

22 Divisions of the Taslic 

For jierforming the functions mentioned in Sec 21 the 
laslic has the following divisions, as mentioned in its Con- 
stitution: 

1 Documentation; 

2 Education; 

3 Publication and Publicity ; 

4 Library and Information Service; 

5 Reprography and Translation; and 

6 Cooperation and Coordination of libraries. 
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3 Remarks on the Points Mentioned in Sec % 

31 Remarks on the (Constitutional Objectives 

1 “Encouraging and promoting the systematic actpiisi- 
(ion, organisation, and dissemination of knowledge/' is a 
common objective of all library associations. This objec- 
tive emphasist's only “Encouragement and Promotion.” 
This is but riglit. For, a privately manag(*d association 
cannot itself do all (hat needs to be done. It can only en- 
(•ourage and promote them. 

2 “Promoting the improvement of quality of libraiy 
and information services and documentation work' is a 
tight objective. The reasons for this are the same as those 
given in sup])ort of objective 1. 

3 “(’oordinatmg the activities of and foslt'ring mutual 
cooperation and assistance among, (he special libraries, 
scientific t(*chnological, and re'-eaich institution>^ leattied 
societies, commercial organisations, as well as other infor- 
mation and documentation centtes, to the fullest extent’' 
is without doubt a corn(‘ct and distinctive olijective of an 
Association of Hiiecialist I/ibiaries As already stated in 
('hap 1), ser\ ice by spociali.'st libraries is something i.ew in 
the history of libraries driving home the most economical 
way of organising spi’ciahst libraries and their service dur- 
ing these <‘arlv years is essential. 

4 “Sei'ving ,ns a forum of active contact foi libraries, 
infoimation bure.iux, documentation centtes, scientists, re- 
search workei'-, specialists, and others having common in- 
terest" is but one of the means for carrying out objective 
3. Tlierefore this object is also, without doubt, a correct, 
distinctive and piimary objective. 

5 “Promoting improvement of technical efficiency of 
the workers in specialist libraries and information and 
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(locuineiitutiou fontri's, and looking after their professional 
welfare” is a second means for carrying out the primary 
objective mentioned in category 3. Thus this is also a cor- 
rc'ct objective. 

6 “Promoting c(‘ntr<'.s of reseaicii in speciidist library 
and documentation t('chni*pi»'s” is only a third means for 
carrying out the i>riinaiy o))jectiv<‘ mentioneil in category 
3. Thus, this is also a coirect objc'ctive. 

7 “Acting as a centre of information in scientific, 
technicjd and otlur fiehls” is abo a means for carrying out 
the priiuaiy i»bjectiv(‘ 'nentioned in category 3. But, the 
carrying out of this objective mav hind the laslic in iinan- 
cial and man-power reciuiretiHUifs •>(‘yond its capacity, ^’hip 
must be avoid(‘d. 'J'o avoid tluo, this objective should, by 
convention, be interpreted caiefidlv m) as to keep it with- 
in the financial and man-jiowm capacity of the Taslic. 

S “Taking all such actions as nuiv be incidental or con- 
ducive to the attainment of tin* objects of the Association,- 
or any of them” is but a usual sta'enMMit (o take fiei'dom" 
to take uj) new unforeseen objectives. 

4 Wrong Functions 

41 Trainino ok Docrvi'.N'j Ai.isjs 

1 A part-tinu' six month couise was given to Dip Lib 
Se's and B I ib ,'^c's in 19()0-67. Tin* (’ouis(' was culled 
“Training in St>ecial Librarian.shij) and Documentation.” 
As judged by the name of the (’ourse and by the fact of 
10 senior lil)rarians having Ihm'ii teachers during the course 
completed in about ISO days, perhaps it was meant to^ie 
a systematic professional course for documentalists. If so, 
the standard of the course should have Ireen somewhat low 
— eortainly mucli lower than that of the DRTC Course. 
If it be so, this was a wrong fuuetion of the laslic. It should 
haye known of the existence of the Documentation Re- 
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search and Training Centre (DRTC), Bangalore, and of 
the optional subject of Documentation being tau^t in the 
M Lib Sc course of some University, and should have ab- 
stained from taking up this wrong function. 

2 From 1967 to 1970, the duration of the course was 
extended to one year. In spite oi the extension of the dura- 
tion of the Course, all the remarks made under category 1 
hold good, in this case also. 

3 Waiting for the recognition of the Course by the 
Government, the Course was suspended in 1970. 

411 Disservice to laslic’s Mission 

Giving a lower standard of training in Documentation 
— lower than that of DRTC — and putting these trainees 
into market as specialist librarians and documentalists may 
work against the good intentions of the laslic. For, 

1 Without having designed a depth schedule for some 
select subject, and having practised abstracting work as 
part of the assignment during the course of training and 
in association with it, its in DRTC (this is spread over 
about seven months during the course itself and about six 
months in the ])ost-training period), the candidate may not 
be able to meet the specific requirements of the specialist 
library appointing him; 

2 After appointing a candidate of a lower standard of 
training, the employers will form a wrong and poor impres- 
sion of documentation work and service; 

* 3 The employers have not yet understood the true 
helpful function of a documentalist; and 

4 The poor performance of the candidate will militate 
against the profession of documentalists in getting the 
respect, the status, and the scale of salary worthy of the 
profession. 
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The laslic is requested to examine the points mentioned 
above before reviving the Course suspended in 1970. 

42 Part-time Course in Russian 

The following information is culled out from the Annual 
Reports of the laslic: 


N of Students 


Year 

1 Admitted 

Took the Examination 

1958 

27 

5 

1959 

12 

4 

1960 

14 

4 


For want of students, the course was discontinued since 
1961. The laslic itself has thus realised that this was a 
wrong function for it. 

4? Part-time Course in German 

The following information is culled out from the Annual 
Reports of the laslic: 


[ 

N of Students 

Year j 

1 

Admitted 

Took the Examination 

1958 

30 

10 

1959 

35 

6 

1960 

6 

0 

1961 

13 

4 

1962 

15 

4 

1963 

12 

0 


Perhaps, as in the case of the Russian Course, the German 
Course also has been suspended since 1963. 

44 Remarks on the Language Course 

Evidently, the courses in Ruasian and German were 
conducted by the laslic to produce translators for Special- 
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The greater number of entries in the Insdoc list should 
be due to its covering foreign papers also. The laslic should 
persuade the Insdoc to provide abstracts to each entry — 
not merely the synopsis of authors as the laslic does. A 
paper by S Seetharama and myself entitled “Slimming 
the abstract of a paper: Symbiosis between the subject 
heading within a main entry and the abstract" and pub- 
lished as Paper A A in the Volume of Papers of the DRTC 
Seminar (9) (1971) has shown how a full informative ab- 
stract can be made quite slim and yet fully informative in 
a classified arrangement of entries. 

5 Bight Functions of the BisUc 

Some of the function.s mentioned in Sec M4 and taken up 
by the laslic might have appeared to be right functions in 
the conditions prevailing in the country in the early years 
of the laslic. But, they do not seem to be either necessary 
or right functions in the present context. Ta.slic ^n do a 
good service to the wing of the library profession working 
in specialist libraries, by its confining itself to the functions 
described in the following sub-sections. 


Si Publication of the laslic bulletin: Analysis of 
Papebs Published upto 1970 


1 


Papers on 

Particulars < 

1 

Total 

Public relation 
work in special- 
ist libraries 

Documenta- 
tion tech- 
niques 

Library 

science 

general 

Outside 

library 

science 

Total 

191 

62 

25 

90 

14 

Percentage 

100 

32 

13 

48 

7 


1 The category “outside library science" includes 
papers such as 


1 “General coimnittee on public instruction in the 
early English schools in India”; and 
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2 ‘‘Study of the alphabet.’^ 

A paper on subjects such as these should not be admitted 
by the lashc. 

2 The category ‘Library science, generaF’ includes 

papers such as % 

1 “Trend and }n*ogress of public library develop- 
ment in India'*; and 

2 “Libraiy profession: Its status and function.^' 

Perhai)S the reason for including such papers pertaining 
to Library Science in general is that the Indian Library 
Association is not bringing out its periodical regularly, but 
it is desirable that the laslic leaves the publication of such 
pai>ers to the Library Science periodicals of a general na- 
ture, cmrent in India. 

3 The analysis of the 25 papeis on documentation tech- 
iiKiues gives the* folloAMiig lesults: 


Particulars 

1 Standard 1 

1 1 

j Standard 2 | 

1 Standard 3 ) 

1 1 

Total 

N of papers 

5 

16 

4 

25 

Percentage 

20 

64 

16 

100 


4 It is desirable tliat the laslic leaves the publication 
of the papers of standard 1 on “documentation techniques’' 
to the Library science icith a slant to documentation or 
to the Annals of library science and documentation. The 
papers of standards 2 and 3 are quite suitable to the Icislic 
bulletin, particularly if they have plenty of case studies 
by way of illustration. These papers will be more helpful 
if they are not rehashes of ideas described by others, but 
if they embody the ideas developed by the members of 
the laslic in their Study Circles (See Sec M57). 
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5 The papers of the category “Public relation work” 
are of the most appropriate ones. Most of the pages of the 
laslic bulletin should be occupied by this kind of papers. 

52 Persuasion of Industrial and Commercial 
Enterprises 

In the laslic bulletiv, there shoukl be many papers set- 
ting forth the benefits — particularly the financial benefit 
— flowing to the industrial and commercial enterprises fiom 
the documentation work and service j;iv’cn by tlieir res- 
pective specialist libraries. Some may be theoretical but 
many should be case studies. The laslic should continuously 
collect and publish such ca^-e studies ftom tlu' industrial 
and commercial enterjiriM's of foieign countru's as well as 
of India. It should be Ihe di.stinclue and primary fun''tion 
of the laslic. For this reason, the laslic bullcti)i shoidd give 
the largest possible space to them. 

53 Persuasion of the Govern.ment Departments 

In the laslic bulleiin there should be many papers, with 
a large number of case studii's, netting forth the benefits 
of documentation work and seivice given to the Depart- 
ments of Government, by their respective departmental 
libraries; one form of benefit being, decisions of a Govern- 
ment on the problems engaging their attention from time 
to time, basing not merely on the precedence contained in 
the office files, but on the latest theories and practices be- 
ing developed on the problems in the different countries 
of*the world. 

531 Anecdote About a Department of the Union 
Government 

A few years ago a senior officer of the Home Ministry 
collected information from DRTC for organising the li- 
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brary of that Department as a specialist library doing 
documentation work and giving documentation service. 
But, his proposal received only pai'tial approval of his De- 
partment! (See See d92). This emphasises the need for 
the members of the laslic doing a considerable amount of 
lobbying work among Government Departments not only 
in Delhi but also in the capitals of all the Constituent 
States. 

532 Anecdote on the Opposition of a Oovemment 
Secretary to Documentation Service 

Even the suggestion of the benefits of documentation 
service to the Department of a Government is resented by 
some Government Secretaries. (See Sec d4 to d91). This 
shows the need for turning the attention of the laslic 
on the problem of persuading the Officers of the Govern- 
ment Departments to accept documentation work and 
service. This too will have to be done with the Officers, not 
only of the Union Government but also of the Govern- 
ment of each of the Constituent States. 

533 Anecdote of Plenipotentiary Work to be Ueed as a 
Model for laslic 

In another instance, an old student of mine, in the 
Mathematics Department of the Presidency College, 
Madras, before my taking charge of the Madras Univer- 
sity Library in 1924, was the Chairman of the Central 
Board of Revenue. The librarian of the Board was also 
an old student of mine when T was teaching library science 
in the University of Madras. 1 happened to step into the 
room of the Chairman one day. 

SRR. — ^Do you take the help of your librarian in your 
official work? 
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Chairman. — No. My work is very specialised. How can 
the librarian be of any help to me? 

SRR. — Shall I demonstrate to you not only the pos- 
sibility but also the necessity for taking the help from 
the librarian? 

Chairman. — ^You are an exception. I remember Sir 
Maurice Gwyer describing you as a “Prince among libra- 
rians.” 

SRR. — ^Any librarian can give you adequate library ser- 
vice (we now call it Documentation Service in order to 
take away the old equation of a librarian with a library 
attender). He need not be a “Prince”! Did you ever give 
a chance to your librarian? 

(’hairinan. — No, Sir. 

SRR. — Can you recognise him? 

Chairman (with laughter). — I am sorry, 1 cannot. I 
have never seen him. 

SRR.— I.iet me demongtrate how he can help you. Push 
on to me the file on the top of the heap on your table. (After 
a perusal) This is on double taxation. A glance through 
the file shows that most of the sheets are meandering among 
the same old outmoded ideas, found in a succession of 
office notes, quoting precedent after precedent in your own 
office. No fresh light is thrown on the subject from the 
latest ideas developed in the world. Send for your librarian 
and let us see what he does. 

C 

Librarian. — Good morning. Sir. 

SRR. — Glance through this file quickly. Tell me if you 
can help your Chairman in any way. 

Librarian (after a few minutes). — I have an annotated 
bibliography — a recent one — on double taxation. 
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SRR. — ^Will you simply dump it on your Chairman? 

Librarian. — No, Sir. If this file can be left with me for 
some little time, I shall be able to furnish the Chairman 
with a digest of only the relevant papers mentioned in 
the bibliography. 

SRR. — Is that all? 

Librarian. — I shall also pick out and send to the Chair- 
man the full papers most relevant to this file. 

After the librarian went away with that file in his hand, 
the Chairman said, “Honestly. I did not know Sir, that 
library science has grown to such a high pitch and that 
you have trained your librarian-students as thoroughly as 
you trained us — your mathematics students.” 

The laslic should ask its members to use every opportu- 
nity got by them to meet government officiaLs as plenipo- 
tentiaries. They should convert them to the willing accep- 
tance of documentation work and service, based on a con- 
viction of its benefits. 

54 Selling Specialist Library Service to Potential 
Beneficiaries 

A dramatic accouiit of all such attempts to sell the 
idea of documentation work and service — specialist library 
service — to all potential beneficiaries of it should form 
the bulk of the jiapers in the laslic bulletin, at least for a 
couple of decades. 

55 Special Publications of Iaslic 

The special publications so far published by the la^ic 
are all useful. They should be t ontinued with more of real- 
ism. In other words, they should all be illustrated by case 
studies — case studies capable of convincing those “on the 
other side of the library counter” about the value of docu- 
mentation work and service. 
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551 A Particularly Legitimate and Useful Kind of 
Publication 

While writing this book, a copy of the Papers of the 
laslic Conference (9) (Calcutta), published in 1972 reached 
my hands. Most of the papers printed in it give with 
notes the list of reference books published in India in diverse 
subjects. This is typical of the legitimate function of the 
laslic. My wish goes to the continuation of efforts of this 
kind. Papers of this kind can be contributed by the honor- 
ary workers constituting the Taslic. 

56 Conference and Seminar of Iaslic 

laslic should certainly hold annually either a Confer- 
ences in our pre-independence days. A Conference often be- 
nars. For, the Ckinferences of many of our learned bodies 
— particularly those belonging to library science — have 
not yet escaped from the example of our political t?onfer- 
ences in our pre-independence days. Conference often be- 
comes a “Mela”. After a splashy Opening Function, most 
of the time is spent in Superficial talks and to visits to 
interesting places in the neighbourhood. I attempted to 
introduce the Seminar Methods (described in the laslic 
bulletin by C V Subba Rao) at the All India Library 
Conference held in Indore (1951) and in Hyderabad (1953) 
respectively. Then, as President I had the freedom to do 
so. But the sessions of each of these Conferences, using 
Seminar Methods, were attended only by the young authors 
of^the papers presented to the Conference and published 
in advance. Many of the seniors walked away mumbling, 
“What is this new form of tyranny”! A description of 
such an allergy on the part of the seniors to serious work 
in a Conference will be found in Sec 65 of “Chap BM 
Experience with the Indian Library Association: 1933 to 
1944” of my A Librarian looks back published as Paper 
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A ill Vol 9, 1971 of the Ilt’rald of library science. On 
the contrary, the experience at each of the DRTC Semi- 
nars during the last nine years is of great promise. It shows 
the appreciation by the younger generation of the value of 
Seminar Method, involving concentrated continuous and 
serious work all through •the period of the Seminar (Sic 
Sec H4). It has also demonstrated the willingness of the 
younger generation to prepare solid papers for the Seminar. 
It further shows the prepari'dness and the willingness of 
the younger generation to study carefully about a month 
in advance, the Papers submitted for consideration by 
the Seminar. The volume of Papers for the laslic Confer- 
ence mentioned in Sec M5.S1, demonstrates the happy 
utilisation of the Conference time of the laslic for truly 
serious work of a concerted kind. 

57 SlTOy (^IRCLES 

It I'* quite nec('ssaiv tliat the laslic should promote 
small study circles for developing the techniques for docu- 
mentation work and service. Thi.s should be done not only 
in Calcutta but in many other cities in the country. The 
conclusions arrived at by these study circles should form 
the majority of the technical papers published in the 
laslic bulletin (*SVc Sec .MSI (4) ) 

6 laslic-Grid Throughout the Country 

laslic cannot realise its laudable overall objective by 
working mostly from its Headquarters or through annual 
seminars or even through its publications. As it has been 
already stressed, its main work should be selling the iflea 
of specialist libraries all through the country. This can be 
done only personally. For this purpose, the laslic should 
establish a grid of its branches in all the localities of the 
country rich in industrial and commercial enterprises and 
research organisations. The members of these branches 
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should contact the potential beneficiaries of specialist libra- 
ries in their respective areas. The members should demon- 
strate to each potential consumer the value of documenta- 
tion work and service. (For an example See Sec MS33). 
They should also collect data from the users of specialist 
libraries about the help receive/1 from them. The data 
^ould also cover the opinion of the users about the in- 
adequacy and improvement, if any, ii^_ the service received 
by them. They should form the realistic case studies for 
inclusion in the laslic bulletin. This will soon set u]> a chain 
reaction towards the wide acceptance of specialist library 
service throughout the country. Incidentally, the establish- 
ment of such branches will go a long way in bringing about 
tbe realisation of the wish mentioned in the succeeding 
section about the “Band of Documentation Missionaries”. 

7 Band of Oocum^tation Missionaries 

My imagination makes me feel that the laslic Sliould 
raise a band of documentation missionaries. They should 
be persons with rich experience in documentation work 
and service in specialist libraries. They should be persons 
who love documentation work and service. They should be 
persons totally convinced about the need for documentation 
work and service in our fast developing country. This is 
necessary to enable it to reach self-sufficiency and become 
a peer among other nations in as short a time as possible. 
They should be persons finding joy {Pramdda) , delight 
{Ananda), and full self-satisfaction (Atnia-tripti) in help- 
ing^ the reseiu'ch work in our country — pure as well as 
applied. They should be persons who, by the Grace of 
Mahasaraswati, “Abhor carelessness and negligence and in- 
dolence, all scamped and hasty and shuffling work, leaving 
off things undone or half done”. 
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Prepared by P Jayarajan, Re&eanh Assistant tif National Research Ptofessor 
in Library Science, DRTQ Bangalore 3, 


Note. — 

1 The index number in each^cntiy is the number of tlic Chapter or 
Section in which the item occurs in the book. 


2 The first lettei — lower-case oi capital in the index number denotes 
the Chapter. 

3 The Indo-Arabic numciaf, fol)o\\ing the fust letter, denotes the 
Section. 

Example. Cl Section 7 in Chapter C 

Contractions used: dej = dertned at 

irt = in relation to 

qn t = quoted in relation to 

I bv icfciicd by 

I nr rcfeio'd in relation to 


Abstract of paper e4 
Academic 
cadre w3 
library irt 

maintaining authoiity H14.2 
Service library Til 2. 2 
Accession librarian z51 
Accommodation for DRIC F7 
Adam and Eve n1 
Added entry irt 
Practical documentation service 
q73 

Union catalogue K3p 
Adiseshiah J22 
Adjunct main subjects 
in social sciences K2h 
Admission to DRTC course F73 
Administration report K3c 
Administrative 
section z51 
work irt 
High Salary u23 
Professional work u7 


Advi^oiy committee of Insdoc J24 
rrt Salary of hbiary staff of CSIR ^ 
/I 

Sub conunittec of J?*' 

Advocate in temper v2 
Afghan libraiian s42 
Ahincdabad librarian s5 
Akshaia-brahma t531 
Alaya t411 
Algebra of Pott C(y 
All India 

congress committee K2s 
library conference irt 
Discussion of papers H3 
Seminar method M533 
All Union institute for 
medical and medico-technical 
information B35 
scientific and technical 
information B35 

All Union research institute of 
technical information, classifica- 
tion, and coding B35 
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Allergy to technical term c4 
Alphabetical 
arrangement n3 
union catalogue j43 
Alumni of DRTC 
Contribution by 1*64 
irt 

Follow-up work by DR'l C F75 
Sample of documentation ser- 
vice H7 

Work done by r77 
American library association h2 
Andhra Pradesh public library 
system z83 

Annanialai univcisily z3l 
Annual seminar of DR’I'C iir 
Participation H3 
Younger librarians H4 
Anthropological survey of India 
K61 

Anu-laya 
seva t47 
sevi t471 

Api-ckam-ckam t3 
•Appadorai KI2 
Apple of discord nl 
Apprentice course /5l 
Archives, Director of f4 
Architecture of South India IH 
Aslib B2 

irt Foundation of laslic Mil 
Assistant 

cataloguer z51 
classifier z51 
librarian z51 

professor of mathematics v4 
Aurobindo, Documentation 
service to C7 
Ailrora f7 ’ 

Baktavatsalam z82 
Banaras Hindu University 
library wl 
Banerji F21 
Bangalore 
irt 


Establishment of documenta- 
tion school FJ3 
Stimulus for research in 
documentation FI 4 
University, Site for F7I 
Basic catalogue cards 
Merging of K3l 
• Preparation of K3n 
Typing out copies of K3q 
Burcaupracy d5 

Belgian association for documenta- 
tion F41 
Belgium 

irt Research workers kl4 
Bhabha (H J) M12 
Bh(\^avata-putan(i m43 
Bliaradvaja 13 
Bbarata t3 
Bhatnagar (SS) J12 
Bhatlaohaiyya (G) f7 
Bible nl 

Bibliographical list gll 
Ilihliopraphy of 

hhiusUia! publications ui India D5 
scientific publications ol South 
and South East Asia J32 
Bibliography on double taxation 
M533 

Biennial list of social science 
periodicals K3d 
Book 
grant z31 
irt 

Five laws n8 
Pustaka t48 
market of India z31 
selection staff z51 
Bose (D M) M12 
Brahma-satyam Jagan-mithya C7 
Branches of laslic M6 
Brazilian institute for bibliography 
and documentation F41 
British 
council A4 
museum library F41 
national bibliography r91 
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Brussels 
conference rl2 

irt International bibliographical 
conference A1 
Buckland (M K) J423 
Budget 

of Insdoc J38 
sub-committce J25.4 
Building for DRTC F71 
Bunn J423 
Burma beans j5 
Busy librarian s5 

CC 

Depth version of x5 
irt Scattered main subjects in 
social sciences K2r 
see also Colon classification 
CSIR ivt 

Candidates for OR'IX' training 
F22 

Insdoc J23 

Salary of libiaiy staflf /7 
Cabinet meeting d6 
Cambridge university u21 
Canon of 

ascertainabilily K3C 
reticence x2 
Case study M52 
method F52 
Cashewnut c5 
Catalogue 

irt Practical documentation 
service q73 

of the Madras university lib n3 
Cataloguing 
rules K3B 
staff of Vinili B32 
Centenary of scientist r2 
Centra] 
board of 
irrigation D3 
revenue MS33 

institute for patent information 
and techno-economic resources 
B35 


water and power commission D3 
Ceylon, Gandhian apparel in j2 
Chain procedure li I 
Chairman of 
FID/CR A6 
Library committee i>/ 
Documentation service s2 
Itncsco seminar s42 
Pay commission wl 
Change of Yugas xl 
Chatham house K2r 
Cliernyi (A I) B34 
Chief 

catak)giici z51 
classifier /5l 
libiaricin of 
secretariat yl 
service libraries HI6 
minister of Hyderabad dS 
Chiklien’s department s5 
C'hina irt 

oldest known documentalist t6 
research workers kl2 
Churning the 
milky ocean m43 
ocean of subjects m5 
Circulation 
librarian 751 
work p7 

City libraries of Glasgow s3 
C’ivil war among librarians n6 
Class number 
Individualising K3B 
of new entry K3y 
Classification 

and international communication 
A4 

as a discipline AS 
coding and machinery for search 
J21 

Freely faceted scheme for B1 
irt Practical documentation 
service q72 
of 

library posts yl 
titanium mil 
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research 

Committee on A6 
group rl4 

sub-committec J25.2 
Classified 

documentation list J32 
union catalogue ht 
Insdoc J43 
fnsodoc K3D 

Classifying staff of Viniti B32 
Clerical 
cadre w3 

stafl’ of sccretaiiat w3 
Cleveland conference z4 
Code number for 
constituent states K3N 
library K3J 
Advantages of K3K 
Sample of K3J 
Structure of K3M 
localities of the same State 
beginning with same letter 
K3R 

locality, Index for K30 
status of generalist library K3S 
Index to KIT 
Cold printed words h6 
College 

Disadvantage of library 
staff of z22 
librarian z62 
library 

irt Library commillee of UGC 
z33 

Staff of zl 

Salary scale recommended 
for 76 

Colloquium method F52 
Cdion 

classification irt 
B N B r9l 

Classification of titanium ml 2 
Dewey’s advice r8 
Documentation periodicals of 
Insdoc J32 

View of few librarians r3 


code number K3U 
Index to K3V 

Columbia University library ml 2 
Commercial 
enterprise 

Persuasion by Taslic M52 
reprographing agency K3c 
Committee on 
classification research A6 
gcnc<^1 theory of classification A5 
national service library system HI 6 
Computer engineer A6 
Conference of 
district library authorities 
of Madras z82 
luslic M5C 

Connemara public library zl2 
Conspectus 

Indian tradition of c 
irt First chapter c5 
Comtitution of India K4 
Constitutional 
divisions of laslic M22» 
objectives of laslic M21 
(Consultant service by DRTC F76 
Contribution of DRTC F64 
Coordination between the national 
documentation centres E91 
Copy-right 
collection L7 
library HIM 

Coronation of Finperor George V 
zll 

Cosmic trinity t5I 
Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research See CSIR 
Cross reference entry irt 
Documentation service C32 
Practical documentation service 
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